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SOURCE OF THE JORDAN. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOLY LAND. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT 


THE RIVER JORDAN. 

HE River Jordan occupies in some respects 

a very singular and anomalous position in the 
thoughts and conceptions of men. Among the 
countless millions that are now existing within 
the limits of the Christian world, there are very 
few to whose minds the name of this stream 
and some mental image of its character are not 
so familiar as to form as it were part of their 
very being, and yet this image is dim, shadowy, 
and undefined, as if it were only a religious 
emblem that the name denotes, and not an ac- 
tual and existing reality. Men conceive of the 
Jordan as a sort of metaphor—a type and sym- 


bol representing death considered as a separat- | 


ing barrier between this world and heaven ; and 
they give to it in their imaginations the same 
dim and shadowy form, as an object of sense, 
with which they are accustomed to invest such 
images as Milton’s Garden of Eden, or Bunyan’ 8] 
City of Destruction. 





Even men of philosoph- | a process. 


does in the midst of populous nations, and in a 
part of the world which for thirty centuries has 
been, more perhaps than any other, the scene 
and theatre of great historical transactions, and 
within a very short distance, too, of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, whose waters have been in all ages 
the universal and perpetual thoroughfare of the 
human race ; the valley through which it flows 
is still one of the most solitary and inaccessible 
regions on the globe. With the exception of 
Africa, the interior of which defies altogether 
the geographical curiosity of man, there is scarce- 
ly any spot on the face of the earth, to which it 
has been found so difficult and dangerous to pen- 
etrate, as the country watered by this extraor 


|dinary stream. The curiosity which in all ages 


has been felt in respect to it, has led many ad- 
venturers to desire and to attempt to penetrate 
to its banks, and follow and explore its windings 
These attempts have, however, almost invariably 
failed. They have been defeated through dan- 
gers and difficulties of various kinds, while yet 
it might have been supposed, from the circum- 
stances of the case, that there could have been 
no serious difficulties whatever in the way of 
success. There was no long distance to be 
traversed—no physical obstructions to be en- 
countered—no pestilential miasma—no venom- 
ous reptiles, or formidable beasts of prey. Stili 
almost all attempts to explore the valley have 
failed ; and it has remained, down to a very re- 
cent period, almost wholly an unknown land. 
GEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

In a geological point of view, the Jordan is an 
extraordinary phenomenon. It is hardly to be 
considered as an object of nature, but rather as 
It is something going on—a series 


ical and cultivated minds feel the influence of | of effects, produced in a remarkable place, under 
this illusion, and when at last in the course of | the influence of a remarkable conjunction of 
their journeyings in the East they reach the act- | causes, with nothing real or permanent about it. 


ual river, they stand bewildered, as it were, upon | but its ceaseless continuance. 


In a philosophical! 


its banks, as if they had expected to see some-| point of view, the Sea of Tiberias, with all the 
thing more than a common stream flowing quiet-| streams that flow into it, the Jordan with its 


ly over common sands. 


“Can it be,” says such| branches, and the Dead Sea, form one system, 
a visitor, as he looks upon the water, “that of | and.ought to have one name. 


They consist of 


that revered Jordan which my mind has dwelt | a single series of effects, flowing smoothly and 


upon for so many years, and around which so 
many solemn associations have been gathered, 
all that is actual and real is before me, in the 
form of this solitary and unpretending stream?” 
There is one very remarkable circumstance 
which marks the character, and has greatly 
modified the history of the Jordan, and that is 
its extraordinary inaccessibleness. Lying as it 
Vou. V.—No. 28.—E 8 





harmoniously from one combination of causes. 
The watery precipitations, which are condensed 
on the summit and sides of Mount Lebanon flow 
through a long and narrow valley toward the 
south, until they reach the margin of the great 
rainless region of Asia, where they spread out 
over the bottom of a deep volcanic valley, lying 
far below the level of the sea, and forming for 
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them a vast evaporating basin from which they 
are exhaled again into the atmosphere, warmed 
on the surface above by the beams of a sun 
which there is never clouded, and perhaps, also. 
by the influence of volcanic heat below. The 
streams which descend from the slopes and ra- 
vines of Mount Lebanon are the sources of sup- 
ply. The waters of Merom and the Lake of 
Tiberias are the upper and lower reservoirs, 
where the waters are gathered. The Jordan is 
the grand conduit by which they are conveyed, 
and the vast evaporating basin where the pro- 
cess ends is the Dead Sea. 


This process goes on without intermission 


year after year. and century after century the 
same—the evaporation at the south being ex- 
actly equal to the precipitation at the north, so 
as to preserve a perpetual equilibrium. There 
are, it is true, certain oscillations in this equili- 
brium, but they are temporary in duration and 
limited in extent, and are sure to regulate and 
correct themselves. If, for example, for any 
particular year or season the precipitation of 


rain or snow upon the mountains is unusually 4 


great, so as to increase the flow of water through 
the valley, and cause an unwonted accumulation 
in the great reservoir below, the water thus ac- 
cumulated spreads over a greater surface, and 


evaporation goes on consequently with greater{a- 


rapidity. The tendency to accumulation is thus 
soon stopped, and the surplus water is disposed 
of; and as soon as the extraordinary increase of 
supply is cut off, every thing returns to its orig- 


inal condition. On the other hand, when the} 


supply is small for a time, the flow diminishes, 
the water in the reservoir falls, and the evapor- 
ating surface is curtailed. In other words, when 
the water comes abundantly, the apparatus ad- 


justs itself to the exigency, and there is a rapids 


evaporation. When it comes slowly, then, by 
means of an opposite adjustment, it is slowly 
exhaled. Thus by a very curious though appa- 
rently accidental result of the conditions of this 


process, the fluctuations to which it is liable are jd) 


confined within fixed limits. which it can not 
transcend. 


The Dead Sea is the third of the depressions! 


which the waters of the Jordan spread over and 
fill, in their course along the valley. There are 
two others, which, occurring near-the source of 
the supply, may be considered as reservoirs. 
The first of these is very near the mountains 
It was called in ancient times the waters of 
Merom ; the second is the Sea of Galilee. These 
seas are formed by the coming of the water, in 
its descent from the mountains, to broad and 
deep valleys, so circumscribed and shut in, that 
they retain the water which flows into them un- 
til they are filled, or at least until the surface of 
the water within rises to the level of some de- 
pressed point in the boundary where the surplus 
can flow over and continue its course. These 
lakes, therefore, though serving as reservoirs, are 
really only expansions of the river, and, strictly 
speaking, form a part of the running stream; the 
current of water moving continuously, though 





slowly, honeish ag with a poe diminished 
only by the increased breadth and depth of the 
channel 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RELATIONS OF THE JORDAN. 

The valley of the Jordan lies almost parallel 
to the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, though 
nearer to it at its source than at its mouth. At 
its source it is many hundred feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean ; at its mouth, it is 
many hundred feet below ;—the region of coun- 
try in which the Dead Sea lies being deeply de- 
pressed below the ordinary level of the earth’s 
surface. The distatice from the Mediterranean 
to the river at its source is about forty miles, 
and at its mouth about fifty miles. The whole 
length of the river is about one hundred miles, 
measured in a direct line. Of course, the dis- 
tance is considerably greater if the measurement 
follows the sinuosities of the stream. 

It is thought possible by some geological phi- 
losophers, that in very ancient times the river 
continued its course to the southward, and 


emptied into the Red Sea, and that the whole | 


of the depression of the land which forms the 
bed of the Dead Sea, where the waters are now 
received and retained, was formed by a subsi- 
dence, which occurred at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah. This may have 
been the case, or it may have been that the Dead | 


| 








fore mankind ever since, as a model for universal 
imitation, and has had, perhaps, a greater influ- 
ence in preserving feelings of peace and brother- 
hood, and extinguishing the rising spirit of self- 
ishness and contention, than all the exhortations 
on the subject thet ever were penned. “Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee,” said Abraham, “and between my herd- 
men and thy herdmen ; for we be brethren. Is 
not the whole land before thee! Separate thy- 
self, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou 
depart to the right hand then I will go to the 
left.” 

To the right hand, in this case, was toward 
the Jordan, for as the chieftains were coming 
up from Egypt when these events occurred, they 
would have the eastern portion of Canaan on 
the right hand, and the western portion on the 
left. Lot accepted the offer which Abraham 
had given him. He lifted up his eyes, and be- 
held all the plain of the Jordan, that it was well 
watered every where, even, as the sacred a 
describes it, “like the garden of the Lord,” 


Hebrew mode of expression meaning simply like 


a most fruitful and beautiful garden. So Lot 


Sea was only enlarged, and not originally creat- | chose him the plain of the Jordan, and Abraham 
ed, by that catastrophe. That it was either great- | turned to the west into the heart of the land of 
ly enlarged, or else entirely formed at that pe- | Canaan. 


riod, seems to be shown by an allusion in Gen- 
esis xiv 3, where it is said that certain kings 
combined themselves at a certain vale, called the | 
Vale of Siddim, which is now the Salt Sea. 


|. 


And | | grand principles of a lofty spiritual morality, ex- 


It is very interesting to observe how striking- 
ly, from these most remote and earliest periods 
in the history of the chosen people of God, the 


the general conformation of the land between | hibiting themselves in these primitive and ele- 
the Dead Sea and the Red Sea is such as to | mental forms, shine out to view like stars amid 
make it quite probable, so certain traveiers have | surrounding darkness, remote but distinct—sim- 


judged, that the stream may have originally | 
flowed entirely through. 
extends throughout the whole distance, and along 
the whole course of it various indications are ob- 
served, denoting that it may have been in former 
ages the bed of a stream. 

VALLEY OF THE JORDAN. 

The valley of the Jordan, or, at least, that part 
of it which lies between the Sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea, is, and has always been fertile 
and beautiful. Toward the south the valley 
grows broader and more extended, so as at length 
to become, as it were, a plain, and the fertile 
country in this portion of it was probably still 
more extensive in former days, before the sub- 
sidence of the land, than it is now. It is de- 
scribed particularly in the book of Genesis as it 
appeared to Abraham and Lot, when they came 
up out of Egypt into Canaan. They traveled 
slowly with their flocks and herds, as the sheiks 
of Arab tribes do at the present day, seeking 
pasturage and water, and as on their first en- 
trance into the country they found only limited 
supplies, the herdsmen of the two chieftains, 
each party zealous for the interests of their re- 
spective masters, fortunately became involved in 
a quarrel. We say fortunately, for the occur- 
rence gave occasion for that simple but sublime 
display of fort and generosity on the part 
of Abraham which has stood conspicuously be- 





A continuous valley | 





| ple but sublime. How pure and how perfect 
is the exhibition of self-sacrificing forbearance 
which is here displayed ; and the simplicity of 
the circumstances under which it arose—a con- 
test among Rerdsmen in pastoral life, about the 
grass and the water of a wild country through 
which they were roaming—operates not only to 
invest the narrative with a very poetic charm, 
but gives immense efficiency to it as a moral 
lesson, by adapting it to the comprehension and 
appreciation of all mankind. There is scarcely 
any child so young, any peasant so ignorant, or 
any savage so brutal and wild, as not to be able 
to understand fully all the circumstances of the 
occasion, and to feel the whole force of the moral 
lesson which the story conveys. 
THE JORDAN AN EMBLEM. 

The Jordan formed the eastern boundary of 
the land of Canaan, and it was the frontier over 
which the children of Israel passed when they 
entered upon the promised land, under Joshua’s 
command, at the close of their long wanderings 
in the Arabian deserts. It is on this circum- 
stance that chiefly depend, both the interest 
which attaches to this stream, in sacred history, 
and also the peculiar typical signification which 
has always been so strongly and universally 
connected with it, in the thoughts and concep- 
tions of the whole Christian world. The Jordan 
is the emblem of death—of death, however, not 





| 
| 
| 
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considered as the antithesis of life—but as a 
transition from one form of life to another. The 
Jordan, in the case of the Israelites, was the final 
barrier which intervened at the end of their jour- 
ney to separate them from the object of all their 
long-cherished hopes and desires—it was the 
last obstacle to be passed, the last difficulty to 
be surmounted, before entering into possession. 
Thus being in their case the line of demarkation 
which separated a long and weary period of pri- 
vation, danger, and toil, from security, happi- 
ness, and rest, it became, for all mankind, the 
symbol of the brief but gloomy transit through 
which the human spirit passes from earth to 
heaven. 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE ISRAELITES ON THE BANKS. 


The children of Israel approached the land | 
of Canaan at first on the southern frontier, the | 


original intention of Moses having been, it would 
seem, to enter it there. Before attempting to 
enter, however, the congregation encamped on the 
borders, and sent forward a commission consist- 
ing of twelve men, one from each tribe, to go in 
and explore the country, so far as they could safe- 
ly do so, and then come back and make a report. 
This party were gone, it is said, fortydays. They 
came back at last, bringing a very favorable ac- 
count of the country in respect to the fertility 
and productiveness of the soil, but a very discour- 
aging one in respect to the fierce and formidable 
character of the inhabitants. They confirmed 
their description of the fruitfulness of the land 
by bringing with them specimens of its produc- 
tions, as, in fact, they had been directed to do. 
Among these were the famous grapes of Eschol 
—a mass of grapes growing so densely upon their 
stem as to form, as it were, a single cluster, and 
so heavy that it was borne by two men upon a 
staff, that being the only way of carrying it with- 
out injury. The grapes were fou ed growing at 
the border of a brook at a place called Rocket. 


SS WOW LIW=COK Ut . 


THE GRAPES AT ESCHOL. 


Notwithstanding the favorable report, how- | 
ever, which the reconnoitrers brought back in 








respect to the land, and the magnificent speci- 
mens of fruit with which they confirmed it, the 
people were so overawed by the frightful accounts 
which they heard of the gigantic size and super- 
human strength of the natives, that they did not 
dare to cross the frontier on this southern side, 

and after great difficulty it was at length de 
cided that they should continue their march to 
the eastward and northward, and endeavor to find 
access to their promised possession in some other 
way. Their toilsome and devious wanderings 
were accordingly renewed, and finally, after year» 
of migratory adventure and suffering in the de- 
serts and wildernesses lying east and south of 
the Dead Sea, during which almost the whole 
generation that had come up out of Egypt passed 
away, they came to the confines of the country 
again, approaching it now, however, on the east- 


| ern side, at a place not far from the mouth of 


the Jordan. Here they encamped and began to 
make preparations for crossing the river. 

Moses himself was not to be allowed to enter 
the promised land. He was permitted to view 
it, however, and for this purpose he ascende: 
Mount Pisgah, a peak of the mountain range of 
Nebo, which lies on the eastern side of the Jor- 
dan—forming, in fact, the eastern border of the 
valley. The situation of Mount Pisgah may be 
seen by referring to the map of the valley of the 
Jordan, near the commencement of: this article 
It commands, as is evident from its position, a 
very extended view of the valley, and of all that 
part of the land of Canaan which slopes to the 
eastward. The Scripture narrative says, in fact, 
that the view extended to the “ utmost sea,” that 
is, to the Mediterranean Sea, which was, in those 
days, and to that people, a remote, unknown, 
and absolutely iilimitable expanse of waters. 

JERICHO. 
Moses, from the top of Pisgah, saw the plain 


a Jericho, a gently undulating and fruitful 


region, extended westward 
from the Jordan a little north 
ofthe Dead Sea. He perhaps 

¢ saw the city of Jericho itself, 
_ which was then the first large 
town which the Israelites 
would have to approach after 

* passing the river, as it is now 
| the last that western travelers 
leave in going to it. Jericho 
was accordingly greatly cele- 
brated in the history of the 
= Israelitish invasion of Canaan. 
‘as the stronghold where the 
mvaders were to have their 
first serious encounter wit! 
the natives of the land; and 
it figures quite as conspicu- 

= ously in the narratives of 
- modern travelers, as the point 
where they bid farewell, for a 
time, to the usages and habi- 
tations of settled life, and 

| enter into regions occupied only by the wild and 

' wandering Bedouins of the Jordan. 
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THE SPIES SENT TO JERICHO. 

After the death of Moses, the command of the 
expedition devolved upon Joshua. Joshua, im- 
mediately after being inducted into office, sent 
heralds throughout the camp to direct the people 
in respect to the preparations which they were to 
make for crossing the river. Of course, the trans- 
portation of so vast and miscellanous a multitude, 
across such a stream, was a very serious under- 
taking. Even an army, though composed almost 
wholly of strong and able-bodied men, finds a 
river that is too deep to be easily forded, a very 
formidable obstruction to its march. But in 
Joshua’s command, not more than one in five 
were strong and able-bodied men. The great 
mass of the encampment was made up of the 
women, the children, the sick, the aged, and the 
infirm; and yet the river, although there was 
one place called The Fords, where it was possi- 
ble to pass over, was deep and rapid, and the 
banks in most places high. At least, that is the 
condition of the stream at the present day, at the 
place where the children of Israel must have 
crossed it. 

The first question which Joshua had to con- 
sider—and it is, in fact, always the first question 
in cases where a river is to be crossed by a large 
body of men—was, whether there was an enemy 
to be encountered on the other side. To ascer- 
tain the facts in this respect, Joshua sent forward 
two men as spies, with orders that they should 
cross the river, and then proceed cautiously into 
the country beyond, noting carefully all that they 
should see, and going on, if possible, as far as 
Jericho. Indeed the main object of their mission 
was to ascertain the condition and the character 
of that city, and the nature 
and extent of the hostility 
which the Israelites were like- 
ly to encounter there. 

The spies executed their 
commission in a very bold and 
very successful manner. They 
made their way to Jericho, and 
entered the city. They went 
tothe house of a woman named 
Rahab, and were received and 
lodged there. Notwithstand- 
ing all their caution, however, 
it seems that they were ob- 
served, and the news spread 
about the city that two such 
strangers had come in, and 
that they were in Rahab’s 
house. The king cent and de- 
imanded them. He supposed 
that they were emissaries from 
the camp of the Israelites, for 
the fact that alarge and formid- 
ible people had come away from Egypt, and had 
heen wandering for many years in the wilderness, 
and were now approaching the frontiers of Ca- 
naan, was generally known throughout the land, 
and the people of Jericho had been expecting to 
be the first object of attack in case the invaders 
should succeed in crossing the river. Accord- 





ingly when it was known that these two stran- 
gers had come into the city, every one suspected 
at once that they were Israelitish spies. 

Rahab, however, it seems, feared the power of 
the coming enemy more than she did that of her 
own king; so she did not give up the spies, but 
hid them under some bundles of flax upon the 
top of her house, making an agreement with 
them that when Jericho should be taken by the 
Israelites, she herself and all the relatives and 
friends whom she might assemble with her in 
her house, should be spared. She deceived the 
messengers of the king, by saying that the men 
had gone away. They came, she said, to her 
house, and remained some time; but in the even- 
ing, about the time for shutting the gate, they 
went away, and she did not know where they 
had gone. 

The king of course concluded that the spies, 
if they were indeed spies, as he supposed, must 
have gone back toward the camp, and he sent 
messengers in that direction, with orders to 
hasten on at their utmost speed, so as to over- 
take them, if possible, before they should reach 
the river. The messengers, however, did not suc- 
ceed in accomplishing their object. The spies 
were too wary for them. Instead of going to- 
ward the river, when Rahab in the course of the 
night let them down from the wall, they sought 
a hiding-place among the mountains, and there 
remained for three days until the excitement had 
subsided. They then cautiously descended into 
the valley of the Jordan, and creeping stealthily 
along by by-paths, they found their way to the 
fords, and crossed safely over to the camp of 
Joshua. 


They were able to communicate to Joshua all 
the intelligence in respect to the condition of 
Jericho, as a stronghold of the enemy, which he 
desired; and the account of their mission, as 
recorded in the second chapter of the book of 
Joshua, besides the dramatic interest and beauty 
which characterize the narrative itself, as the 
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sacred writer there relates it, is very valuable to 
us on account of the information which we inci- 
dentally derive from it, in respect to the state of 
civilization and advancement to which the peo- 
ple of Canaan had attained at this period of the 
world. There were indeed in those countries at 
that time many wandering tribes of shepherds and 
herdsmen, but yet some portion of the inhabit- 
ants, at least, were engaged in the regular tillage 
of the land. Rahab had sheaves of flax upon her 
house, which had been cultivated, no doubt, in 
the neighboring fields. The dwellings of the 
people within the city must have been of a some- 
what substantial and permanent character ; for it 
was on the top of her house, where the flax had 
perhaps been spread out to dry, that Rahab con- 
cealed the men. The town, though it consisted, 
probably, in the main, like towns of a similar 
size on the Continent of Europe at the present 
day, of a collection of laborers’ dwellings, group- 
ed together for mutual protection—was defended 
by a wall, with gates to be shut at night. This 
wall must have been, too, a tolerably substantial 
one, as it was so high as to make it necessary to 
let the spies down from it by a cord. Even this 
single word cord, as well as the allusion to the 
scarlet line which Rahab was to bind in the win- 
dow of her house, as a signal, reveals to us a 
great deal in respect to the progress which had 
been made in arts and manufactures. The whole 
narrative shows us very conciusively that the 
Canaanites, at the time when the Israelites en- 
tered their land, were by no means savages. 
They seem, on the contrary, to have made a very 
considerable advancement in the arts and usages 
of civilization. 
THE CROSSING OF THE RIVER. 

The crossing of the Jordan by the children of 
Israel under Joshua, at the time of their entering 
into the promised land, is one of the two most im- 
portant events connected with the history of the 
river—the preaching of John on the banks of the 


stream, and his use of its waters for the baptism | 


of his followers, being the other. The manner 


St 


THE 





in which the crossing was effected and the cir 
cumstances attending it were very striking and 
extraordinary. On the day before the one fixed 
upon for the transit, the whole host left the en. 
campment where they had been for several days 
reposing, and which lay back at some distance 
from the river, and marched down to the banks of 
the stream. The ark—which was the large gild 
ed box or chest in which the covenant and the 
tables of stone containing the ten command- 
ments were borne—led the march. It was car- 
ried, as usual by the priests. The people in fol- 
lowing it were required to keep at a consider- 
able distance from it, in order that the whole con- 
gregation might have it in view as it descended 
before them into the valley. Thus the whole 
host advanced to the borders of the stream, and 
took up their lodging there for the night, ready 
to cross the water on the morrow. 

In all ages of the world it has been found that 
when a people have made too little progress in 
the use of letters to avail themselves freely of 
written language as a means of preserving a 
record of events that occur, the custom arises 
of perpetuating the memory of extraordinary 
transactions by means of monuments and cairns 
Joshua, accordingly on this occasion, foreseeing 
that the crossing of the Jordan which was about 
to be accomplished, would be always regarded 
by the Israelites, in subsequent years, as one of 
the most important events of their history made 
arrangements for commemorating it, in this man- 
ner. He appointed twelve men, one from each 
tribe to superintend the work. These men, aid- 
ed perhaps by a sufficient force of assistants, 
were to take out from the bed of the river, while 
the congregation were passing over, twelve stones 
with which they were to construct a monument 
on the shore, to commemorate the passage. A 
similar monument was to be set up in the middle 
of the river. 

When at length the time arrived for the column 
to be put in motion, the priests, bearing the ark, 
advanced to the brink of the stream, and as soon 
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as their feet touched the brink the waters retired, 
leaving the sands in the bed of the river dry. 
They advanced thus till they reached the middle 
of the channel, and here they stationed them- 
selves and remained during the whole time while 
the immense concourse were passing over—the 
presence of the ark in the bed of the stream 
seeming to operate, through a divine and mira- 
culous influence that attended it, in staying the 
waters from their usual flow, and keeping the 
channel open and dry. When all the congrega- 
tion had safely passed over, Joshua, standing 
upon the bank, called upon the priests to come 
up to the land, and when they had done so the 
water flowed on as before. 

In the mean time the people of Jericho well 
aware that they were wholly unable to cope with 
so immense a throng of invaders, were over- 
whelmed with terror. They shut themselves up 
closely within the walls of their city, allowing 
none to go out and none to come in. Joshua 
encamped upon the plain, and after remaining 
there a short time to make certain arrangements, 
and preparations required by the new circum- 
stances in which he found himself placed, he re- 
sumed his march and advanced into the intericr, 
on the road leading to Jericho. 

BEYOND JORDAN. 

The Jordan, though a very marked and noted 
boundary, was not strictly ai absolutely the 
frontier of the country of the Israelites after they 
came into the possession of Canaan, since two 
of the tribes and a part of a third had their 
territory on the eastern side of it. There was a 
considerable expanse of fertile land on this east- 
ern side of the river as well as on the western— 
the whole valley forming as it were one tract, 
which the river divided without however essen- 
tially separating the parts trom each other. This 
valley became subsequently the scene of many 
of the incidents and events which occurred in 
the progress of sacred history, and it is continu- 
ally alluded to in the narratives of the sacred 
writers. The region beyond Jordan, was a part 
of the national domain, and yet it was in some 
sense out of the way. It was easily enough ac- 
cessible to enable fugitives to escape to it, and 
yet the river formed a species of barrier which 
in some sense impeded pursuit. Thus in the 
various periods of excitement and commotion 
which occurred from time to time, going over 
the Jordan was an occurrence on which the point 
and interest of a narrative oftenturned. Parties 
crossed and recrossed, in their attempts to es- 
cape from or to pursue their enemies, and gen- 
erally too at the same place—that is opposite to 
Jericho—where the first great transit had been 
made in the days of Joshua. 

DAVID AND ABSALOM. 

One of the most striking of the cases which 
exemplify this is the case of David and Absalom. 
When the rebellion of Absalom broke out, David, 
though he had shown the most dauntless and in- 
domitable courage in facing every other species 
of enemy, found that his heart failed him when 
the question was one of waging war against his 





indulged and dearly beloved son ; and notwith- 
standing all the efforts made by his counselor 
and friends to induce him to remain at his post. 
he resolved to abandon the city and fly. In his 
flight he took the road which led through Jeriche 
toward the Jordan. 

Before leaving the city, however, he arranged a 
secret channel of intelligence by means of which 
he might receive information of what should take 
place after his departure, and of the plans and 
measures which Absalom might form, He left 
one of his friends—an officer named Hushai— 
at Jerusalem, with a charge to ascertain the de- 
signs and intentions of Absalom, and to send him 
word secretly, if any thing important should oc- 
cur. Hushai was to communicate whatever in- 
telligence he might have for David, to two of the 
priests, Zadoc and Abiathar, who had been left 
with him; these priests were to send the tidings 
to David by means of their sons, and in order to 
avoid the suspicion which might be awakened, 
on the part of the officers of Absalom, at seeing 
these young men attempting to leave the city, 
and the danger that they might be stopped at the 
gates, when departing with their message, they 
were sent forward beforehand to a place called 
En-rogel where they concealed themselves, and 
remained in readiness to receive any communica- 
tion for David which their fathers might receive 
from Hushai and send out to them. 

Things being thus arranged, Absalom arrived 
and took possession of Jerusalem. After some 
consultation and debate with his various coun- 
selors, the unnatural and undutiful son determ- 
ined to collect a large army and march forth in 
pursuit of his father, as if he were not satisfied 
with depriving his parent of his throne and his 
power, but must hunt him also for his life 
Perhaps, however, it is wrong to characterize 
this conduct as unnatural, for there seems to be 
scarcely any connection of cause and effect in 
the workings of human nature more inevitable 
and sure, than that a child spoiled by indulgence, 
shall in the end return the mistaken affection of 
his father or mother with the most remorseless 
ingratitude. It always has been so, and it will 
probably never be otherwise. 

As soon as Hushai had ascertained the plans 
which Absalom had formed, he communicate: 
the intelligence to the priests, and they sent out 
word to their sons, in their concealment at En- 
rogel. The messenger whom they employed for 
this purpose was a young woman of a humble 
class, one, who on passing out through the gate. 
would be little likely to be suspected of having 
charge of an errand to the king. This woman 
succeeded in finding Jonathan and Ahimaaz and 
in delivering her message tothem. She did not. 
however, accomplish her purpose without being 
observed. A certain lad, being attracted by 
something strange and unusual in her demeanor. 
watched her, without being himself observed 
He saw her communicating in secret with Jona- 
than and Ahimaaz, and then he saw Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz steal secretly aw iy from the p!ace. 
and proceed in the direction which David had 
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taken in his flight. The lad immediately return- | well, at the house of a woman where they went 
ed to the city and communicated to Absalom | to seek refuge, the woman covering the well 
over after they went down, in such a way as to 
conceal the opening entirely from view. The 
pursuers came to this house, inquired for the 
young men, and sought for them every where, 
but could not find them, and so went away. 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz then came forth from 

their retreat, and proceeded on their journey. 
They came to the camp of David, and warned 
him of his danger. Absalom was preparing to 
march against him, they said, at the head of a 
very great force, and they urged him to make 
his escape by passing over the river without any 
delay. David resolved to do so. It was night 
when he received this message, but he imme- 
diately put the people in motion and began to 
cross the river. The number of people under 
his command was very large, consisting not 
merely of the portion of the army that adhered 
to him, but of thousands of men, women, and 
children from Jerusalem, who had been terrified 
at the approach of Absalom, and had desired to 
accompany the king in his flight. It was now 
in the darkness of the night, and under the 
‘ deepest excitement of distress and alarm, that 
i ¥ this vast and miscellaneous multitude were to 
ety at be conducted through the fords of the river. 
what he had observed. Absaloin at once dis- | The scene was one of continued terror and con- 
patched messengers with orders to overtake and | fusion. The masses of people pressed forward 
seize Jonathan and Ahimaaz, and bring them to | into the dark waters, afraid to encounter the 
him. Thus an aged father exiled from home, perils before them, but still more afraid of the 
and in the extremity of terror and distress, is not | danger that impended from behind. The strong 
to be allowed even the slight relief and help | assisted the weak : rough soldiers sustained and 
which a warning of his danger might afford him | encouraged the helpless women and children, 
' His servants remained faithful and true to him, | while captains and guides, appointed for the 
ih and were ready to hazard their lives to aid him | purpose, shouted continually the necessary or- 
in his peril, but the poor boon which they would | ders, or held torches, along the line of the bank 
grant him is to be struck down from their hands | to guide the footsteps of the multitude in as- 
, by the merciless brutality of his son. cending from the rivertotheshore. The transit 
Notwithstanding the eagerness, however, with | was at length accomplished, and before the morn- 
which Absalom sent off his messengers to inter- | ing light appeared, every one of the vast com- 

cept Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the young men suc- | pany had safely passed over. 

ceeded in evading them, and in reaching the camp| The immediate danger was thus passed, and 
of David. They were at one time in very im- yet though the river was now between these 
minent danger, for the pursuers were close upon wretched fugitives and their foes, their situa- 
them, and they escaped by descending into a| tion was still forlorn and hopeless. They had 
left Jerusalem so sudden- 
ly and in such confusion, 
_ that they had taken with 
= them no supplies, and now 
they were far from home, 
4\in a remote and almost un- 
! known district, and wholly 
* dcstitute and helpless. The 
people of the country, how- 
ii» ever, immediately came to 
<j their relief. They brought 
» them supplies of food and 
clothing. Thus strangers 
and foreigners came to pity 
and save the aged father 
flying before the remorse- 
less and deadly hostility 
‘sama of his son. They brought 
THE WELL. beds to spread upon the 
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ground for the women and the children—and 
wheat, and barley, and flour, and parched corn, 
and honey, and butter for food—and bowls, and 
earthen vessels, and other such equipage re- 
quired ina camp. David in the mean time had 
withdrawn from the bank of the river, and retired 
into the interior of the country, to a place called 
Mahanaim, where he established his quarters, 
and began to prepare for defense. Here he soon 
learned that Absalom had himself crossed the 
river, and was coming on at the head of a great 
force to attack him. 

David drew out his forces, marshaled them 
in battle array, and sent them forward under the 
command of his generals to meet the army of 
Absalom. True, however, to his parental in- 
stinets to the last, he gave as his final charge 
to the generals in command, as they were about 
to move forward, to be sure and do no harm to 
Absalom. “ Deal gently,” said he, “for my 
sake, with the young man Absalom.” 

We can not follow this story to its conclusion. 
We can only say that Absalom came to a miser- 
able end, and David, though he was saved from 
the absolute ruin which had threatened him, had 
to drink to the dregs the bitter cup which so 
surely comes in the end to the lips of the fathers 
and mothers, who allow themselves, through a 
spirit of fond and foolish indulgence, to be gov- 
erned by their children. One would suppose 
that children spoiled by indulgence, however un- 
scrupulous and reckless they might subsequently 
become in respect to the rights and happiness 
of others, would always be restrained from any 
acts of unkindness or ill-will against their pa- 
rents, from a feeling of gratitude for the affection, 
mistaken though it was, by which the indulgence 
was prompted. But the reverse is the case. 
‘The heart which furnished the fatal warmth that 
developed the viper within them, is always the 
first that they turn against and sting. 

PRINCIPAL ROAD TO THE JORDAN. 

The place where David crossed the river in 
flying before Absalom, must have been near the 
spot where the children of Israel crossed it, when 
entering the promised land; for the road from 
Jerusalem to the river passed through Jericho, 
and it was opposite to Jericho that the fords 
were situated where the Israelites came over. 
In fact this portion of the river was much more 
directly accessible than any other, and it is con- 
sequently to this portion that almost all the al- 
lusions to the stream, that are made in the sacred 
history, refer. It was here in subsequent times, 
as we shall presently see, that John assembled 
his congregations and baptized his converts, and 
it is here, at the present day, that travelers and 
pilgrims, journeying from Jerusalem through 
Jericho, come down to the river. The long 
and narrow valley through which its waters 
flow, between the Sea of Galilee and the plain 
of Jericho, was the scene of very few of the 
events recorded in the sacred narrative, and is 
very seldom visited by travelers at the present 
day. The country is now occupied by various 
tribes of Arabs, some stationary, others wander- 





ing, who look upon all foreign visitors as in- 
truders and enemies, and visit their attempts to 
penetrate into their wild domains by every spe- 
cies of hostility. 
LYNCH’S EXPEDITION. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, nowever, 
adventurous travelers have in all ages been found 
disposed to make attempts, more or less determ- 
ined, to explore this secluded region. The most 
important, and far the most successful of these 
attempts, was one made in the year 1847, by 
Lieutenant Lynch, an officer in the navy of the 
United States, who entered the Jordan at the 
Sea of Galilee, with three boats and a company 
of ten American seamen, and passed down 
through the whole course of the river to the 
Dead Sea. He afterward made a very thorough 
and careful exploration of that sea. It is how- 
ever only with his adventures on the Jordan 
that we have now particularly to do. 

Lieutenant Lynch proposed his plan to the 
proper department at Washington, and after a 
time received an order to undertake it. He was 


to be sent out to the Mediterranean in command - 


of a store-ship, laden with supplies for the Med- 
iterranean squadron, and was to take the boats 
and men necessary for his expedition on board 
this store-ship. On arriving upon the coast of 
Syria he was to leave the ship, and proceed 
across the country with his boats and men to 
the Sea of Galilee, and there commence his 
voyage. 
THE PREPARATIONS. 

Lieutenant Lynch having received his orders 
immediately commenced making the necessary 
preparations for his enterprise. He provided 
two metallic boats, one of copper and one of 
iron—and both constructed on the principle of 
the life-boats of Mr. Francis.* These metallic 
boats being lighter than those of the same bur- 
den made of wood, could be transported more 
easily, it was thought, across the country; and 
besides it was expected that they would be bet- 
ter able to resist the shocks and collisions to 
which they might be exposed in descending the 
rapids and cataracts of the river. A wooden 
boat, in striking a rock, is oftentimes split and 
splintered, or otherwise hopelessly damaged, 
where an iron or a copper boat would only re- 
ceive an indentation which would do it no injury 
other than marring the beauty of its form. And 
even in cases where a hole is made, the opening 
in the case of a metallic boat, is merely a pro- 
trusion which can often be closed again by blows 
upon the inside, with a hammer. Ten skillful 
and able-bodied seamen were selected for the 
enterprise, all of whom pledged themselves to 
abstain entirely from all intoxicating drinks dur- 
ing the course of the expedition. This pledge 
they faithfully fulfilled, and it was to their being 
thus saved from the deleterious ‘influences of the 
insidious poison, that Lieutenant Lynch attrib- 
uted the remarkable powers of endurance which 

* For a full account of these boats, and the mode of 
their constrt *tion, see the article on Francis’s Life Boats, 
in the number of this Magazine for July, 1851. 
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they afterward evinced under the toils, privations, 
and hardships to which they were exposed. Be- 
sides these seamen there were several other per- 
sons attached to the expedition, in various ca- 
pacities, making the whole number seventeen. 

The boats were so constructed that they could 
be seperated into parts for the purpose of being 
conveyed across the country upon the backs of 
beasts of burden, should it be found impossible 
to convey them in any other way It was hoped, 
however, that they might be drawn over the land 
entire, and sets of trucks were provided for the 
purpose of conveying them. In order, neverthe- 
less, to be prepared for either mode, whichever 
might seem most expedient on the arrival of the 
party upon the coast, one of the men chosen 
was a mechanic, and the necessary tools were 
provided for taking the boats to pieces and put- 
ting them together again, in case it should be 
found necessary so to do. This man was also 
instructed in the art of blasting rocks, as it was 
possible that some case might occur in which 
it might be necessary, in order to open a way 
for the passage of the boats, to remove some 
small obstruction by gunpowder. 

All the necessary arms, instruments and stores 
required for such an expedition were carefully 
provided. The arms were one large blunderbuss, 
fourteen carbines with long bayonets attached, 
and fourteen pistols. Four of these pistols were 
revolvers, and ten of them had bowie knives at- 
tached to them. Each officer was armed with a 
sword, and all, officers and men, were furnished 
with belts which contained a supply of ammu- 
nition. A small but yet complete collection of 
mathematical instruments was procured, sutli- 
cient for making all necessary measurements and 
observations, and an abundant camp equipage, 
consisting of tents, flags, cooking utensils, pre- 
served meats—together with a proper supply of 
oars, sails, ropes, and every other article which 
there was any probability that they might require, 
were all carefully provided, and securely stowed 
on board the ship which was to convey the party 
from their native shores to the coast of Palestine. 
The scene of all these preparations, and the point 
from which the expedition finally set sail, was 
the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, New York. 

THE TURKISH FIRMAN. 

The first thing to be done by the expedition 
on reaching their port in Syria, was to obtain 
the sanction of the government of the country 
to their proceedings. It was obviously not proper 
that such an expedition as this, consisting as it 
did of an armed force in the service of a foreign 
power, should leave their ships, to make an in- 
cursion into any territory whatever, without pre- 
viously receiving permission so to do from the 
constituted authorities. Besides, independently 
of the question of propriety, it was very import- 
ant to obtain the consent of the government as 
a measure of precaution and safety, for although 
the party were expecting to rely mainly on them- 
selves for the means of defense against the hos- 
tility of the natives along the shores of the river, 
it is clear that the danger of collision with them 
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would be very much diminished by a firman from 
the government, enjoining upon the inhabitants 
to allow the travelers to pass on in safety. 

Accordingly Lieut. Lynch, immediately on his 
arrival at Smyrna, his port of destination, pro- 
ceeded at once to Constantinople, and there, with 
the usual forms and ceremonies made known his 
wishes to the sultan, and requested the passport 
After various delays and many negotiations his 
request was finally granted, and the firman was 
received. It was addressed to two pashas, the 
highest dignitaries of Syria, and was, when trans- 
lated into English, as follows : 


Governors of Saida and Jerusalem, 


Captain Lynch of the American Navy, being 
desirous of examining the Dead Sea, his legation 
has asked for him, from our authorities, all due aid 
and assistance. 

You will therefore on the receipt of this pres- 
ent order, give him and his companions, seventeen 
in number, all due aid and co-operation in his ex- 
plorations. 

Protect him therefore, and treat him with the 
regard due to the friendship existing between the 
American government and that of the Sublime Porte 

(Signed) Musrarnua Resuip Pasna. 

Grand Vizier 
MustarPuer Pasna, Governor of Saida. 
Saripu Pasna, Governor of Jerusalem. 
Stambohl, March 7th, 1848. 


THE LANDING AT HAIFA. 

On receiving the firman, Mr. Lynch imme- 
diately left Constantinople, and turned toward 
the south. After various proceedings and ad- 
ventures which can not be here particularly de- 
tailed, his vessel, with all his party, and the vari- 
ous stores and preparations destined for the serv- 
ice of the expedition on board, arrived off the 
town of Haifa, which lies on the southern side of 
the Bay of Acre, and at the foot of Mt. Carmel 

The town of Acre, which stands at the north- 
ern extremity of the bay, was to be the point of 
departure of the expedition in crossing the coun- 
try to the sea of Galilee, but it was necessary 
to land at Haifa, and then proceed to Acre, along 
the shore, as the only favorable anchorage ground 
is on that side of the bay. Acre was itself for- 
merly the port, but the water has become so 
shallow there, in consequence of the drifting in 
of the sands, that vessels coming upon the coast 
now generally make their harbor at Haifa ; though 
Acre is still the capital of the Pachalik, and in 
all respects the most important town.* 

At the time ot the arrival of the vessel the 
surf was rolling in so heavily upon the beach 
as to make it dangerous to attempt to land 
Lieut. Lynch, however, was impatient to reach 
the shore, and accompanied by one or two attend. 
ants he undertook the task. _He came very near 
perishing in the attempt, and was only saved by 
the interposition of some of the natives, who per- 
ceiving the danger came down and rescued him 





* For the situation of these places, and of the beach on 
which the party landed, see the map in the number of this 
Magazine for Augus*, page 291. 
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and his companions from the boiling surges and 
bore them up upon the land. No further com- 


; 


THE LANDING AT HAIFA. 


munication could now be had with the ship, and 
the party who had landed went up to the convent 
on Mt. Carmel, which is the only representative 
of an inn that the locality affords, and there 
they were very kindly received and entertained. 

The next day the wind changed and blew off 
the shore. This enabled the seamen to get out 
the boats, and to convey them to the land, where 
with the help of horses brought for the purpose, 
they were at length drawn up high and dry upon 
the beach. The tents were brought out also and 
pitched on the grass, at a little distance from the 
walls of Haifa, and the preparations were com- 
menced for landing the stores, apparatus, and 
ammunition. The encampment was soon sur- 
rounded with groups of idle Arabs looking on 
with great curiosity and interest, and wondering 
what this mysterious arrival could mean. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Our adventurers soon found themselves beset 
with very serious difficulties in their attempts to 
prosecute the object of their expedition. The 
Arabs that gathered around them were continu- 
ally watching for opportunities to plunder the 
camp. A constant watch and guard was thus 
required on the part of the men, which distracted 
their attention from their work, and impeded their 
progress. The trucks, however, were at length 
landed and the boats were mounted upon them. 
and then horses were obtained and harnessed in, 
in order to draw the boats and the baggage to 
Acre. The horses, however were so small, thin, 
and poor, that the harnesses would not fit to 
them, and what was worse, when at length some 
sort of fitting was effected, the useless beasts 


were then taken off the trucks and launched 
again into the water, in order to be sent to Acre 
across the bay, by sea, while the horses were 
Jeft to draw the empty trucks along the shore. 





The beach itself, which was as firm and level as 

a floor, formed the road, and though there were 
the mouths of two rivers to 
cross, the Kishon and the 
Belus, there were no other 
obstructions, and thus, part- 
ly by water and partly by 
land, the expedition, and 
the multifarious effects be- 
longing to it, were finally 
conveyed to a new rendez- 
vous under the walls of 
Acre. From their encamp- 
ment there, the party saw, 
though not without some 
sad forebodings, the vesse\ 
which had brought them to 
the coast, hoist her sails 
and slowly recede from the 
shore, until at length she 
disappeared from view in 
the western horizon. 

Acre is a much larger 
and more important place 
than Haifa, and is the resi- 
dence of the governor of 

the province, though as the anchorage for ships 
coming into the bay is off the latter place. 
it was necessary for the expedition to land 
there. Being now, however, arrived at Acre, 
an immediate negotiation was entered into with 
the government for procuring some effectual 
means of transporting the boats and the baggage 
across the country to the Galilean sea. After in- 
numerable debates, consultations, and delays, it 
was at length decided to try the novel experi- 
ment of putting camels in harness, to draw the 
trucks. Every one predicted that this would be 
a perfectly futile attempt, but so unwilling was 
Mr. Lynch to take the boats to pieces, if the 
alternative could possibly be avoided, that he 
determined to make the experiment. So after 
experiencing many vexatious difficulties and de- 
lays in procuring the camels, and in altering the 
harnesses, so as to fit the straps and buckles for 
the new and unexpected function which they 
were to be required to fulfill, every thing was at 
length in readiness, and the beasts were put in 
motion. The plan proved perfectly successful 
The docile camels were found to be as ready to 
draw as to carry; and they walked on when 
commanded by their drivers, with the loaded 
trucks in train, as steadily and as cheerfully as 
if they had all their lives been attached to the 
service of wagons. 
THE MARCH. 

In marching across the country from Acre to 
Tiberias the train of the expedition presented a 
very singular spectacle. The carriages or trucks 
on which the boats were borne were drawn by 


| three camels each, two being placed abreast, and 
could not or would not draw the load. The boats | 


the third forward, as leader. There were also 
twelve spare camels for the boats, making three 
relays in ail—the plan of the work being to re- 
lieve the animals every half-hour. The baggage, 
including the tents, the oars, the sails, the am- 
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munition, the provisions, and the camp equipage 
of every sort, required eleven camels more, so 
that in all there were twenty-three of these huge 
beasts in the caravan. Besides the original party 
of Americans there were about fifteen Arabs, all 
mounted and armed, whom, with their chieftain 
or sheikh, Mr. Lynch had engaged at Acre, to ac- 
company the expedition, as an additional guard. 
Thus the whole train consisted of twenty-three 





camels, about eighteen horses, and nearly thirty 
men. And inasmuch as the men, though differ- 
ing from each other, were all dressed in some 
official and picturesque costume, and as the 
boats which formed the most conspicuous ob- 
jects in the procession were decorated with flags 
and banners, the long train, as it advanced across 
the country, wending its way among the hills, 
formed a very gay and animating spectacle 


— 


ty 


THE CARAVAN. 


TIBERIAS. 

The place which had been determined upon as 
the point of embarkation for the boats was the 
town of Tiberias, which is situated on the west- 
ern shore of the Sea of Galilee. In fact, this 
sheet of water is often called the Lake of Tibe- 
rias, on account of its having upon its shores 
this large and important town. For a similar 
reason it is sometimes called the Lake of Gene- 
seret, the town of Geneseret being situated at the 
northern extremity of the lake, near where the 
upper Jordan empties into it. It is somewhat 
unfortunate for this sea that it has such a mul- 
tiplicity of names, since the want of any certain 
and uniform mode of designating it leads to a 
great deal of confusion. 

The town of Tiberias occupies a very pictur- 
eaque and commanding position on the shore of 
the lake: Our party reached it with their boats 
and all their baggage, in safety, after a journey 
of three days in crossing the country from Acre. 
They remained several days at Tiberias before 
commmencing their voyage. 


at this their ultimate point of departure, for their 
final preparations. Stores of provisions were to 
be procured and laid in, the instruments were all 


This delay was | 
necessary, some considerable time being required | 





to be examined and rectified, and many inquiries 
were to be made, in reference to the geography 
of the country through which they were going 
to pass, the character and dispositions of the 
natives, and the course and navigation of the 
river. In the course of these preparations Mr 
Lynch made quite an important addition to his 
flotilla by the purchase of a large wooden boat 
which he found at Tiberias, and which he 
thought might be of service to the expedition as 
a boat of burden. The names of the metallic 
boats which he had brought with him were the 
Fanny Mason and the Fanny Skinner. They 
were named from two young iadies of Washing- 
ton, the daughters respectively of Mr. Secretary 
Mason, and of Commodore Skinner. The wood- 
en boat bought at Tiberias was named the Uncle 
Sam. 
DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

Up to this time, and especially while making 
these preparations at Tiberias for a final em- 
barkation, Mr. Lynch was continually receiving 
intelligence, information, and advice, of the most 
discouraging and disheartening character. Sto- 
ries were told him of previous undertakings of a 
somewhat similar character which had terminated 
most disastrously. Some travelers had been shot 
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by the Arabs in going down the river—others had | were to be summoned to the boats in case of 
died of fevers taken on the low lands through | any emergency or danger requiring their aid 


which they passed, or on the shores of the Dead 
Sea. The river was so rapid, and so obstructed 
by cataracts and cascades, that it would be im- 
possible that boats of the size which the expedi- 
tion had provided could navigate it ; so that even 
if the party were to escape the consequences to 
be feared from the hostility of the natives, they 
were sure to be overturned in the rapids, or dashed 
upon the rocks, and all inevitably drowned. 

To guard against the possibility that the boats 
might find it impracticable to navigate the river, 
Mr. Lynch intended that a detachment of his 
party should proceed by land along the bank, 
with camels, so as to succor the boats’ crews in 
case of danger, or to receive them entirely into 
their caravan in case it should be found neces- 
sary to abandon the river. But the owners of 
the camels that had been employed in drawing 
the boats from Acre were not willing to hazard 
their animals in a journey through so lawless a 
country as that of the Jordan, and some difficulty 
and delay was experienced in procuring others 
to take their places. In fact such was the esti- 
mation in which the wild and desperate spirit of 
the natives of the country was held, that when 
at Acre Mr. Lynch stated to an Arab chieftain 
that he was going to attempt the passage of the 
Jordan from the Sea of Galilee down through the 
valley, the chieftain replied that it was madness 
to attempt such an undertaking with such a 
force. ‘‘ Why, the Bedouins of the Ghor,” said 


he, “ will eat you all up!” 


The Ghor is the Arab name for the valley of 

the Jordan. 
THE EMBARKATION. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements the 
preparations were pushed diligently forward, 
and at length on the morning of the 10th of 
April the expedition embarked. It had been 
previously organized in two parties, the land and 
the water party—a regular concert of action 
having been arranged between the two divisions, 
and precise orders given to all the various officers 
in charge, with instructions adapted to every 
emergency which was at all likely to occur. 
The several officers who went in the boats had 
each his separate duty to perform. One was to 
take topographical sketches of the shores of the 
river as he passed along; another was to make 
geological observations and collect specimens ; 
a third was to note and record the incidents 
which should occur on the route ; while a fourth 
had charge of the herbarium, and was to make 
collections of plants and flowers. The land 
party was under the charge of Lieutenant Dale. 
It consisted of a large number of persons, many 
of whom were Arabs that had been employed to 
accompany the expedition. There were eleven 
camels, and thirty horsemen in the train. The 
land party were instructed to keep as near the 
river as the nature of the country would permit. 
It was not, however, expected that they would be 
at all times in sight of the river, and a signal 
was accordingly agreed upon by which they 





This signal consisted of two musket shots fired 
in quick succession. Any single report, such 
as might be expected to be heard from time to 
time, from shots aimed at wild animals, or s‘g- 
nals made to communicate intelligence from one 
boat to another, they were not to regard. 

Every thing being thus arranged both divisions 
of the expedition took their departure from Tibe- 
rias on the morning of the appointed day. The 
sun was bright, the air was balmy, the fields were 
green, and the calm and unruffled water on the 
lake reflected from its polished surface the green 
slopes of fertile hills around the shores, and in 
the centre the beautiful and unbroken blue of 
the vault of heaven. The long caravan, defiline 
from the gate of the town, took its way along 
the shore for a little distance, and then gradu- 
ally turning inland was soon lost among the 
hills, while the boats, following each other in a 
line, and all heavily laden, glided smoothly along 
their way over the surface of the lake, toward 
the outlet of the Jordan. 

THE NAVIGATION. 

The expedition were occupied about eight 
days in passing down the river from the lake to 
the Dead Sea. The distance in a direct line is 
but about sixty miles, though the river is so tor- 
tuous and meandering in its course, that the voy- 
age made by the boats was lengthened to more 
than two hundred miles, by the sinuosities of the 
stream. The difficulties which the party found 
they had to encounter in the navigation of the 
river were far greater even than they had an- 
ticipated, although those which proceeded from 


.| the savage character and hostile dispositions o! 


the inhabitants were very much less. In fact, 
the Arabs on the banks did very little to molest 
the voyagers, while the cascades and cataracts 
of the stream seemed to be boiling with inces- 
sant and uncontrollable rage against them. The 
current was generally indeed of a moderate ra- 
pidity, and the water deep and smooth; and in 
these cases the progress of the boats was safe 
and easy. But after a brief interval of this kind 
of navigation, the current of the river would 
gradually become more and more rapid, and at 
length, sweeping round some majestic curve, the 
forernost boat would enter a wild ravine, where 
the adventurous navigators would see the whole 
surface of the water from bank to bank white 
with glancing foam; and hear, coming up from 
below, through the gorge into which the river 
was pouring, the sound of a roaring cataract, 
warning them of the approaching danger. In 
such cases the crews would strive with all their 
strength to guide the boats into the swiftest water 
For in such cases the swiftest current always in- 
dicated the deepest channel ; and thus, as often 
happens, the only hope of safety lay in the most 
bold advance into the midst of the danger. In 
the swiftest of these cascades the power of the 
oars over the boats was not sufficient to keep 
them in the channel, and in such cases, at a 
command from the officer, the crews would leap 
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overboard into the water, and clinging to the | rock and lodged there in the middle of the chan- 
gunwales of the boats, they would struggle to | nel. The company on board were in great alarm, 











keep them in the swiftest and darkest part of the 
current. In doing this they would of course be 
borne along themselves, irresistibly, by the surg- 
ing water, finding sometimes a momentary and 
precarious footing upon submerged rocks, and 
sometimes sinking beyond their depth in the boil- 
ing and foaming whirlpools. Having been thus 












THE CASCADES. 


swept down to the foot of the rapids, the men | 


would clamber back dripping into the boats, and 
after a brief respite to recover breath, they would 
resume their oars, and go on as before. 

In some places the fall was too great for even 
this mode of descent, and then a grapnel would 
be sunk to serve for an anchor, and the boat, con- 
trolled by a strong line from the grapnel, would 
be let down gradually—the seamen slowly de- 
livering out the line from her stern. Where the 
bottom of the river was such that a grapnel could 
not be used, some tree, or firmly-rooted bush, 
growing upon the banks, would be made use of 
instead, as a point of support. Notwithstanding 
all these precautions, however, the boats were 
continually striking on the rocks, and receiving 
the most severe concussions. At one time the 
Fanny Mason being in advance of the others, 
and going down a swift descent, struck upon a 





iyr the Uncle Sam was just behind, and was 
coming down upon them with all the force of the 
current. The crew of the wooden boat did all 
in their power to prevent a collision, but in vain 
On the whole it was fortunate that they did not 
succeed, for the shock of the concussion forced 
the lodged boat off the rock into deep water; 
and then both drifted away safely 
down the stream together. 

The metallic boats, it was found, 
endured the thumps and contu- 
sions which they received, with 
" very little damage ; but the wooden 
boat, though heavy and strong, was 
found wholly incapable of sustain- 
©. ing such service. She became so 
much bruised and battered by the 
first two days’ voyage, as to make 
“it evident that it would not be pos- 
sible to keep her long afloat, and 
accordingly on the morning of the 
third day she was abandoned. 
ay HARDSHIPS. 

Of course in such a service ag 
this the whole company, both of.- 
~S ficers and men, endured every con- 
ceivable degree of hardship and 
Sexposure. The men were some- 
> times compelled to work for four 
& or five hours immersed to their 
‘waists in water, and engaged all 
‘the time in lifting, pushing, pull- 
ing, and in other similar toils, re- 
quiring the almost incessant ex- 
ertion of their utmost strength 
Sometimes they were obliged to 
unload the boats and land the car- 
goes on the shore, and then, after 
floating the empty boats down the 
rapids, they would transport the 
heavy packages on their backs 
along the rocky strand to some 
new point of embarkation below. 
In one or two cases they were 
obliged to leave the river alto- 
gether, and transport the boats round certain 
dangerous cascades, by means of some ancient 
sluiceway that had been constructed in former 
times for the purpose of supplying water to a 
mill. They would float the boats along these 
sluiceways, which lay of course upon the banks 
of the river and parallel to the stream, until they 
had reached the lower end, and then, discharg- 
ing the cargo, they wouid drag the boats, and 
carry the cargo, down the bank into the river 
again, where, after having put the effects once 
more on board, they would re-embark and proceed 
as before. When they were in the boats, and 
on the river, the intervals were very few in which 
they could relax their vigilance or enjoy any 
thing like rest. The circuitous windings of the 
stream were continually bringing them into new 
scenes and exposing them to new dangers. Sunk- 
en rocks and hidden shoals were to be watched 
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for and guarded against, continual exertion at 
the oars was required to keep the boats in *he 
centre of the channel, and in a position parallel 
with the direction of the current, and sudden and 
unexpected occurrences arose from time to time, 


bringing new and wholly unlooked-for dangers. | 


At one time, for example, after having just clear- 


ed a dangerous rapid, and got, as they imagined, | 


beyond the danger, they were carried rapidly 
round a curve of the river under a mass of low, 
overhanging branches, which lay so close to the 


water, that they threatened to sweep the men 


out of the boats, as they were whirled swiftly 
along beneath them. 
ENCAMPING. 

Sometimes the party in the boats spent the 
whole day without seeing any thing of their 
comrades in the caravan, though it was arranged 
generally that the two divisions of the expedition 
should meet at night. The scene of the encamp- 


2 


THE ENCAMPMENT. 


ment in such cases presented a very exciting and 
animating spectacle. ‘The place selected was 
usually some smooth and level spot on the bank 
of the river, sheltered if possible by a wood, and 
easily accessible both from the water and the 
land. Here for an hour there was presented a 
very picturesque and busy scene. Some of the 
men were employed in mooring the boats on the 
shore, and in mounting the blunderbuss for their 
protection. Others were engaged in raising the 


| numerous tents, and driving the tent pins into 





the ground to secure them, while the wearied 
camels stood patiently by, waiting to be disbur- 
dened. On some neighboring elevation, recon 
noitrers, Arab or American, were to be seen scru 


| tinizing the country all round, to watch for any 


indications that might exist of the presence 
of an enemy, while other officers appointed for 
the purpose, were riding over the plain, station- 
ing the outposts for the night. When the tents 


were pitched the baggage was collected, and|to be alluvial m its character, the river being 


piled securely in the centre of the inclosure which 
they formed, and then supper was prepared. 
After supper the sentinels were posted, the bus- 
tle and movement gradually subsided, and the 
whole encampment became a scene of silence 
and repose. 
THE SCENERY. 

The general scenery of the country, as it pre- 
sented itself to the party in their journeyings 
through the valley, was beautiful, though some- 


what solitary and wild. The valley was found | 





bordered with broad and fertile fields, sometimes 
wooded, and sometimes under a rude and sim- 
ple cultivation, with ranges of mountains bound- 
ing the view beyond. The party in the boats 
passed many ruined bridges and mills, and some- 
times their attention was attracted by the sites 
of ancient villages on the banks of the stream, 
where apparently thriving towns had once ex- 
isted, but which were now the seats of dilapi- 
dation and decay. They saw very few of the 
natives of the country, and were only twice 
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alarmed by any apprehension of danger from 
them. Sometimes they saw parties of Arabs en- 
camped in the interior, and in a few instances 
they went to visit them in their encampments. 
The people were generally found to be peaceable 
and well disposed, though full of curiosity in re- 
spect to every thing pertaining to their strange 
visitors. They lived in black tents, made of a 
sort of coarse cloth, woven from goat’s or camel’s 
hair, and had their horses tethered on the grass 
by the side of their encampment. These were 
the Bedouin or wandering Arabs. There were 
others who lived in rude villages which were com- 
posed of tents of the simplest and most primitive 
construction.” At one time the expedition pass- 
ed such a village on the bank of the river, and 
as the boats glided rapidly by, the whole popu- 
lation of the place, men, women, and children, 
came running down the bank together, gazing at 
the unwonted spectacle, and uttering loud and 
discordant cries of curiosity and wonder. 

These scenes, however, of life and activity 
were exceptions to the general silence and soli- 
tude which reigned throughout the valley. Often 
for miles no human habitation was seen, nor any 
indication whatever of the existence or agency 
of man. In such cases the boats glided along, 
in passing over the dark and still waters that in- 
tervened between one cascade or rapid to an- 
other, through scenes of rural loveliness, which 
would have been simply picturesque and beauti- 
ful had not the remoteness, the silence, and the 
solitude made them sublime. The stream flowed 
tranquilly over its dark depths. Trees fringed 
with mosses, or festooned with climbing plants, 
overhung the banks, and waved their dark and 
luxuriant foliage over the stream. Flowers 
bloomed on the shore, and long grass waved in 
the margin of the water, while birds among the 
branches, of strange and unknown form and 
plumage, sang in mournful notes,’as if lament- 
ing the solitude. 

THE PILGRIMS’ FoRD. 

At length on the seventh day after entering 
the river at the Sea of Galilee, the expedition 
arrived safely at what is called the Pilgrims’ 
Ford, which is so near to the mouth of the Jor- 
dan, that it may properly be considered as the 
termination of the voyage on the river. The 
Pilgrims’ Ford is situated at the point where 
the road from Jericho comes down to the river, 
and it must of course be near the place where 
the children of Israel effected their passage un- 
der the command of Joshua, and where David 
and his company crossed when pursued by Ab- 
salom. The place is now called the Pilgrims’ 
Ford, from the fact that an immense concourse 
of pilgrims annually visit the river at this spot, 
to bathe in the sacred waters. They come to 
this point because it is here that occurred the 
most interesting events of sacred history that 
were connected with the river. This too is al- 
most the only spot that occurs throughout the 
whole of the long and meandering course of the 
stream, where its banks can be safely and easily 
reached ; though it is probable that the irrepressi- 








ble spirit of devotion and zeal which impels such 
multitudes of pilgrims to journey to the river, 
would have led them to brave any dangers, end 
encounter any difficulties in making their way 
to the spot at which they supposed the events 
that awakened their veneration occurred, wher- 
ever it might have been. Of these events the 
one which chiefly inspires the feelings of solemn 
awe which the approach to the river awakens, is 
the baptism of Jesus Christ in its waters, by 
John. 
PILGRIMS. 

It would seem probable from the sacred nar- 
rative that it must have been near the mouth of 
the Jordan, that John assembled his congrega- 
tions, and baptized his followers; and this sup- 
position the most ancient traditions confirm ; as 
the place which has been for many centuries re- 
garded as the scene of the Baptist’s ministry, is 
at the ford where the road from Jericho comes 
down to the stream. Even the exact spot where 
Jesus stood when he was baptized, is pointed out 
to the pilgrims, and they place entire confidence 
in the truth of the tradition. The pilgrims come 
to visit this spot, in one great annual caravan, 
which leaves Jerusalem for this purpose in April, 
under a proper escort, and taking the road by 
Jericho they proceed in an apparently endless 
train to the banks of the river. Here as soon 
as they reach the banks they all rush down into 
the stream, in a state of the wildest excitement, 
to immerse themselves in the sacred water—the 
young and the old, the rich and the poor, the 
sick and the well, the strong and the feeble, to- 
gether. When the first paroxysm of excitement 
is over, they proceed to provide themselves with 
memorials and relics to commemorate their visit. 
Some cut stems of the young trees which grow 
upon the banks—willows or palms—and form 
staves of them. Some dip up the water, and fill 
small bottles of leather or of tin, with it, to carry 
away. Others have brought cloths, which they 
dip into the stream, and then reverently fold them 
up and bear them home, to be preserved and 
used finally as shrouds to wrap their bodies in 
when they die. Even European and American 
travelers who visit the spot, in the train of the 
pilgrims’ caravan, and whe have no such super 
stitious veneration for the water, still generally 
take a portion of it with them when they return, 
to preserve as a souvenir of their visit, or to be 
used in the baptisms of children in their native 
land. 

The party of Mr. Lynch arrived at the ford, 
and encamped there the day before the pilgrims 
were to arrive. At three o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the whole camp was aroused from 
its repose by the intelligence that the pilgrims 
were coming. The people arose in haste, an: 
issuing from their tents, they beheld an im- 
mense number of torch-lights, with a dark mov- 
ing mass beneath them, slowly advancing over 
the brow of a hill. Mr. Lynch began to fear 
that his camp would be overwhelmed and swept 
away, as it were, by this coming inundation ; 
and he accordingly ordered the tents to be struck, 
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and all the baggage and effects to be moved back, 
out of the way. He then directed his Arab al- 
lies to mount their horses, arm themselves with 
their long spears, and taking their position in 
front of the baggage, to form a sort of military 
cordon, for its protection. At the same time, he 
ordered the boats to be launched from the shore, 
and stationed on the opposite side of the river, 
a little below the place where the pilgrims were 
to enter the waters. These arrangements had 
scarcely been effected before the crowd of pil- 
grims came on—men, women, and children— 
mounted on donkeys, horses, camels, and mules, 
and all rushing eagerly and impetuously toward 
the bank of the stream. 

This was, however, only the advanced portion 
of the great throng. It was not until two hours 
afterward that the main body arrived. As fast 
as the several parties came to the brink, they dis- 
mounted, and pressed forward into the water, 
singing, calling, and shouting, in paroxysms of 
the wildest excitement and enthusiasm. They 
were of all languages and nations, having been 
gathered from Europe, from Asia, from Africa, 
and even from America: and they exhibited every 
possible variety of dress and demeanor. They 
were of all ranks and conditions, and of every 
age ; young children having been brought with 
their mothers, suspended in baskets or panniers 
from the backs of camels or mules. As they 
came down to the brink they removed their outer 
robes, and then rushed eagerly down the bank 
into the water. Some of them had dresses 
made for the purpose, consisting of a white robe, 
with a black cross upon it,, Others went in 
clothed in a portion of they ordinary attire. 
All dipped themselves, or wergdipped by others, 
three times in the sacred stream, and then came 
up to the dry land again, and the ceremony was 
ended. 

So great is the eagerness of the pilgrims to 
rush into the river on these occasions, that many 
instances have occurred of their being swept 
away by the current and drowned—for although 
the place is called a ford, still in an ordinary 
state of the river the water in the mid-channel 
is very deep, and the current very rapid. It was 
partly with a view to guard against accidents of 
this kind on this occasion, that Mr. Lynch sent 
his boats out into the stream, when he found that 
the pilgrims were coming. The foremost of the 
pilgrims in entering the water were surprised to 
see the boats, and they called out to the boat- 
men, saying that that was a sacred place, and 
that the boats must not remain there. When it 
was explained to them, however, that the object 
of the arrangement was to render assistance to 
the pilgrims in case of any emergency occurring 
in which assistance might be required, they 
seemed very thankful for the intended kindness, 
and allowed the boats to remain. 

In an hour from the time when the great body 
of the pilgrims arrived, they began to return ; 
and in three hours all were gone, leaving no ves- 
tige behind them; so rapidly did the great pa- 
geant disappear. < 
Vou. V.—No. 28.—F r 


THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER. 

From the Fords to the mouth of the river, the 
distance is but a few miles. The banks here are 
low, the country is flat and level, and is covered 
with canes, willows, sedges, and tall grass, pre- 
senting a spectacle of dreary solitude and deso- 
lation. Strange varieties of wild fowl inhabit 
these thickets, and shoals and sand-banks, formed 
by the deposits of the river, disfigure the stream, 
whose sluggish current moves more and more 
slowly as its waters approach the dismal lake, 
where, like man descending to the grave, they 
are to repose for a time, and then ascend into 
the heavens. Long before the waters of the 
river reach their outlet, they become impregna- 
ted with the salt and acrid solutions of the sea. 
In fact, the whole region into which they now 
are entering, seems filled with volcanic products, 
and saturated with salts. Indeed, there are, in 
some places, broad tracts of clayey and sandy 
alluvion, so strongly charged with these deadly 
impregnations that no plant will grow upon 
them, and the dreary monotony of their surface 
is only varied by the inflorescences and incrusta- 
tions which remain in the shallow depressions 
where pools of water have stood, and have been 
dried up by the sun. It was here, as it is sup- 
posed, that the brass castings were made by 
King Hiram for the Templé of Solomon, as de- 
scribed in 1 Kings vii. 45, 46: “ And all these ves- 
sels which Hiram made to King Solomon for the 
house of the Lord were of bright brass. In the 
plain of Jordan did the king cast them, in the 
clay ground between Succoth and Zarthan.” In 
a word, the beautiful stream, after meandering 
for hundreds of miles through scenes of verdure 
and beauty, which its fertilizing influences cre- 
ate, and which its graceful meanderings adorn, 
comes to an end at last in a gloomy region of 
desolation and death. Its waters rise from ele- 
vated fountains and springs that are fed by the 
snows and glaciers of mountain summits. They 
are lost, at last, in a deep volcanic valley, arid 
and desolate, and almost wholly inaccessible to 
man 

CHANGES. 

Such is the River Jordan as it now appears 
How far the stream itself, and the country on 
its banks, may have undergone change during 
the twenty or thirty centuries which have elapsed 
since the Scripture narratives were written, it i 
now impossible to say. Various causes are con- 
stantly in operation to produce modifications in 
the physical structure of the globe, and the beds 
of rivers are not exempt from the general liabil- 
ity to change. Not only the course of a stream. 
but the depth and rapidity of the current may 
vary, through the operation of causes acting so 
slowly that the effect is not perceived in the 
course of a single generation, while yet they 
produce very important results in the course of 
a thousand years. In the first place, the direc- 
tion of the meanderings of a river which flows, 
like the Jordan, through an alluvial valley, ix 
constantly changing. In all the concave por- 





tions of the shore the current of course sete 
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against the bank, and the earth which forms the 
bank being thus undermined, caves in, and is 


SOURCES OF THE JORDAN. 
A great interest has been felt in all ages in 


carried down the stream by the impulse of the | respect to the source of the Jordan, and the 
water. This alluvion is then deposited in por- | fountain, which in former times was considered 
tions on all the convex portions of the bank be- | as entitled to the honor of originating this sacred 
low, and thus forms new land, which rises higher | stream, is a very remarkable and a very copious 
and higher by fresh depositions, made especially | spring, which issues from a cavern in the face of 
in times of flood, until it reaches the level of the | a precipice of rocks, at a place called Banias, sit- 
surrounding plain; and, at length, after the | uated on the southern slopes of Mt. Lebanon. 
lapse of many years, the changes in the bed of | about forty miles north of the Sea of Galilee 
the stream bring the newly-formed bank into the | At some distance farther up the mountain, how- 
concave form, when it is undermined and carried | ever, in a green and secluded dell, there is a very 
away again, and then again deposited under the | remarkable pond, circular in its form, and filled 


shelter of salient points still farther down the | with clear and pellucid water. 


It has been 


stream. Thus there is a perpetual series of | known from the earliest times by the name of 
changes going on; each successive portion of | Phiala, or The Bowl, and there is an immemo- 


the alluvial plain through which the river winds 
its way being destroyed and reproduced again in 
endiess alternation. This process in a great river 
like the Mississippi is so slow, that great forests 
grow upon the new-made land before its time 
comes for being undermined. The trees of these 
forests of course are carried down wit!: the earth 
on which they grow, and it is these trees which 
form the snags and sawyers by which the navi- 
gation of that mighty stream is so much im- 
ed. 

Even the rapidity of the current of a river, 
and the quantity of water which is contained in 
its bed, may change very essentially in the course 
of centuries. It has been recently found that 
various portions of the earth’s surface are sub- 
ject to slow motions, either of rising or sinking 
—motions which are wholly inappreciable while 
they are taking place, but which, after a long 
lapse of time, produce important results. It is 
difficult to detect, and still more difficult to meas- 
ure these changes of level, excepting on the bor- 
ders of the sea ; for it is only there that there is at 
hand a ready and sure standard of comparison. 
There is, however, no doubt that these slow 
movements of elevation and depression are all 
the time going on in various farts of the earth, | 
especially in voleanic countries. They result from | 
deep-seated causes, the nature of which is not | 
known ; but they are slowly working out a very 
extensive, and, perhaps, ultimately, a total alter. | 
ation in the altitudes of continents, the rapidity 
of rivers, and in the configuration of ocean shutes. 
From these, or from some other causes, the ac- 
counts which ancient writers give of the rivers 
of their time, do not accord at all with the ap- 
pearance and the character of the streams at the 
present day. We might have expected that this 
would have been the case with the Jordan; as 
its bed, and especially the sea into which it emp- 
ties, lie in a volcanic region, known to be pecu- 
liarly subject to the disturbances we have de- 
scribed. It seems, however, in fact not to be so, 
as the narratives of the sacred writers, referring 
to the river, and the descriptions which they give 
of it, apply with-remarkable exactness to the 
present condition of the stream. 
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“THE BOWL.” 


nal t.adition, that the fountain at Banias is sup- 
plied from this little lake, as its reservoir. Jo- 
sephus says, that to prove the fact some curious 
explorers of the locality put chaff into the lake, 
and then watching below they saw it come out 
at the fountain. In recent times another stream 
has been explored, which originates at a point 
far higher up the mountain, and descending 
through a long ravine, it joins the Jordan below 
Banias, and brings a greater supply of water 
than that which comes from the cavern fount- 
ains. The desire which geographers and trav- 
elers have, in all ages, felt to ascertain the true 
and original sources of the river, has led to a 
great deal of curious investigation and research 
The nature and the results of these inquiries we 
shall see in detail, when we come to explore the 
wild and romantic solitudes of Mt. Lebanon. 
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BY THE AUTHOR oF “ RECOLLECTIONS OF ST. PETERSBURG.” 


TUNIS. 


| of other days have become no less picturesque 





At Smyrna I was fortunate enough to hear | Greek mariners. 

of a Greek brigantine about to sail for Tunis.| Pleasantly we sailed along, winding among, 
I did not inquire what motives of traffic induced | and touching at the Greek islands; for the 
the speculative Hellenes to undertake so un- Hellenic merchantmen do not hold themselves 
wonted a voyage; nor did they ask why I | bound to any very definite course, and a few 
wished to follow a route so unusual. It was | days, or even weeks, made no special difference 
voted in solemn council that I should have the to myself. The weather was delightful ; I had 
occupancy of the little cabin in consideration of | plenty of books on board ; and the functions of 
the payment of certain piastres, which went to | captain and cook were admirably performed, 
swell the common fund; for the vessel was a/ though not by the personages who bore these 
joint-stock affair, and all on board had a share | titles. It was not long before it was manifest 





in the venture. 

The Scamandre, in accordance with the wont 
of the Greek Rayahs, sailed under a foreign 
flag; she bore at her peak the French tricolor, 
though I doubt if the whole crew could have 
mustered a score of French words among them. 
Sokraté, the captain, was a little, oily, good- 
humored Smyrniote, whose chief occupation on 
board seemed to be the concoction of the soups 
and pilaffs, which were nominally under the 
superintendence of Nicolao, the cook, a superb- 
looking Hydrivte, with a magnificent mustache, 
dressed in snowy kilt, and scarlet leggings, with 
a shawl girdle round his waist, from which 
peeped the handles of sundry unprofessional 
locking weapons. He was the very embodiment 
of a boarding-school Miss’s ideal of one of those 
fascinating corsairs who used to cruise among 
the islands of the Archipelago. But that is all 
changed now ; and the picturesque Greek pirates 


that Sokrété knew little of navigation, while 
| Nicolao was supremely ignorant of the mysteries 
| of the cuisine; but as the cook was a capital 
| sailor, after the Greek fashion, and the captain 
| proved to be a Hellenic Ude, we neither sailed nor 
| fared the worse for the interchange of function 

I was not long in ignorance of the reason of 
the mystery. The officers were appointed by 
the company, each having a voice in proportion 
to the amount of his venture; and Sokratée 
was the chief capitalist of the concern, while 
poor Nicolao’s whole wealth was comprised in 
| his fine person and its showy adornments ; but 
| he was, moreover, famed through the Grecian 
|isles for his seamanship. The most important 
posts on board were those of captain and cook, 
and when the ballots were counted, it appeared 
that the prizes had fallen to the shares of capital 
and skill, the former, as usual, taking the first 
| prize. 
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Our last touching-place was Candia ; we then 
put out into the open sea, our prow pointing 
directly for the land of the Moors. Leaving 
Malta to the right, we began to near Cape Bon. 
Here the light breeze, which had scantily filled 
our lazy sails, rose suddenly to a sharp gale 
from the east, and the smooth waters of the Medi- 
terranean were almost instantaneously broken 
into short chopping seas, which pitched the 
little Scamandre about in a manner that excited 
no small alarm among our crew, who like all 
Greek sailors, brave enough when off a lee 
shore, were very cowards when out of sight of 
land. 

Affairs no sooner began to assume a some- 
what threatening aspect than the captain betook 
himself to the cabin, and instituted a vigorous 
course of fumigation before a gilt Saint Nicholas, 
which occupied a conspicuous niche ; while the 
Saint’s namesake, our imperial cook, drawing 
his crimson tarbouche over his brows, rushed to 
the helm, which he kept hard up, and so we 
scudded before the wind. The gale was soon 
over, and we were safe; but a great dispute 
arose as to whom we owed our preservation. 
The captain resigned his personal pretensions in 
favor of the Saint, only claiming for himself the 
merit of having secured his powerful interven- 
tion by the vigor and persistence of his own 
fumigations. Nicolao made light of the preten- 
sions set up on behalf of his saintly namesake, 
declaring that, but for himself all on board would 
have been food for fishes, and mere than insinu- 


ating that his saintship was only a “ painted 


bredd.” The vessel waxed as tumultuous as the 
Athenian Agora of old ; and the debates enliven- 


whiled away our weary eight days’ quarantine at 
the Goletta; and when I left the Scamandre the 
question was as far as ever from a settlement. 
For aught I know it may still be mooted among 
the islands of the gean. 

There were reports of the plague at Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna, and we were put into 
quarantine. But at last the yellow flag was 
hauled down, and I was at liberty to land at the 
Goletta, the port of Tunis, and to make my first 
acquaintance with those Moors and Arabs, who 
had so long haunted my imagination. This 
dated back from those boyish days when I used 


| and picturesque peaks. 
ed the remaining four days of the voyage, and | 





ing the truth of Robinson Crusoe or Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

The Goletta, or “little throat,” is properly the 
narrow canal through the neck of land which 
separates the Bay of Tunis from “ El] Bahéirah,” 
the shallow lagoon upon the farther or western 
shore of which Tunis is built. This channel is 
strongly fortified, and a considerable town has 
grown up about it. These long white lines of 
batteries, grim with cannon, have been supposed 
to be the key of Tunis ; but with little reason, as 
it seemed to me : for, in the first place, the la- 
goon is so shallow as to be passable only by the 
sandales, or little flat-bottomed boats of the place ; 
and then the bay presents a half-score of places 
where a landing might be effected with as little 
annoyance from the guns of the Goletta, as the 
Americans at Vera Cruz experienced from the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 

It is some eight or ten miles across the lagoon 
to Tunis, and the usual course is to go by land 
along the northern shore ; but the few carriages 
I saw, two-wheeled, and covered with a thick 
striped cloth, effectually closing door and win- 
dows, offered so few attractions, that I rather 
chose to go by water across the lagoon. Once 
fairly clear of the Goletta, the gcenery ‘became 
most impressive to the eye, and to the imagina- 
tion. In front were the white walls of Tunis, 
rising, terrace by terrace, up a series of bosky 
heights, relieved by towers, domes, and mina- 
rets, crowned by the imposing Kasbah, or cita- 
del, which forms so striking a feature in all 
Moorish towns; while in the distance rose a 
range of hills, broken here and there into bold 
For more than three 
thousand years, these walls have gleamed white- 
ly up from the still lagoon; for Tunis was a 
city long before Pheenician Dido, flying from the 
murderers of her lord, crossed the sea, and 
founded Carthage. 

The shores of this lagoon have witnessed 
some of the most striking events of history. 
There, if ancient tradition may be trusted, came 
the remnants of the Canaanitish tribes who es- 
caped the exterminating sword of Joshua, when 
the Hebrew invaders precipitated themselves 
upon the Promised Land. Hither followed their 
Amalekite and Philistine kindred in after ages, 
when David completed the work of rooting out 


to lie under the spreading maples, poring over | the original possessors of the land. Fully in our 


the “ Authentic Narrative of the loss of the Brig 


Commerce : by Captain James Riley,” until the | 


green boughs overhead put on the brazen glare 
of an African sky, and the cool breezes from the 
Green Mountains smote upon my forehead like 
blasts from Sahara. All the desert was in my 
soul, and I lay upon its burning sands, parched 
with thirst, transfixed by the keen sunbeams, 
watching the fratricidal combat between good 
Sidi Hamet and Seyd, of which my fate was to 
be the prize. I have since learned to doubt 
the veracity of that much-enduring navigator, 
whose Cagliostro visage leers in horrid copper- 
plate from the front of his book ; but in those 
days I should as soon have thought of question- 





view, as we sailed along, was the site of Car- 
thage, and along the northern shore of the la- 
goon fled the fugitives from the city “to be de- 
stroyed,” the women glorious with shorn heads. 
for they had given their tresses, to be twisted 
into cords for the military engines, with which 
the vain attempt had been made to stay the Ro- 
man legions. On the southern shore, near the 
village of Rhades, is shown the spot where Reg- 
ulus overthrew the Carthaginians ; and under 
the walls of Turis he was himself defeated and 
taken prisoner, by Spartan Xanthippus. There 
were fought the great battles between the Van- 
dals and the decaying Roman state. From 
hence Genseric stepped on board his ships, not 
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caring where he went, sure that the winds would 
bear him to some land which “ God willed to be 
punished.” Hither he brought back the spoils 
of Rome, and the seven-branched candlestick, 
which Titus had borne from Jerusalem. Up 
this lagoon, now so shallow, came the great 
fleet of Belisarius to the very walls of Tunis, 
and bore away as prisoner the last of the Van- 
dal kings, laughing in bitter scorn at the muta- 
bility of fortune. All along these fertile plains 
raged the terrible wars of Justinian, which, in 
less than a score of years, swept away more 
than five millions of inhabitants, and reduced to 
a desert this granary of the later Roman Empire. 

To these regions, thus desolated, came then 
the rumors of strange events in the East ; a new 
prophet had arisen, whose followers were bent 
on the conquest of the world; and soon across 
the wilderness of Barca came Abdallah and Ak- 
bar; and the tide of Saracen and Arabic inva- 
sion swept over the land, crushing and blending 
together the races and tribes who dwelt there, 
until conquerors and conquered were fused into 
one common people, among whom it were as 
vain to hope to discover traces of the original 
races, as it would be to look among the coal 
strata of Pittsburg for the distinct shapes of the 
antediluvian vegetation from which they have 
been formed. They built the holy city of Kai- 
rouan, the fourth sanctuary of the Moslem world, 
and hallowed it by depositing within its mosque 
the remains of Abu-Zemhat, the barber and trust- 
ed friend of the prophet. 

The waves of the Crusades rolled aside from 


Tunis, until Saint Louis of France, wrathful that 
tie Tunisians had intercepted the succors sent 
to Palestine, landed upon the site of the two 
Carthages, at the head of the lagoon, and took 
solemn possession of the country; declaring 
that “We put you under the ban of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of Louis, King of France, his 


lieutenant.” But the fierce African sun and the 
diseases of the climate fought against the inva- 
ders, and as the hot southern winds blew into 
their camp, the Moors raised the desert sands 
by machines, and buried the Crusaders in this 
artificial sand-storm. Wearily waited the French 
monarch for the coming of his Sicilian allies, 
without whom he could not lay siege to Tunis ; 
but when at last their white sails were seen in 
the dim horizon, Saint Louis lay upon the bed 
of ashes, which he had chosen for his dying 
couch ; and when the Sicilian monarch landed, he 
found his brother, the King of France, a corpse ; 
and the wrecks of this great army sailed away 
from the lagoon, broken and dispirited. The spot 
where he expired is now marked by a chapel, 
erected by Louis-Philippe, with the consent of 
the Bey of Tunis. 

A century after the death of Louis, two Lesbi- 
an youths, Horuc and Hayradin, sons of a potter, 
left their wheels and clay, to seek their fortunes 
among the corsairs. Long after, when their red 
beards had grown, they became, successively, 
under the name of Barbarossa, terrible through 
all the seas from Constantinople to Gibraltar. 





The younger of these, not satisfied with the 
barren sovereignty of the seas, appeared at the 
Goletta, made himself master of Tunis, from 
whence he infested all the adjacent coasts of 
Christendom. The Emperor Charles the Fifth 
assembled a mighty armament. manned with the 
flower of the Flemish and Spanish knights, with 
galleys from Naples and Sicily, and vessels from 
Genoa, led by the renowned Andrew Doria, aid- 
ed by the Maltese Knights of St. John, the sworn 
foes of the infidel, and sanctified by the blessing 
of the Pope. Vainly did Barbarossa recall his 
cruisers, and summon aid from all the Barbary 
States. The Christians stormed the Goletia, 
and the remnants of its garrison fled to Tunis, 
across the lagoon, which had now been filled up. 
so as to become a treacherous morass. A great 
battle was fought, not far from Tunis; the son 
of the potter was defeated, the city was taken. 
and 30,000 of the inhabitants were massacred in 
cold blood, and 10,000 carried away captives. 

England signalized her rising naval power by 
chastising the corsairs; the first English fleet 
which ever passed the Straits of Gibraltar, under 
command of the great Admiral Blake, battered 
down the Goletta, burnt the Tunisian fleet, and 
compelled the release of the Christian prisoners 

Since then Tunis has only known the petty 
struggles common to Moslem States. Dynasty 
after dynasty arose, and were cut off by the deg- 
ger, the scimetar, or the bowstring ; till the be- 
ginning of the last century, when Hassan Ben 
Ali, the grandson of a Greek renegade, gained 
the post of Bey, and founded the family which 
has ever since held that station. 

We made our slow way up the shallow lagoon. 
along a winding channel which is kept open 
only by the constant use of a dredging machine 
The lagoon, anciently deep enough to float the 
largest vessels, being the receptacle of all the 
filth of the city, became gradually filled up, so 
that it was little more than a fetid morass; but 
a few years ago the sea, during a violent storm, 
broke over the bar, and again excavated the lake 
to its present size. But the process of filling up 
has recommenced, and the water is so shallow 
that the agitation of a storm stirs up the black 
ooze from the bottom till it resembles the mud 
pools in Dante’s Inferno, exhaling odors any 
thing but like those of Araby the Blest. 

Entering the city we made our way to the 
Morgiana or Frank quarter, close to the Marine 
Gate, conspicuous by the flags of the foreign 
consuls, each of whom seems determined to out- 
vie his neighbor in the size of his national en- 
sign. Our patriotism was, of course, hugely 
gratified by perceiving that the stars and stripes 
were displayed upon a flag whose dimensions 
did not fall below those of its neighbors. The 
Morgiana is tolerably well-built, in the Moorish 
style, and here the Bey furnishes houses for the 
representatives of foreign nations, charging them, 
as I was assured, a rent that would seem exor- 
bitant to even the blunted conscience of a New 
York landlord. But lying at the base of the city, 
and upon a level with the lagoon, all the filth 
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from every quarter pours into it by an open ditch 
which forms the only sewer, and stagnates in 
the adjacent streets, and we had olfactory evi- 
dence of the justice of the least flattering of the | 
epithets by which the Moors designate Tunis— | 
El Fassedéh, “ the foul.” 


At Cologne, I thought I could distinguish the | 


thirty several stenches which the poet has im- 
mortalized ; but no such discrimination is pos- 
sible at the Morgiana. 
one overwhelming and overpowering stench, 
which not even the famous Tunisian perfumes 
can overcome. The City of the Three Kings, 


Jean-Marie Farina, is at least washed by the | ulation may be obtained. 


for the accommodation of foreigners; and to the 
Hotel Alexis every one must go who is not in a 
position to ask the hospitality of his national 
representative. This hotel is kept in a manner 
worthy of all credit by a little Frenchwoman, 
whose fates, some years ago, cast her lot here ; 

and bestowed upon her, in the capacity of major 
domo and general assistant, an odd-looking, 


| withered, little old Moor, a namesake of the 


All here are blent into | 


Prophet, whose ministrations have comforted the 
heart of many an infidel. 
The Marine Gate is the principal place of 


| entrance and exit for the city; and here the best 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins, and the renowned | general view of the different classes of the pop- 


That well-fed, oily 


sweeping Rhine; but I can conceive of no filth | Moor, just about to mount his mule and set out 
that would not be still more defiled by lavation | for his pleasant country-house amid the groves 


in the fetid Bahéirah. It is singular that the | 
two most noted depéts of perfumes in the world 
should be so pre-eminently mal-odorous. Is it a 
sort of compensation by poetical justice? or is 
it an illustration of the Socratic doctrine, that 
pleasure and pain are joined together at the ex- 
tremities, so that when one is present, the other 
is not far removed! Be that as it may, the name 
of reeking Cologne has become a synonym all 
over the civilized world for the fragrant “ ex 
tract” of the renowned Farina; and the remem- 
brance of the odorous Tunisian attar of roses 
and of jasmin comes to me dashed evermore 
with the stenches of the Morgiana. 


MOORISH COSTUMES. 


The traveler who arrives at Tunis is free from 
one annoyance to which he is exposed elsewhere. 
He is not obliged to choose his hotel. As far as 
[ could learn, there is but one in the whole city 


| drawn over 
' 
heads, 





| dark eyes peer out at you. 


of El-Aryanah, presents the ancient costume in 
all its picturesque aspects. Over his shoulders 
is flung a snowy haick, a voluminous shawl 
wound about his head conceals the invariable 
cap, and forms the turban, another shawl gir- 
dles his portly waist ; and his nether limbs are 
shrouded in breeches of balloon-like dimensions 
It is but rarely that you will see one of the 
inmates of his harem ; if you do, all that meets 
your eye is a pyramid of white cotton, with an 
oblong opening near the top, from which two 
Young Tunis is re- 
presented by that of- 
ficer who has just 
galloped in from the 
Bardo. His frock 
coat, close trowsers, 
epaulets, and bright 
buttons, would at 
first deceive you into 
the belief that he 
was a European; 
the only national 
thing about him is 
the invariable sha- 
sheah, or red cap, 
with its floating blue 
tassel. There is a 
group of Arabs from 
the country, with the 
hoods of their haicks 
their 
and bound 
around with a cam- 
el’s hair cord A 
Maltese is pacing a 


| saddleless horse up 
‘and down; a group 





of filthy Jews, con 


| spicuous by their 


prescrihed black gar- 
ments, are endeavor- 
ing to drive some 
petty traffic ; a water-carrier threads his way 
among the crowd, jingling his metallic cups to 
attract customers; a negro woman is crouched 
upon the ground with a tray before her, con- 
taining the national dish of kouskoussou; a com- 
pany of negroes are basking in the hot sun; and 


MILITARY COSTUME. 
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close by them is a group of camels, loaded with | 


rush baskets, and smeared over with a filthy- 
looking mixture of tar and grease—awkward, 
ungainly animals, bearing the same relation to 
the true “ ship of the desert” that the “ twenty- 
shilling” beast of an itinerant “ porgie-seller” 
does to a blood-horse. Making his way through 
the groups of Jews, porters, money-changers, 
water-carriers, flower-boys, date-sellers, and 
kouskoussou-venders, bestowing blows right and 
left with a stout cudgel, comes a dragoman from 
some foreign consulate, escorting a Frank trav- 
eler. Formerly it was unsafe for a Frank to 
walk the streets without this attendance; and 
even now, I was told, it is as well to have one 
with you in the suburbs, to protect you from the 
insults of the women, who in all Mohammedan 
countries are far more fanatical than the men. 
[, however, dispensed with any such attendance, 
and found no reason to regret its absence. 
Among your first necessities upon arriving at 
Tunis, is that of an interpreter, at least for cer- 
tain occasion visits, intercourse 
with official personages, for narghileh and coffee 
ceremonials. You re ber—especially if in- 
land bred, and your French acquired at tenth- 
hand—the trembling accents with which, at a 
Parisian café, you essayed your first “ Gahsong, 
donny mwawy dew”—something or other, and 
your relief at the waiter’s prompt reply, “ Yees, 
sar; sal I bring you Galignani, or de Times, or 
Punch; or—” correcting himself as he perceived 
you poising yourself, more Americano, on the 
hind legs of your chair—‘ or, vould. you like 
to see de Treebune!”’ No such pleasant sur- 
prise awaits you in Tunis—the mountain will 
not thus come to Mohammed, and Mohammed 
must go to the mountain—at second-hand. So 
an interpreter you must have, who transmutes 
your formal and laborious speeches into some- 
thing comprehensible to the calm-eyed dignitary 
at your side. Your first impression is that the 
Arabic must be a wonderfully comprehensive 
language ; for the magnificent phrases which you 
slowly elaborate in lengthened periods, are dash- 
ed off in so few words that you are amazed that 
they can possibly mean all that you have been 


for sol 








saying. But you soon find that your host’s long- | 
drawn sentences, poured forth with slow and | 


solemn intonation, his hand all the while pressed 
to his heart, come to you from the mouth of your 
interpreter curtailed into the briefest common- 


places, such as, “ His Highness compliments you, | 


and hopes that you are well; and will be proud 
to serve you.’ The truth is, your interpreter 
has been doing what the reporters at home did 
to that eloquent political harangue of yours, in 
which you so seathingly denounced the corrup- 
tions of the—(was it Whig or Democratic ?)— 
party, and announced that you had taken your 


stand upon the broad platform, had nailed your 
flag to the mast ; and that, living or dying, sink- 


ing or swimming, you would be found fighting 
to the last under the banner of the great 
party. You looked in the paper the next morn- 


ing, and found that your eloquent harangue had 





been compressed into: “ Mr. Gust, in a speech 
of some length, exposed the conduct of the 8, 
and declared his adherence to the principles of 
the party.” You soon find, and the sooner the 
better, that your interpreter, like letters of credit 
and bills of exchange, is too cumbrous for ordi- 
nary transactions, and learn to conduct your 
every-day affairs in the Lingua Franca current 
in the Levant, made up of a woof of bastard 
Italian, filled out with words and phrases from 
each man’s own private stock. Any chance 
words of your schoolboy Latin, razeed into bad 
Italian by neglecting the terminations, is proba- 
bly your best investment in this joint-stock col- 
loquial exchange ; and when eked out by shrugs 
and gestures, will serve a very admirable pur- 
pose 

By the intervention of our consul, I-was for- 
tunate enough to secure, for special occasions, 
and for tours in the neighboring country, the 
services ofa little withered old man rejoicing in 
the name of Baba Yebh. He was by birth an 
Italian+a Neapolitan, I believe—but when a 
mere boy was taken by a corsair, and brought 
to Tunis. Here he fell into the hands of the late 
Bey, and for half a century has held some trifling 
post about the court. Baba Yebh speaks Arabic 
—after a fashion, at least—and a strange sort of 
Italian, which would hardly pass current on the 
banks of the Arno; besides a little French, 
picked up in a miscellaneous way from the for- 
eign officers ofthe Bey. He has lost all European 
ideas, has even forgotten his original name, and 
was, to all outward seeming, a very good Moor— 
somewhat run to seed. His breeches of faded 
blue were of orthodox bagginess, and his blessed 
beard flowed down to his waist in waves worthy 
of the care of the sainted barber of the Prophet. 
Had he been born in Germany he would have 
made a figute as a Rationalist ; for he has no 
scruples at submitting, in a private way, the dog- 
mas of both faiths to the decisions of his own 
pure reason. His main exception to Christianity 
is its restricting a man to one wife; while the 
prohibition of wine is a fatal objection to Mo- 
hammedanism. He is, however, vastly comforted 
by the decisions of some of the ancient Ulemas, 
who, defining wine to be “ a blood-colored intoxi- 
cating liquid,” deny that white wines are com- 
prehended in the prohibition, and permit indul- 


_ gence in them, salvd fide. 


The Jewish quarter is, like the same portion 
of all Moslem cities, unutterably squalid and 
filthy. I was assured that their dilapidated exte- 
riors often conceal great interior magnificence, 
and very likely it is so. Out of a population of 


, some 150,000, there are 30,000 Jews ; and when 
| I saw the indignities heaped upon them by the 


Moors, I could not help thinking how time has 
reversed the balance, from the days when the 
ancestor of the Moors—for they are in effect sons 
of Ishmael—was driven out from the tent of his 
father, that the son of the bond-woman might 


not inherit with the son of the free. The bond- 


woman’s sons now carry it with a high hand 
over the children of the free-woman. 
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THE BAZAAR. 


The Moors to this day denominate Tunis E=- 
Chatterah, “‘ the industrious,” and Ez-Zdherah, 
“the flourishing,” epithets not altogether unde- 
served, I thought, when I visited the Sooks, or 
vazaars. They are, after those of Constantino- 
ple, beyond all comparison the finest in the East. 
They are vaulted over head with solid masonry, 
through openings in which descends that dim 
light so loved by all shop-keepers, bringing out 
all the effects of colors, subduing gaudy con- 
trasts into harmonies, and cunningly hiding all 
defects—Oh instructed buyer, do not make your 
purchases under a sky-light—But the display of 
wares at Tunis falls far short of that bewilder- 
ing variety found at the great central-points and 
crossing-places of Eastern commerce. No long 
files of camels have brought here the rich pro- 
ducts of the looms of Persia and Cashmere ; the 





divine embroideries of Cairo and Damascus, the 
cunningly carved ivory of Central Africa. The 
wares offered are all of the manufacture of the 
Regency. Scarfs, and handkerchiefs of silk and 
gold ; bernous, haicks, and shawls from the 
Jereed and the island of Gerbeh, of snowy wool, 
unrivalled for softness and delicacy ; horse trap- 
pings of embroidered velvet, with mountings of 
solid silver ; and above all, the famous red caps 
of which Tunis so long enjoyed the monopoly 
These are now imitated in France, Turkey, 
Greece, and Egypt; but yet the initiated eye 
can distinguish the genuine Tunisian shasheah 
from all imitations, as easily as it detects the pro- 
ducts of the looms of Paisley or Lyons, endea- 
voring to palm themselves off for the handiwork 
of the mountaineers of Cashmere. There is in 
the genuine article a softness of texture, and 











above all a richness of color, which no imita- 
tion has yet been able to simulate. The color, 
they say, is due to some peculiarity in the 
water of a spring at Zouwan, forty miles distant, 
where they are all sent to be dyed. 

But the perfume-bazaar is the glory of Tunis. 
[t is an arcade four hundred feet in length, com- 
municating with the general bazaar. All the 
odors of the slumberous East are gathered here. 
At Constantinople you held it a religious duty 
to buy attar of roses, of old Tomasso the white- 
bearded perfume-merchant ; you entered his in- 
ner shop—for he saw you were a Frank, and pos- 
sessed of fabulous riches ; and while you tuck- 
ed yourself up most unorientally upon his cush- 
ion, imbibed his coffee, and slowly inhaled the 
smoke from the bubbling nargileh, and watched 
him as he decanted your purchase into its 
little gilded vessel, as regretfully and myste- 
riously as though it were the soul of the last 
rose that should ever bloom, and henceforth the 
harem of the Padishah himself must remain un- 
perfumed, you fancied you were,coming into 
possession of those odors of which Hafiz had 
sung to you—in a French translation. You 
opened your treasure in your far Western home, 
and pronougced Hafiz a humbug, and attar of 
roses a cheat’ No man ever thus misjudged 
who has read Hafiz in Persian or bought attar 
of roses in Tunis. But we must not waste su- 
perlatives even on the superlative Tunisian at- 
tar of roses; otherwise with what words, shall 
we celebrate the rarer, more precious, and four- 
fold more costly perfume of perfumes, the attar 
of jasmin, which never finds its way into any 
bazaar saving only that of Tunis! It is produc- 
ed in perfection only in flower-embosomed Sfax, 
where the jasmin sucks up transcendent sweet- 
ness from a soil which appears to be only dry 
white sand, as the olive-trees of Sicily, pump up 
fatness from the bare rock. A fondness for per- 
fumes is a noticeable feature at Tunis ; all sweet- 
meats and fanciful dishes are fragrant with del- 
licate odors, redolent of something other than 
the gross scents of the kitchen ; rather like those 
ambrosial cates which our first mother placed 
before the father of the race, while Paradise 
was not a remembrance of the regretful past. 
Closely allied with this is the love of flowers ; 
every body carries them, every body wears them, 
with the stalks stuck under the head-dress. 
You will see a half opened rose repose blushing- 
ly against the cheek of the beggar who demands 
your alms. 

The aristocracy of the Sooks, the dealers in 
rich and costly wares, who occupy the promi- 
nent stalls, exhibit the slumberous indifference 
to all sublunary traffic common to their class 
every where; but during the morning hours, 
when the mart is thronged, the scene is render- 
ed animated enough by crowds of itinerant ven- 
ders who wander up and down, crying out auc- 
tion-wise the goods they have, and the last 
price which has been offered for them. These 
dealers are not usually the owners of the goods 
they offer, but merely agents. who get a small 
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percentage on the sale of them. Poor fellows 
though they be, they are universally wonderful- 
ly honest, and instances of fraud are of the 
rarest. 

Tunis occupies a large space, the number of 
inhabitants considered. It is surrounded with a 
wall of earth and stone, while another wall en- 
circles the suburbs; this outer wall may be 
some half-dozen miles in length. The inner 
wall has seven gates, and the outer nine; but 
by some odd freak of fancy they are not placed 
opposite each other, so that a person leaving the 
city must always make a considerable circuit 
through the suburbs, in order to gain the open 
country. The fortifications, though perhaps a 
sufficient defense against an irregular attack, are 
not of a nature to be any protection against a 
regular battering train. The private houses, in 
the better portions of the town, are each occu- 
pied by a single family. They are built of stone 
seldom of more than one story in height, in the 
universal Moorish style. The exterior presents 
little more than long lines of dead walls pierced 
at wide intervals with a small window, guarded 
with lattices painted green. The gate from the 
street opens upon a court, furnished with cush- 
ions, where the master of the house invariably 
receives his visitors. It is rare that any stranger 
ever penetrates into the interior of a private 
house. I, at least, never did. 

The publie buildings are none of them of re- 
markable elegance ; though there are a few rather 
handsome mosques ; but in general they want 
that gay and airy appearance associated in our 
minds with Moorish architecture. There are 
none of those lance-like minarets which are 
mirrored in the bright waters of the Golden 
Horn, or rise above the heavy green boscage by 
the banks of the Abana and Pharphar, rivers of 
Damascus, or which make Cairo the ultimate 
flower and perfection of Arabian architectural 
genius. Four of the mosques enjoy the privilege 
of offering an asylum, which even the Bey him- 
self dares not directly violate. This privilege is 
granted them in honor of the saint who founded 
them, and whose sepulchre hallows not only the 
edifices but a certain space about them. These 
mosques not only afford a refuge to Mussulmans 
in all cases both civil and criminal, but even pro- 
tect Jews and Christians from arrest for debt. 
If a refugee wishes to make a short absence from 
his asylum, the chaplet of the superior,. which 
he can always obtain for a short time, for a 
moderate sum, is a perfect protection. No man 
can be taken from these asylums except by his 
own consent. The Bey himself dares not di- 
rectly violate them. The only way in which he 
can secure the person of a criminal who has 
taken refuge there, is to send a company of ma- 
sons to brick up the door and windows of the 
apartment, leaving only a small hole for the voice 
to come through. Guards are then stationed to 
prevent the least food or drink from passing in. 
Hunger, thirst, and the stifling atmosphere, in 
time, tring the refugee to terms, and his voice 
is heard through the opening, demanding to be 
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taken out and carried before the tribunal of the 
Bey. 

The Kasbah or citadel, which crowns the 
loftiest part of the city, is imposing from its 
size; but is now in a rather dilapidated state. 
The main entrance is a handsome Moorish 
archway, painted with grotesque designs in 
bright colors, intermingled with sentences from 
the Koran. It contains the public prison. the 
mint, a powder mill, and a bullet foundry— 
thesé two last, one would hardly expect to find 





in the same building. They, however, take the 
chance of an explosion coolly enough. “ Please 
God,” say they, “there will be none.” It is 
true that none has ever occurred. Perhaps the 
miserable quality of the powder made, may be 
the best explanation of the impunity. It fronts 
upon a large irregular square, where the bodies 
of criminals used to be exposed. This practice 
is now done away with, and the most usual oc- 
cupants are groups of camels, laden and un- 
laden, lying down or standing with one fore-leg 
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tied up almost to the belly. Thus reduced from | lations I came upon a school in an obscure 
quadrupeds to tripods, the poor beasts are una- | street, not far from the bazaar. The school-room 


ble to stray away. 


was much like a large hole in the wall, with a 


The barbers’ shops are the chief resort for | sort of gallery, like a large shelf, on three sides, 


idlers—and most Moors have a great deal more 


| 


to increase the capacity of the room. The 


time than they well know what to do with. | teacher, a sleepy-looking old Moor in a turban 
Here the faithful, reversing our practice, have | of dingy white, was lying bare-footed and bare- 


their heads shaved, and their beards and mus- 
taches trimmed. Like their brethren all the 
world over, the barbers are great gossips. They 
pick up the news with the inevitable facility of 
the ‘“ City Items man” of a morning paper; and 
supply in a measure the want of a public press. 
Dextrous practitioners are they too; and while 
their customer sits cross-legged before them on 
a low bench, or more frequently still, lies with 
his head between their knees, the keen razor 
glides over the rounded globe of the skull with 
wonderful celerity. It must be acknowledged 
that the Moslem Figaros have a fairer field for 
the exercise of their skill than their brethren 
with us. The skull is much more accessible to 
the razor than the chin; and if the final cause 
and ultimate object of any portion of the capil- 
lary adornment is to encourage the tonsorial 
art, the doctrine of adaptation of means to ends 
would clearly indicate the skull rather than the 
chin as the spot to be shorn. 

The schoolmaster is not precisely abroad at 
Tunis; still he is by no means unknown. In 
fact, the great body of Moors are able to read 
the Koran; and not a few of them know a large 
portion of it by heart. In one of my perambu- 


MOORISH SCHOOL 





armed upon a sort of shelf by the door. His 
eyes were half-closed, and he was slowly droning 
out a passage from the Koran, word by word. 
Each pupil was provided with a sort of tablet 
upon which he wrote down the words, repeate 
ing them in a loud voice. When the tablets 
are full, the writing is erased, and the process 
is repeated. These young believers ought to 
grow up good theologians if old Martin Luther's 
axiom be true, that a good textualist must be a 
good theologian. 

Formerly it would have been unsafe for a 
Christian to walk about the streets unattended. 
But owing to the liberal notions and stringent 
measures of the Bey, there is now no risk of 
annoyance, unless some fanatic Saint chooses 
to give vent to his sanctity by a few words of 
abuse. But all the bigotry driven out of Tunis 
seems to have taken refuge in holy Kairouan, 
the second city in the Regency. I have men- 
tioned that this city is hallowed by possessing 
the remains of the Prophet's barber; whose 
office must, however, have been almost a sine- 
cure, since the Prophet was shorn but twice in 
his life. Baba Yebh, a few years ago, attend- 


ed a party of Frank travelers to the holy city. 
They were assured that they were 


the seventh party of Christians who 
had ever entered the city, and the 
first who had ever passed a night 
within its walls. This was only suf- 
fered because, in addition to an 
escort furnished by the Bey, and an 
“ameer,” or order, for all function- 
aries to treat them with the utmost 
courtesy, he had dispatched a spe- 
cial messenger to the Kaiya of the 
city, with a like order, which that 
officer did not dare disobey. The 
party in walking about the town 
were attended by an additional es- 
cort furnished by the Kaiya, but not- 
withstanding, in addition to much 
abuse, one of them was struck by a 
stone thrown from the crowd. As 
the offender could not be recognized, 
the officers seized upon the four by- 
standers who were nearest, and gave 
them a severe flogging, which vindi- 
cated the Kaiya’s hospitality. The 
Pranks were not admitted within the 
sacred mosque. But Babi Yebh, 
who entered as a true believer, de- 
scribed it to me as most magnificent. 
The pavement is of precious mar- 
bles; the roof supported by hin- 
dreds of antique columns, the spoils 
of paiaces and temples; and the 
great hall illuminated by half a hun- 
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dred lustres, each with a hundred and fifty 
lights. There is here an infallible test of or- 
thodoxy. Just before the shrine which con- 
tains the sacred relics are three miraculous 
pillars occupying the three points of a small 
triangle. The most portly believer can pass 
through the space between these pillars; but 
the most attenuated infidel would be stayed 
by this practical Shibboleth, which sometimes 
goes further, they say, and closing together, 
crushes the presumptuous hypocrite who makes 
the attempt to pass. Babi Yebh assured me 
that he found no difficulty in passing, while 
another of the party failed in the attempt; but 
a roguish twinkle of the eye gave me to un- 
derstand that he attributed his success to the 
meagreness of his person, rather than to the 
abundance of his faith. 

The Bardo, the chief residence of the Bey, is 
situated in a sandy plain, desolate-looking from 
the total absence of trees, about three miles from 
Tunis. It combines the appearance of a palace, 
a fortress, and a town. It is surrounded by a 
ditch ; the angles of the walls are surmounted 
by heavy towers, and cannon are mounted on an 
open platform. It is a strange agglomeration 
of buildings, suggesting the idea that every 
architect who ever flourished at Tunis, had been 
permitted to erect a portion, without regard to 
the labors of his associates. And something like 
this has been the case ; for as it is not customary 
for a Bey to occupy the apartments of his pre- 
decessor, each one, upon coming to the throne, 
has added something to the edifice. 


The interior of the Bardo presents a very 


striking spectacle. I do not speak of the in- 
terior of interiors—those fairy regions of which 
fame speaks, where Lillah, the large-eyed favor- 
ite of the heir-apparent holds sway :—for, as old 
Baba Yebh told me, with a compassionate stroke 
of his beard, the Bey himself has no harem, and 
possesses only a single wife. This inner interior 
is said to outvie the enchanted palace which the 
Genius of the Lamp reared for the Princess 
Baldrulbadur, at the command of Aladdin. But 
who knows! Foot of man may not enter there, 
save that of the master, and those of the shrill- 
voiced eunuchs who keep watch and ward over 
the vailed and jeweled inmates. 

I was present—(though, if the truth must be 
told, as a very humble spectator, whose name 
would not have appeared in the account of th- 
audience in the Tunisian Court Journal, had there 
been such a publication)-~at a reception of more 
than ordinary splendor and state. From the 
outer entrance, where stood a fourfold line of 
horses in rich trappings of gold-embroidered 
velvet, we entered a narrow street, lined with 
paltry shops. We then crossed a square court, 
overlooked by the grated windows of the harem, 
and entered another court, crowded with a mot- 
ley throng of Moors, Arabs, Jews, officers, crim- 
inals, and suitors, all awaiting the regular hour 
when the Bey should take his seat in the Hall 
of Justice, to hear complaints and decide causes ; 
which he does every day from eight or nine 





o’clock till noon. The hour had not arrived, and 
we passed on into another court, where a fount- 
ain was sending up its sparkling jet. The Hall! 
of Justice and the public offices open upon this 
court. We now entered a long gallery lined with 
guards, who were smoking, and sipping their 
thick coffee, the walis ornamented with weapons, 
and reached the Hall of Audience. It is a vast 
saloon, hung with crimson velvet embroidered 
with gold. The arched ceiling is gilded and 
painted with those brilliant colors which startle 
the sober Western eye in the sepulchres of the 
mummied Egyptian kings. The walls are a-blaze 
with jeweled arms—poniards and scimetars on 
the right ; carbines and pistols on the left. Be- 
low these, along each side of the hall, runs a 
triple row of crimson divans, upon the upper of 
which are ranged the dignitaries of the court in 
a double file. The centre of the court is strewed 
with the richest Persian mats, with here and 
there a console heaped with glittering vases of 
porcelain and crystal. The Bey was seated upon 
a blue divan placed across the extremity of the 
room, so that he had a long view of those who 
approached. The company with whom I came 
were introduced by Sir Thomas Read, the En- 
glish consul, somewhat known from having been 
associated with Sir Hudson Lowe—“ low by na- 
ture and by name”— in the office of jailor over 
Napoleon at St. Helena. But, notwithstanding 
this suspicious antecedent, he is a fine old gen- 
tleman and a scholar. He has been here many 
years, and is a great favorite of the Bey, who 
rose as he advanced, gave him his hand with 
great cordiality, and courteously returned the 
salaams of the others of the company. Pipes 
and coffee were then, of course, introduced, and 
conversation was carried on, through the inter- 
position of the Bey’s secretary, Signor Raffo, an 
Italian, and a man of decided ability and worth 

In the old times, before the stiff European 
coat and scanty trowsers had usurped the place 
of flowing robes, rich embroidery, sparkling jew- 
els, and variegated colors, the Tunisian court 
must have presented a splendid spectacle. The 
only persons who now retain the old costume 
are the Chattars, who, in crimson and gold, al- 
ways accompany the Bey when he appears in 
public. Their retention of this conspicuous cos- 
tume, considering their origin and present func- 
tions, seems like a piece of grim irony. For- 
merly, when the Bey was the “ Slave of the Sul- 
tan,” these Chattars were appointed at Constan- 
tinople, to attend habitually upon the Bey. Their 
office was to strangle him, upon the receipt of 
secret orders to do so; for which purpose they 
carried a silken bowstring in a case ostentatiously 
suspended from a magnificent girdle. The Bey 
was thus at no moment sure that at the next the 
fatal cord would not be about his neck. The 
Chattars still wear the girdle, and bear the case. 
as ostentatiously as ever; but it is empty now 
—as empty as the Grand Seignor’s claims to 
supremacy over Tunis. 

Still, however, the Bey is claimed as a tribu- 
tary of the Porte, and ip the list of the Ottoman 
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dignitaries, his name is set down as one of the | 
“‘Muchirs” of the Empire; and I believe that 
even now, upon his accession, he sends to the 
Sultan a notification of the fact, with the present 
of a few red caps, and a quantity of perfumes for 
the seraglio. Another relic of the old state of 
things exists. Before the Bey opens the court 
of justice, the baker of the garrison approaches, 
kisses his hand, and offers him four little loaves 
of bread—the regular rations of the army—an- 
nouncing that he presents them to him as the 
soldier of the Sultan. The Bey takes the loaves, 
kisses them, eats a morsel, and says, with af- 
fected humility : “May God grant me as much 
every day !” 

The audience concluded, the Bey went in 
grand procession across the court to the Hall of 
Justice. A herald, who might have been a lineal 
descendant of the loud-voiced Stentor of old, an- 
nounced the opening of the court. The cere- 
monies commenced with a general kissing of 
hands, which lasted some minutes. The Bey 
held his elbow close to his side, presenting the 
palm of his hand to the lips of the faithful, who 
according to ancient usage had the sole privilege 
of saluting it; infidels being obliged to content 
themselves with kissing the fingers. It has been 
noted as a token of the liberality of the late and 
present Beys, that this invaluable privilege has 
been extended to others than true believers. 
When liberal principles make progress like this, 
it is not too much to hope that the time may 
come when bigotry will be so far abated that 
Jews may be allowed to sit in the British Par- 
liament, without exciting apprehension for the 
safety.of religion. During this ceremony the Bey 
was engaged in conversation, and evidently 
thought the whole a bore, as did the old habitués 
of the court. But not so a group of Arabs from 
the interior, to whom it was evidently a new 
thing. They pressed their foreheads repeatedly 
upon the hand of the Bey, and kissed it again 
and again with the utmost devotion. The inva- 
tiable coffee and chibouques were now intro- 
duced. The Bey puffed a whiff or two, and then 
the audience commenced. 

There is no elaborate system of government 
at Tunis; no complicated scheme of checks and 
counter-checks. The theory of a strict separa- 
tion between the legislative, the judicial, and the 
executive powers has not been broached there. 
The Bey is chief magistrate, supreme judge in 
law and equity, secretary of state, minister of 
war, head of the police, and superintendent of 
the customs. Instead of a host of bureaus and 
tribunals, he only requires half a dozen clerks to 
record his decisions and decrees, which are as 
absolute and comprehensive as those of Louis 
Napoleon. Every day, from eight or nine o’clock 
till noon, he gives public audience. The court 
is open to all, high or low. Each party pleads 
his own cause ; the Bey considers briefly, pro- 
nounces his decision, which is absolute and final, 
and the case is over. A Moorish Hamlet, should 
such an one ever arise, will not put the “ law’s 





delay” among his catalogue of ills which flesh is 





heir to. If Dickens's Bleak House ever gets 
translated into Arabic, the long-drawn mysteries 
of Chancery will stand in need of much explana- 
tion to be comprehensible to the Moorish under- 
standing. 

It may be this necessity for pleading their own 
cause which makes every Moslem a respectable 
orator. His purse, the soles of his feet, or his 
throat, stand in close relation to his powers of 
persuasion. The rogue must be lawyer as well. 
He can not go into the market and buy the 
“best legal talent” as he would a knife or pis- 
tol, by just paying the price of it. It must be 
acknowledged, I fear, that the want of division 
of labor is fatal to the highest perfection of either 
branch. Our rogues and swindlers excel those 
of Tunis in the dexterity of their operations, as 
much as our “ leading counsel” surpass the Moors 
in the management of a bad case. 

Civil causes often terminate in the bastinado. 
A fraudulent defendant can not leave the court 
by being simply obliged to pay his dues: other- 
wise he would be as well off as the honest man 
who never disputed them; a flagellation or the 
bastinado is administered, to quicken his hon- 
esty. But woe to the unjust plaintiff. If he 
fails to make good his demand, the law has a 
demand upon him, which the cudgel will set- 
tle. The defendant, by way of compensation, ix 
allowed a taste of that delicious morsel, so sweet 
to the gods—revenge. He has permission to ad- 
minister a part of the cudgelation with his own 
hands. 

Such a case once occurred while I was pres- 
ent. A fine-looking Moor, whom I had often 
noticed in the perfume-bazaar, was charged by 
an Arab from Sfax with refusing to pay for a 
quantity of attar of roses. He brought abundant 
evidence that the perfume had been delivered, 
and payment was not pretended. My own soles 
tingled in sympathy with those of the Moor, for 
I had taken a liking to his countenance. He, 
however, stood perfectly unmoved, and when his 
turn came, alleged that the Arab had taken away 
the attar of roses in the evening, when there was 
apparently no third party present; but that he 
fortunately was able to prove the fact by a wit- 
ness whom the plaintiff had not observed. The 
witness was called; the Bey put a few brief 
questions to him; then made a gentle motion 
with his hand. The roguish Arab, who had been 
staring open-eyed at this new aspect of the case, 
gave one groan, as he saw the gesture, then laid 
himself down with his face upon the pavement, 
without a word, covering his mouth with his 
hand, and lifting the soles of his feet in a hori- 
zontal direction. Two attendants produced a 
bar of wood about six feet long, having a cord 
with the ends fastened a couple of feet apart, and 
hanging loose. They put the loop over the an- 
kles of the culprit, and drew the cord tight by 
turning the bar around. Two other attendants 
now produced a couple of large cowhides, -with 
which they laid a score of sound blows upgn the 
naked soles upturned before them. The victim 
writhed, but held his hand firmly over his mouth, 
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and uttered no shriek. At another signal from 
the Bey, the blows ceased, the cord was un- 
wound, the Arab rose hesitatingly to his feet, 
doubtful whether he could stand upon them. 
Finding that he could, he limped slowly away, 
and left the hall; and doubtless for some days 
found riding more agreeable than walking. 

It not unfrequently happens that there is 
manifest knavery on both sides ; in which case, 
the bastinado is administered to both parties, by 
way, I suppose, of general warning. 

Capital punishments are rare in Tunis; I be- 
lieve they are now inflicted only for murder and 
rebellion. If the culprit is a Moor or Arab he 
is hung on the spot where the murder was com- 
mitted. The Turks, as an odd memorial of their 
old sovereignty, enjoy the privilege of being 
strangled in the Kasbah. When a strangulation 
is to. take place, officers are sent into the Mor- 
giana, who seize upon a number of the lower 
resid ents, and force them to act as executioners. 
A murderess is usually drowned. She is pa- 





raded through the streets mounted upon an ass, 
in a reverse posture ; then taken to the lagoon. 
put into a sack with large stones, and thrown 
into the water. Baba Yebh told me that on 
account of the shallowness of the water, the 
officers were obliged to stand by with long poles 
to keep the victim under. The punishment for 
theft prescribed by the Koran is cutting off the 
hand. When sentence of mutilation is pro- 
nounced, the thief is taken to the hospital, where 
the hand is cut off at the joint by a Jew, and 
the stump dipped in hot pitch. The hand is 
then suspended to his neck, he is placed upon 
an ass, with his face to the rear, and paraded 
through the streets, amidst a general hue and 
cry. 
Achmed Pashaw, the Bey of Tunis, is beyond 
all doubt the ablest of the reformatory Moham- 
medan rulers; and has had a field for the de- 
velopment of his plans, more favorable, if less 
conspicuous, than those of the despotic and un- 
scrupulous Mehemet Ali, the drunken Mahmoud, 
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or the enervated Abdul Mejid, worn out by pre- 
mature debauchery. If European civilization 
can be engrafted upon an outworn Oriental 
stock, it will be at Tunis. The Bey himself 
has more European than Moorish blood in his 
veins. As I have already mentioned, his ances- 
tor, at no very great remove, was a Greek. His 
mother was an Italian, who had been taken cap- 
tive, and ultimately became the wife of Hussein, 
the father of Achmed. She was a woman of 
worth and great force of character, and exercised 
a beneficial influence upon the government. The 
Bey was brought up in strict seclusion, but found 
means to acquire a considerable amount of in- 
formation for a prince, to say nothing of a Mo- 
hammedan one. In 1837, at the age of twenty- 
five, he succeeded his uncle Mustapha. There 
are some ugly stories about the disappearance 
of a whole cycle of relatives upon his accession. 
Perhaps they are not true. At all events, if this 
happened at all, it was a long time ago, and 
things of this sort are not looked upon among 
the Moslems as they would be with us. 

Upon his acc he co ed a vigorous 
but temperate system of reforms, in every de- 
partment of government. Of course he began 
with the costume, for he saw that loose robes 
and balloon breeches were inconsistent with 
progress. But he did not stop there. He has 
introduced machinery, fostered agriculture and 
manufactures ; dug wells and repaired the decay- 
ing aqueducts. Hehas caused an accurate chart 
of the Regency to be prepared by French en- 
gineers ; and even established a European school, 
where the children of Franks, Jews, and Mos- 
lems are taught the French language and the 
elements of science. He has put a check to the 
arbitrary power of the provincial Kaids, and 
given tolerable security to person and property. 
He has emancipated all his own slaves ; issued 
a decree forbidding the introduction of more; 
and another fixing a date after which all chil- 
dren of slave-parents are to be free-born. Thus 
in various ways he has shown that he is actually 
a living man belonging to the nineteenth century. 

Some four years ago he took the unexampled 
step of visiting France, in order to look with his 
own eyes upon the results of European civiliza- 
tion. It is said that he wished to prolong his 
journey to England; but that the government 
refused to consider him as an independent prince, 
and would recognize him only as a dignitary of 
the Ottoman Empire. ‘Other Mussulmans,” 
said he, on board the vessel which was convey- 
ing him to France, “have gone to Arabia to 
gain the title of pilgrim to Mecca. I am the 
first who has visited France to gain the title of 
pilgrim to European civilization.” 

The Bey has probably increased his army to 
an extent greater than the resources of the 
country will justify ; especially since the French 
occupation of Algeria has relieved him from im- 
mediate dangér from that quarter; and if he 
should be attacked by any European power he 
could of course offer no effectual resistance with 
any force at his disposal. The army, at his ac- 





cession, numbered only 4000 men; he has in- 
creased it to about 20,000; and has labored 
strenuously to subject it to European discipline. 
The barracks and hospitals have been put into 
a very good state ; but whether the troops could 
be depended upon in actual engagement has 
never been tried; for the war with Tripoli, a 
few years since, was mere child’s play, hardly 
as serious as a well-contested sham-fight. The 
arrangement of the barracks, and the discipline 
of the troops is confided almost exclusively to 
French officers. The cavalry has been organ- 
ized by a former pupil of the Military School at 
Saumur ; the artillery regimei:* is commanded 
by an officer of the Legion of Honor, recom- 
mended to the Bey at his special request by 
Marshal Soult ; and the foundry in the Kasbah 
is under charge of a French engineer. 

The army is recruited by impressment. When 
recruits are wanted, an agent, accompanied by 
the proper officers, is sent to a designated lo- 
cality to apportion the levy, taking care that it 
shall fall, as nearly as may be, equally upon all 
the families. If the person designated makes 
his escape, or fails to appear when called, his 
brother or father is taken in his place. There 
is no fixed limit to the term of service; but at 
the expiration of three years a soldier may ap- 
ply for leave to furnish a substitute. If this is 
granted, he provides a man, for whom he is re- 
sponsible for a year, and to whom he is obliged 
to make a small annual payment. He is not, 
however, absolutely discharged, but is incorpo- 
rated into a regiment liable to be called upon 
for local services. 

The personal appearance of the Bey is de- 
cidedly prepossessing. He is rather below the 
middle height, with a clear olive complexion, 
dark eyes, with long lashes, and a mouth in- 
dicative of great firmness. His beard and mus- 
taches, originally as black as jet, are sprinkled 
with premature gray. He always wears Euro- 
pean costume, with the exception of the national 
shasheah. I have usually seen him in a dark 
green frock coat, buttoned to the throat, and red 
trowsers, with a broad stripe of gold lace. He 
wears gold epaulets; a decoration of diamonds 
in the form of a star and crescent upon his breast, 
and another in front of his shasheah. 

Should the French retain possession of Al- 
geria, it is hardly possible that Tunis should 
not, sooner or later, fall into their hands. It is 
quite too tempting a morsel, and too invitingly 
near, not to be swallowed. Thus far, however, 
their occupancy of Algeria has been of no little 
advantage to the Bey. It has relieved him from 
constant predatory inroads from his piratical 
neighbors; and it is asserted that France is 
pledged to sustain him against any attempts on 
the part of the Sultan to re-assert his supremacy. 
Attempts which are continually urged on by 
England—as I was assured by a French officer 
in the service of the Bey, who, in changing his 
service, has lost none of his national Gallic jeal- 
ousy of “ perfidious Albion.” —Let his statement 





pass for what it is worth. 
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THE INFIDEL REBUKED. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
N the year 1798, shortly after the first en- 
trance into Rome of the French Republican 
army, under General Berthier, a large party was 
formed to visit the catacombs. The party was 
arranged in after-dinner merriment and frolic, at 
a house of public entertainment near the Piazza 
di Spagna, and it consisted principally of thought- 
less young officers and clerks of the commis- 
sariat. Determined to be merry where all was 
gloomy and sad, they conveyed with them abund- 
ant provisions and hampers of wine and bottles 
of brandy. They scared the monks, who occu- 
pied a house and church near the mouth of the 
catacomb they had chosen to visit, and they per- 
plexed and terrified the poor custodi and guides. 
But what could these poor people do? The 
French were masters of Rome, and of the burgh- 
ers of that city a very great many had declared 
themselves as Jacobins, Republicans, and pas- 
sionate admirers of the new order of things, not 
excepting, in that order, the gospel according to 
Voltaire or Rousseau. The young Frenchmen, 
who had all been educated in these doctrines, 
and who had been hardened by witnessing the 
orgies of the great revolution, and the blasphem- 
ous excesses of the Heberts and Chaumettes, 
after taking a short turn in the crypts, and laugh- 
ing at every thing they saw, set themselves down 
in one of the oratories, and began a carouse 
which did not end until the wine and the liquor 
were consumed, and every one of them was more 
or less inebriated. 

They sang lewd love-songs and Bacchanalian 
choruses among the ancient Christian dead ; 
they played at bowls with the skulls ; they rum- 
maged the open graves; they made jokes and 
puns of the inscriptions ; they committed nearly 
every imaginable act of irreverence and impiety. 
They were mad with drink, and they had re- 
ceived a mad schooling. 

In this state they renewed their exploration of 
the crypts, descending into the lowest tier, and 
betting who would venture farthest. 

But, where all were mad, the maddest was a 
young cavalry officer, un esprit fort—according 
to the meaning of that bad period, a fire-eater, 
un crane, one who feared not God nor devil, for 
he believed in neither ; one who courted danger 
with more assiduity than common mortals woo 
quiet and safety. Brave he assuredly was, though 
a very braggadocio. He would go further than 
any body ; he would not leave the crypts until 
he had visited them all, and seen what was in 
them; and, breaking away, with a lighted torch 
in his hand, but without any guide, he plunged 
into one of the lateral passages, and was followed 
for a space by the jeers, shouts, and loud laugh- 
ter of his comrades. He did, indeed, go farther 
than any of them; he penetrated so far, and 
through such obstructed and difficult crypts, 
that much time was consumed, and his torch be- 
gan to burn low. He then retraced his steps, and 
with great difficulty found his way back to the 
place where he had left, or where he believed he 





had left his party. Not a soul was there. He 
shouted, and none answered ; his torch was now 
nearly extinguished ; he was seized with a shud- 
dering. But he had a second torch with him, 
and this he lighted in time. After many mis- 
takes, he found the steps which led to the second 
tier of crypts. Here he expected to find his com- 
panions, but no voice replied to his call. He 
shuddered more than he had done before. But 
he thought that his friends were only playing 
him a trick, and that they were hiding in some 
of the passages, and watching him. He said to 
himself, “‘ They must not see that I am disturbed 
and nervous; and then he shouted aloud, 
“Come out, you ambuscaders! leave off this 
game! show your lights! let us be gone! we 
shall be too late for the billiard-table! I have a 
rendezvous at the coffee-house! I am burning 
and dying of thirst! I have swallowed earth and 
dust enough to bury a grenadier! I want wine 
and water! iced water! iced water!” But still 
no reply, no sound, no appearance of another 
light. He shouted again, and until he was hor- 
rified by the sound and the echoes of his own 
voice. He now seriously took himself to task 
for his foolhardiness ; yet he could not believe 
but that he should find his comrades in the upper 
crypts, or waiting for him at the gates; and he 
proceeded hastily yet carefully in search of the 
other flight of steps. With all his care he could 
not find the direct passage, or any thing like it, 
and he stumbled and fell more than once, to the 
great danger of extinguishing his only light. But 
at length he saw the broad steps before him, and 
these he quickly ascended, singing a trooper’s 
song, to prove to his companions how perfect 
was his self-possession, or how little his nerves 
had been affected by his long, gloomy ramble. 
But nobody joined in the chorus, or replied to 
his now renewed calls. No living creature was 
in that crypt. He made what speed he could to 
the mouth of ‘the catacomb. The gates were 
closed, and no voice, either without or within, 
answered. Believing that at least some of his 
comrades must have remained near at hand, he 
cried, that this was carrying the joke too far ; 
that he, was choked, and dying of thirst, and 
must be let out. Still no answer. He looked at 
his watch, and saw that it was nearly nine o'clock 
at night. He clutched up a heavy fragment of 
a tombstone, and beat furiously upon the gate ; 
but the gate was strong, and opened inward. He 
shouted again ; he became frantic, and screamed, 
and screamed until his dry tongue clove to its roof. 
It was now clear that there was nobody who 
could, or that would hear him, and come to his 
relief. His thirst was agonizing, and his second 
torch had scarcely an inch to burn. But by the 
gate he found some remains of torches, which 
his companions had extinguished and thrown 
upon the ground at their exit; and these he 
lighted one after the other. When the last rem- 
nant was rapidly consuming, he thought he 
would retrace his steps to the oratory in which 
they had kept their carousal ; for there, at least, 
was a foramen admitting air and light. On his 
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way he fell, and his torch being extinguished, he 
was left in total darkness. As he groped his 
way, he slipped through a chasm. The fall was 
inconsiderable, the chamber beneath being so 
very full; but he fell among dried, clattering, 
crackling bones ; and the flesh crept on his own 
bones, his blood turned cold, and his head be- 
came giddy. His mind, which had been wander- 
ing before, from the double effects of wine and 
awe or fear, was still farther unsettled by this 
shock ; but he made an effort, disengaged him- 
self from that horrible chamber, and regained the 
crypt above. Prone to the earth, he crawled 
along, feeling the way with his outstretched 
hands, until he came to the oratory, where he 
sat down on the floor, with his back leaning 
against the slabs of graves. The aperture which 
faced him afforded entrance to a narrow flood of 
light, proceeding from the brilliant moon at its 
full, and the cool night air, which came in with 
the light, afforded a temporary refreshment and 
relief. Fatigued as he was, he thought he might 
sleep quietly until the morning. He summoned 
reason, and such philosophy as he possessed, to 
his aid. What had he to fear, unless some liv- 
ing brigands or marauders should find him there? 
and of this there was little probability or chance. 
What harm had the remains of the dead ever 
done to the living? It was only the dead who 
never returned to trouble us—‘ JI n’y a que les 
morts qui ne reviennent pas,” was a revolutionary 
dogma; and what was death itself but an eternal 
sleep? Had not every cemetery in France borne 
the inscription, “La Mort est un Sommeiu 
Erernei! Had not the philosophers of France 
been proving for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, that the soul of man perished with his body, 
and that the existence of a future world, and the 
system of rewards and punishments, were things 
invented for the benefit of priests and impostors? 
He recalled the sarcasms of Voltaire, the mathe- 
matical demonstrations of d'Alembert, and the 
dogmas of the Atheist manual, “‘ Le Systéme de 
la Nature ;” but all would not avail him, or quiet 
his fluttering nerves; insensibly, and then ir- 
resistible, the teachings of his childhood, the 
Christian lessons of the mother who had borne 
him, and of the country curate who had baptized 
him, came back upon his mind, and with them 
came thronging even the superstitions of nurses 
and country servants, and the spectral tales of 
old village crones. He shuddered ; he longed, 
he almost prayed for the morning, which would 
surely bring him liberation. He looked at his 
watch, and could see by the moonlight that it 
was close upon the midnight hour. His thirst 
was now more than ever intolerable. He would 
have given a good year's pay for one draught of 
cool water. Something glittered on the ground 
near the stone altar. What was it! A bottle. 
But the bottle contained not water, but was two- 
thirds filled with ardent spirit, with cognac brandy, 
which had been forgotten, and left behind. He 
seized it and eagerly drank of it, in the hope that 
it might dispel his horror and awe, and send him 
to sleep. He repeated his draughts until he had 
Vor. V.—No. 28.—Ga 





drained the bottle ; and then was completed the 
insane furor which for some hours had been 
gathering in his mind. Horrible visions flitted 
before his eyes, which sleep could not close ; he 
lay motionless, and utterly incapable of motion, 
on the dusty earth ; but his pulse raced like the 
torrent of a cataract, and his brain worked, and 
incessantly presented one spectrum more awful 
than the other. The void sockets of the skulls 
lying opposite to him were suddenly filled up 
with glaring ghastly eyes, that gazed upon him, 
and from which he could not detach his own 
gaze. He heard woeful sighs and moans, groans 
and shrieks, as of souls in torture. He heard a 
low whispering, as if proceeding from many 
thousands of concealed beings. He heard a 
clapping of hands, and the loud, dismal tone of 
a bell. Yet all the sounds that could possibly 
have reached his ear proceeded from the night 
breeze, which rustled among the weeds and 
bushes outside, and feebly murmured as it en- 
tered the chasm—from owls or other hooting 
nocturnal birds—from the tinkling of the bells 
of some sheep in a mandra, or fold, on the slope 
of a hill at a short distance, or from the bell of 
a distant monastery, ringing to call the monks 
of some austere order to midnight prayer or very 
early matins. 

But the young Frenchman was now incapable 
of deduction, or of any reasoning process what- 
ever. To his ears that loud awful bell tolled 
again, and a voice, louder than thunder, echoed 
through the dreary vaults, and three several times 
were repeated these words—‘‘ Caverns, show 
forth your dead! The muster-roll is calling-:! 
Let there be a death parade!” To his wild eyes 
the black crypt, in its whole extent, was sudden- 
ly illuminated by a dazzling and supernatural 
light, as if the dry atmosphere itself had taken 
fire, and was in a blaze with spontaneous com- 
bustion ; and the bones of the dead, which lay 
scattered on the ground, or were heaped up in- 
discriminately in great heaps, became endued 
with the power of motion, and moved, and joined, 
and adhered together, and perfect skeletons rose 
and stood bolt upright, waving their arm-bones 
to and fro, as if in impatience, or anger, or in 
pain ; and the graves, tier above tier, flew open, 
and their tenants descended from them; and a 
wide chasm opened under-foot, and through it, 
from the lowest recesses, came trooping other 
skeletons, of all forms and sizes, from that of 
the man of gigantic stature to that of the tiny 
infant who had died on the day of its birth; and, 
falling into rank or line with the rest, these bare, 
blanched bones marched slowly through the crypt. 
shaking their unfleshed hands at the Frenchman 
as they passed him. And there was no end to 
the mustering and marching of the dead from 
the regions below through that chasm: they 
seemed to be flowing on for ever like a river. 

This was the last vision, or the last of which 
any recollection was preserved. At no very late 
hour in the morning the catacombs were re- 
opened to admit other French visitors, and the 
young officer was found by the guides in a state 
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of stupor and unconsciousness. He was carried 
into Rome, and consigned to his friends and to 
the military hospital. In their wild intoxication, 
some of them had taken it into their heads that 
it was time to correct his boasting habit and fool- 
hardiness, and that it would indeed be a good 
joke to leave him behind. The narrator of the 
story said that it was probable that the guides, 
who understood no French, and who had been 
drinking with the officers, did not miss him out 
of so large a company ; but that it was equally 
probable that if the guides had missed him, they 
would have put themselves to no inconvenience 
on his account, but would have thought his ram- 
pant impiety, profligacy, and audacity, properly 
punished by a night’s confinement in the cata- 
combs. The joke was rued when too late. The 
young man suffered a brain fever of the most 
violent and worst kind. He raved on his sick- 
bed, “Take away those skulls! remove those 
horrible bones! shut up those graves, or deprive 
me of sight!”” Every object converted itself in 
his eye to a skeleton or a spectre; in his ear 
every sound was the tolling of that awful bell, or 
the more awful spoken words: ‘“ Caverns, show 
forth your dead! The muster-roll is calling ! 
Let there be a death parade !” 

The lancet, medicine, and skillful treatment, 
and assiduous care, slowly restored him to rea- 
son and to health; but from that time forward he 
was an altered, serious, reverential man. He had 
interred his last scoff and impious jest in the 
Roman catacomb. He could no longer laugh at 
death, or that which is beyond this brief and 
troublous life. The awe which had penetrated 
him, filled him, and overthrown his reason, did not 
all depart with the restoration of his reasoning 
faculties. He burned his Systéme de la Nature, 
and betook himself to the study of very different 
books. His comrades rallied him, but they could 
not change him. Some seven years after, when 
killed in battle in Calabria, a copy of the Evan- 
gelists was found in his pocket. 





HUNTING ADVENTURES IN THE 
FORESTS OF LE MORVAN. 
E MORVAN is a charming and picturesque 
forest district of France, a region of verdure 
and wild sports, replete with resources both for 
health and adventure. 

It is an extensive country, and possesses the 
most delightful climate of any in France. There 
is little rain; the sky is serene, and the temper- 
ature genial and bracing. In the woods occa- 
sional tempests occur, but they are succeeded by 
a delicious coolness and innumerable perfumes. 
The real wealth of the district, however, is its 
forests, which—thick and dark, and formed of 
ancient oaks, maple, and spreading beech—cover 
nearly 200,000 acres of ground. 

These forests are full of game; and within 
their friendly shadows the sportsman may vary 
his pleasures as fancy dictates. The woods 
abound with deer; the plains with rabbits and 
the timid hare ; and in the vineyards, during the 
merry season of the vintage, the red-legged part- 





ridges are bagged by bushels. Here the sports- 
man may watch, in the open glade, for the 
treacherous wild cat and the bounding roe-buck ; 
or, plunging into the dark recesses of the glens, 
come face to face with the grizly boar, and fight, 
single-handed, the ferocious wolf. These forests, 
too, are dotted here and there with villages, 
inhabited by a simple peasantry, who cherish 
among them many of the primitive customs of 
their forefathers, and inherit also their industry 
and frugality. The productions of the plains are 
numerous ; wheat, rye, hemp, oats, and flax, be- 
ing the chief; the grape is cultivated on the 
mountain-sides, and around the forest home- 
steads many kine cluster, sweetening the morn- 
ing air with their dairy smell, and forming a fit 
accompaniment to the songs of light-hearted and 
beautiful peasant-girls. 

Here and there, in shady nooks of the forest, 
are large pools of water, the drainage of the hills 
above, or the aggregations of many little mount- 
ain streams, which tinkle along the green glades, 
and water innumerable flowers and waving ferns, 
as they hasten along on their mission of fertility 
These pools are called mares, and are of such 
different dimensions, and so differently placed, as 
to be divisible into three kinds. Those which 
are situated in the deepest and most unfrequent- 
ed tracts are the resort of deer, wolves, and wild 
boars, who come stealthily at midnight to slake 
their thirst in the water, which, shut in with a 
wall of verdure, and roofed over with innumer- 
able green boughs, are never quite dried-up in 
the fiercest heat of summer. Those which are 
in more open parts of the forest are not visited 
by such large game, but are the resorts of thov- 
sands of little birds, which come to splash and 
play in the reeds, and awaken innumerable 
echoes as they thank heaven for each draught of 
drink. The third kind are those which lie on the 
skirts of villages, the banks of which get wel! 
trodden by the repeated visits of the pail anc! 
pitcher, and the thirsty cattle. 

In the violent heats of July and August, when 
the herbage is parched and the creatures of the 
forest lie in their retreats overpowered with heat, 
or lie panting on the leaves in the sultry air, the 
larger mares are as silent as a woman at a key- 
hole ; but no sooner has the sun gone down than 
these woody and leafy nooks are filled with 
strange noises, like those of an aviary, the thov- 
sand songs of a thousand different kinds of birds 
varying with the dull notes of the cuckoo, and 
the plaintive cooing of the doves. At first, hun- 
dreds of birds arrive to gossip, to bathe, and to 
drink ; then hares and rabbits ; then the grace- 
ful deer, their large, open eyes, watchful of every 
shadow, steal with noiseless tread to crop the 
fresh herbage and enjoy the cool water. The 
sp*rtsman, concealing himself in the near thicket. 
may now bring down the noble buck, and send 
the troop, wild with affright, back into the black 
cover. But no! pull not the trigger; see how 
nature weaves the warp of one life with the woof 
of another. There are crowds of deer pressing to 
the water's edge ; they prick their ears, and turn 
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to the wind; they smell danger, and would fly, 
but it is too late—they are chained in terror to 
the spot ; the wolves have closed in upon them 
from behind, and with a sullen roar, rush in 
multitudes from every side of the forest upon 
them. -All is blood and agony ; the forest swells 
up with the hellish yells of the savage brutes, as 
each seizes his victim by the throat ; and during a 
quarter of an hour nothing but carnage and hor- 
ror possess the midnight woods. The slaughter 
over, the wretches vanish like demons across the 
turf, and silence reigns again ere morning dawns. 
Before the bluebell, heavy with dew, nods to the 
foxglove and the awakening woodlark, the young 
fawns, lost in the wild ravines, bleat for the 
mothers whom they will see no more; and the 
wild boar, leaving his lurking-place, trots in his 
turn to the scene of bloodshed, to plunge his 
heavy body in the waters, and luxuriate in the 
slimy mud. 

These mares are the chosen haunts of the 
sportsman; they afford him every variety of 
game, and are as bewitching in their sylvan 
beauty and loneliness as they are attractive in 
their ample stocks of game. It is a forest rule, 
that upon the discovery of a mare, a shooting-hut 
is erected at its margin, and when once it de- 
comes an established hunting-place, he who ar- 
rives at it first at night remains its possessor till 
morning ; only one sportsman being allowed at 
one time, and the game being invariably trapped 
or shot after nightfall. To gain possession of 
one of these huts every stratagem is fair; once 
ensconced within, the hunter sits like Solomon 
upon his throne; and if another one arrives 
coolly pops out his head and asks him what’s 
o'clock, or recommends him to travel another 
eight or ten miles to another very fine mare, 
where he arrives, perhaps, to find that occupied 
also. 

Night has come, and the sportsman sits in his 
hunting-box. Hares and rabbits scuttle about ; 
but his powder is for nobler victims. The roe- 
bucks are on their way; and the she-wolf is 
raising her head above the thicket. Every gust 
of wind brings tidings of some fresh arrival: a 
squirrel or a weasel crosses the path: the wav- 
ing branches are full of mysterious sounds ; and 
the heart thumps under the hunter's jacket with 
irrepressible excitement ; he grasps his rifle with 
a firmer clutch, and he glances at his hunting- 
knife with anxiety. The branches yield to the 
weight of some animal: the moon rises; and 
the roebucks are heard in the distance ; then the 
step of the wolves; and afterward the rush of 
the boar. The bunter, filled with a wild joy, 
threads with his keen eye the gloomy labyrinths 
of the thicket ; and, surrounded with danger and 
wild romance, peers out from his lonely hut, and 
takes his choice of victims. 

One of the most frequent objects of the sports- 
man’s skill, is the woodcock, which haunts the 
forests of Le Morvan in vast numbers, and af- 
fords innumerable opportunities for the exercise 









































































forests during the whole of the year, and not, 
as in other European countries, performing 
tedious migrations at regular periods. In the 
months of May, June, July, and August, they 
are found in elevated spots, but at the first ap- 
proach of cold weather they come down into the 
plains, conceal themselves in the high grass, or 
fern, and live an anti-social and selfish life, amid 
the shelter of the trees. The woodcock is a 
dainty morsel, and hence the sportsman is soli- 
citous of its capture, both by snare and gun. 
Requiring no other elements of happiness than 
moonlight, rest, and a few worms, it seldom 
quits its retreat by daylight ; but as soon as twi- 
light comes, it sallies forth in all its simplicity. 
to poke its long beak into the grass, and fells 
into the first snare that lies in its way. The fa- 
vorite mode of snaring them is, to choose a forest- 
path well covered with verdure, and lighted by a 
few stray moonbeams The twigs and brambles 
are cut, and the path narrowed, so as to allow 
room for only two woodcocks to walk abreast. A 
hole, as large as a crown-piece, is then made in 
the ground, and a horsehair noose, fixed to a peg, 
laid across it. Into the hole is dropped a fine fat 
red worm, whose miserable contortions, as he 
writhes upon the point of a thorn, attract the 
woodcock. Several other snares are made, and 
each baited with an impaled worm, and concealed * 
with a withered leaf, and twilight falling on the 
forest finds the sportsman covered up in warm 
skins, fifty paces from his traps. On come the 
long bills, pecking as they come, and looking 
now and then, with languid eyes, at the moon 
and stars. Presently a bird makes a bob at a 
writhing worm—gets his leg in a noose—totters 
—falls—trises again and kicks, and so makes the 
noose run up tight, and is inevitably trapped 
Another and another follows; and the sports- 
man, repairing his traps as they are successively 
disordered, keeps up the game till dawn. In this 
way a single person may catch twenty or thirty 
woodcocks in one night ; but it is a sport requir- 
ing consummate skill, patience, and an iron con- 
stitution. If suddenly surprised when feeding 
in the forest, the woodcock is the most helpless 
of birds ; he falls down, literally panic-stricken. 
and without having the power of flight : he look« 
at his supposed enemy with rolling eyeballs and 
a beak opened, as if to cry for help, but emitting 
nothing but inarticulate sounds. Once relieved 
of his first fears, he takes to his heels, and finds 
refuge among the roots. In shooting woodcocks. 
considerable experience and tact is requisite for 
success. The woodcocks, though very obtuse. 
and subject to sudden fright, have vast adroit- 
ness in evading the sportsman’s powder wher. 
they have the range of the forest before them 
The young sportsman, not aware of its man- 
cuvres, sees it rise in a straight flight above the 
bushes, and fires forthwith, seeing the bird—a- 
he thinks—fall dead among the brakes. But nv 
woodcock can he find; and, on raising his eyes. 
lo! he sees the provoking bird a hundred paces 











of skill and patience. The woodcock is a lazy, 
melancholy, misanthropic bird, frequenting these 


off, cleaving the air with sails full set; when. 
just as he is about to fire again, the bird has 
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again ducked down behind the bushes to avoid 
the second barrel: once on the ground, it runs 
with such celerity—working its wings like a 
couple of paddles—that it is inevitably lost to 
view. Woodcock shooting, however, is chiefty 
practiced in the month of April, when the wood- 
cock shakes off his lethargic slumbers, and be- 
comes animated, social, and actually has a voice 
with which to utter the pleasures and the pains 
of love. Under this spring passion of the world 
—which warms the hearts of all creatures, and 
gives even a woodcock the joyful gift of talking 
—the hunter’s blood trips more freshly through 
his arteries, and the forest—a perfect copse of 
millefleurs—seems to nod welcome from its violet 
shades. When evening descends, and the humid 
atmosphere soddens the moss, and makes trick- 
ling threads of silver over the trunks of the trees, 
the sportsmen betake themselves to the forest, 
and each man takes his post in ambush. Strange- 
ly, just before the woodcocks commence their 
amorous flight, a little fly, about the size of a 
pea, wheels round the sportsman’s head, and 
tickles his nose with its buzzing b-r-r-r-r-r-r-00. 
The sportsman knows by this fly that the wood- 
cocks have left the underwood (it is a signal that 
never fails), and every hand is at the trigger, and 
every eye on the look-out. A profound silence 
reigns for a few moments, and then, on come the 
birds through the glade—at first by twos and 
threes, then in a compact flight—with appealing 
cries of love, fluttering and pursuing each other 
from bush to bush. Bang—bang—bang; all is 


uproar and confusion: Parisian cockneys who 
happen to be there, shut both eyes, and fire 
without taking aim, and in half an hour all is 
over; the more expert gunners having bagged 
only two or three couple of birds, and never more 


than four couple. The brief sport over, the 
party returns by moonlight, shoulder to shoulder, 
singing snatches of hunting songs, the stars 
overhead, and the woodcocks on their backs. 
Of the nobler game in these forests, the boar 
is at once the delight of experienced veterans 
_ and the terror of Parisian cockneys. He is a 
huge creature, lurking in his lair during the day, 
and venturing forth at midnight to drink and 
feed. If confronted in his path, or goaded on 
by dogs, his strength and ferocity are almost 
matchless. With his enormous tusks he rips 
open the bodies of the dogs, gores the hunter 
who comes unhappily within his reach, and never 
yields till overmatched by numbers, and pierced 
in the most mortal parts with many iron bullets. 
Adolphe de M——, a Parisian dandy, on a 
visit to Le Morvan, determined to show his 
courage by shooting a boar; and Crignelle, to 
put his boasting to the proof, ordered out the 
head keeper and the ¢raquets to find traces of 
one, in order tat Adolphe might have the chance 
of a shot afforded him. Adolphe, in a tremor 
of anticipation, was by no means reassured by 
the stories told by the foresters of awful adven- 
tures with boars in the woods, and positively 
trembled with terror when an old hunter offered 
to show him where a deficiency in the calf of 








his leg, caused by the teeth of a boar, had been 
supplied by a slice from a friendly cork-tree 
The traquets know exactly where to look for 
one, for they study their habits; the traces of 
the grisly rascal are seen by them immediately ; 
they mark his favorite paths, and can tell, al- 
most to a minute, when he will pass. The ani- 
mal, therefore, having been traced, a day is fixed, 
and each man assigned a separate post. As for 
the game, you can not fail to see him, and it is 
a combat face to face, and his is adorned with 
two long, prominent teeth—unfortunate in a 
woman, and positively hideous in a boar. The 
excitement is grand; after the volley, every one 
is at him with his knife, and, with the exception 
of a few inexperienced dogs, the affair ends 
gloriously. 

The day came ; the traquets went forth to the 
forest ; and Adolphe, in a state bordering on the 
crazy, followed his friend through the brakes, 
his face lacerated by brambles, and his clothes 
torn by contact with the thorns. The bugle 
gave the signal that the boar was found: the 
shouting of the beaters was heard, as they struck 
their poles against the trees, and sang the song 
of the boar. ‘“‘ Keep clear of him,” said Serpolet 
to the cockney ; “for he will make mincemeat 
of us, and if he comes within five-and-twenty 
paces of you, and charges, he will open you like 
an oyster.” “Stand behind that oak,” said 
Crignelle, as a crash was heard in the bushes, 
and two roebucks and a fox bounded through 
the cover. ‘“‘ Why, Adolphe, what the deuce is 
the matter with you!” Another blast from the 
horn announced that the boar was making right 
for the spot where the poor Parisian stood trem- 
bling, with a face as white as his cambric shirt 
With the agility of a cat, Adolphe mounted the 
tree, and took up his lodging in the branches. 
On came the beaters, and then the panting beast 
burst from the thicket, his eyes glaring with 
concentrated rage, as bleeding and groaning, he 
gnawed his burning wounds. Crignelle, stand 
ing under Adolphe’s oak, fired both barrels ir 
his front, and gave him his death-blow. Sum 
moning up his dying energies, he came on witk 
a mighty rush; the Parisian’s gun was at hand, 
and the charge stopped him in full career: he 
stood on his haunches, opened his monstrous 
mouth—all red with blood—gave one sharp 
groan, and stretched his massive frame upon the 
turf,in death. “Hurrah! Adolphe, you rascal- 
ly acorn, give the death-whoup and come down.” 
“Is he really dead?” simpered Adolphe, from 
his perch. ‘“ Dead! why, don’t you see he is’ 
Listen, you fire-eater, and I will make you a 
hero! There were four shots fired; now, take 
your gun, and remember that the two first— 
those ghastly holes in the chest—were your 
handiwork.” “ Yes, but what a horrible morn- 
ing! What a savage country!” The secret 
was kept; and the joke played out: and the 
coward, Adolphe, related, in most vivid terms, 
to the ladies, how he had brought down the boar 
in a single-handed encounter. ‘ And was he 


not frightened” they asked. “ Frightened, la- 
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dies,” said Crignelle ; “‘ why, he was smoking a 
cigar all the time !” 

The most terrible adventures are those which 
occur in hunting the wolf—that incarnation of 
ferocity, voracity, strength, and cunning. This 
is the most formidable pest of these districts of 
France. Provided by nature with an insatiable 
thirst for blood, he lives only upon rapine, and 
loves nothing but carnage. The aspect of the 
wolf has something sinister and terrible in its 
appearance, which his sanguinary and brutal 
disposition does not belie. His head is large, 
his eyes sparkle with a diabolical and cannibal 
look, and in the night seem to burn like two 
yellow flames. His muzzle is black, his cheeks 
are hollow, the upper lip and chin white ; the 
jaws and teeth are of prodigious strength, the 
ears short and straight, the tail tufty, and the 
neck so short that he is obliged to move his 
whole body in order to look on one side. The 
color of his hair is black and red, mingled with 
white and gray, and forms a thick and rude fur, 
on which the showers and the severe cold of 
winter have no effect. His limbs are well set, 
his step so firm, and his muscular power such, 
that he can carry off a fat sheep in his mouth, 
and run with it faster than the shepherd who 
flies to its rescue. He scents his prey at im- 
mense distances, and fresh blood will attract 
him at least a league from the spot. The wolf 
has a great contempt of vegetable diet; and 


brings oxen, horses, goats, pigs, geese, fawns, 
roebucks, and the young of the wild boar, to his 


larder. He is the uncompromising enemy to 
every thing that has life; and man, not to be 
behindhand with him, is always on the alert to 
retaliate, and bring Mr. Lupus within the influ- 
ence of tricks as clever as his own. e of the 
greatest cowards, usually, when pressed by hun- 
ger he fears nothing, and with the stealthy 
movements of a serpent, will throw himself into 
the greatest danger when hunger consumes his 
stomach, and fight bravely to the death when 
surrounded by his enemies. Unsociable and 
savage, with a heart harder than the iron ball 
which drills a ghastly hole in his side, he often 
falls a prey to man, who seeks him out in his 
own dark solitudes, and battles with him m bravely 
in the bush. 

The battwes in which the wolf pays the tribute 
of his blood occur in May and December : the 
first season is that when the she-wolf-is with 
young, the second when the savage crew are 
maddened by long fasting, and the unemployed 
peasantry relieve the tediousness of frozen fields 
by making up hunting-parties. In May, the 
head ranger gathers together all the people of 
the ee plowmen, doctors, con- 
scripts, and ters—and these, armed 
with such domestic utensils as brooms, blud- 
geons, bells, saucepans, and fire-irons, sally forth, 
at the appointed time, to the ravines which are 
known to be the resort of wolves. The riflemen 
are then arranged in a semicircle, with their 
backs to the wind, along the roads which border 
the woods where the wolves are concealed. No 








one is allowed to fire in the rear; and to pre- 
vent accidents, marks are made on the trees for 
their guidance when the confusion of the battue 
commences. Every thing having been prepared 
in dead silence, the signal is at last given, and 
the peasants commence howling, roaring, beat- 
ing, and banging ; pots and kettles, stout lungs 
and iron-shod staves, all combining to produce 
a general uproar. Away fly the creatures: owls 
awakened from their sleep, deer startled from 
the cover, foxes and hares breaking and bound- 
ing as if panic-struck. Nothing, however, but 
wolves, are on these occasions allowed to be 
shot ; and at last the wolves appear, like a tide, 
roaring as it goes; and as they pass the fatal 
path, every gun discharges its murderous volley, 
and the balls fly like hail into the thick of the 
yelling and howling crew, thirty or forty wolves 
being the frequent result of one day’s sport. 
The government give a reward of twenty franes 
for each wolf, and twenty-five for every she- 
wolf, and these sums being divided among the 
peasantry, together with the value of the wolves 
themselves (or rather their skins and fur), ren- 
ders this a most useful and profitable employ- 
ment. After the battue, the peasants mount the 
heads of several wolves upon a pole, and beating 
drums, and singing the hunting songs of the 
county, march through the villages, and receive 
from the villagers presents of money, meal, 
grapes, and wine, and finish the day with jovial- 
ity and song. 

The battues of December are of a different 
description, and are participated in by the wealthy 
proprietors, who make them the occasions of 
considerable jollity and hardihood. Previous to 
the night of meeting, a number of carpenters 
repair to the woods, and choosing suitable 
ground, erect a large square hut, of undressed 
stems, strongly braced together, and with an 
interval between each tree of about four inches. 
This hut is left for several nights untouched, 
that the creatures may become accustomed to it, 
and a duck or two, a goose or a sheep, are tied 
up near it, as a bait for the wolves. Then the 
appointed evening having arrived, the huntsmen, 
and a long line of servants, start for the forest, 
taking with them four calves, a cask of cold 
meat, a hamper of wine, and a horse-load of 
pale cognac. Ensconced within their Gibraltar 
of wood, they eat, drink, and smoke; but not 
the least noise is allowed, not even a laugh, a 
cough, or a sneeze. Night fairly sets in, and 
the wolves begin to sniff the air. The calves 
are led out, and tied to stakes outside, and then 
—amust we relate it !—each receives an incision 
in the neck, which sets him bleeding and bleat- 
ing, by which, most unconsciously, the poor 
wretches attract the wolves, by appealing te two 
of their keen senses. Nine—ten—half-past : 
dead silence reigns, broken only by the occa- 
sional ery of an owl, or the crash of a branch 
which the wind has severed from the trunk. 
Suddenly the calves break out into a fresh fit 
of bleating ; they bellow and groan, and tug at 
the ropes to escape. Out goes every cigar, and 
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the sportsmen pick up their rifles. Black spots | men commenced firing on the imprisoned wolves 


are seen upon the snow : the wolves are on the 
scent; and, imagining the calves have come 
astray, attempt to carry them off for their own 
enjoyment. Four or five rush forward, and 
plunge their ravenous jaws into the flesh of the 
animals: their numbers increase; and just as 
this demon banquet is in full swing, the sports- 
men open their fire. The wolves either fall or 
fly; but return again, and are met with another 
volley. Other wolves, attracted by the smell of 
their bleeding comrades, press to the scene, and 
are met with showers of fire and death; and for 
several hours this slaughter of malefactors con- 
tinues. The survivors slink back to their dens, 
and the sportsmen, leaving their hut, form a 
huge fire on the turf, and eat and drink, and 
crack jokes till morning; when the peasantry 
assemble, and gather the dead wolves together, 
and form a procession to march through the vil- 
lages, and add the contributions obtained in this 
way to the rewards given by the government. 
Other modes of taking wolves are also de- 
vised ; one of which is, the traqguenard, a huge 
circular trap, with a fierce row of teeth, which 
is set in chosen parts of the forest, and baited 
with a savory slice from a sheep, which has been 
kept till nearly green. There is a melancholy 
incident on record, of a young man, who, going 
to the forest in the evening to obtain a pair of 
turtle doves, with rosy beaks, to present to his 
sweetheart, fell into a trap which had been set 
in an old footway, and, while fixed in the im- 
movable jaws of this deadly machine, was de- 
voured, piecemeal, by the wolves, not, how- 
ever, until he had hacked three of them open 
with his hatchet, the mangled bodies of which, 
together with the leg, only, of the unhappy 
young man, were found upon the spot next 
morning. Another circumstance, of a similar 
nature, may suitably close this notice of the 
charms and dangers of these romantic forests : 
A farmer, living on the borders of the forest of 
La Madeleine, had determined to work a little 
mischief with the wolves; and the weather be- 
ing intensely cold, his farm was frequently vis- 
ited by them, troops appearing in the starlight, 
scratching under the walls, and demanding the 
alms of a horse, an ox, or a man. Just at this 
time one of the farmer's colts died; and think- 
ing it would serve as a capital bait for the wolves, 
he caused it to be laid in the middle of the court- 
yard, with weights attached, to prevent the wolves 
from dragging itaway. The principal gate was 
set open, and so arranged with cords and pulleys 
that it could be closed on the instant when nec- 
essary. Night came; lights were extinguished, 
the dogs muzzled, and the gate set open. The 
wolves came, and hovered, distrustfully, around 
the open gate. At last one entered, tore away 
a portion of the colt, and set off with his booty 
in safety. Emboldened by example, eight wolves 
flew upon the carcass ; the farmer whistled, and 
the men at the ropes closed the gate—the wolves 
were prigoners. Morning dawned, and ladders 
were raised against the wall of the yard, and the 





Fear was converted into rage; and, wounded 
only by the unskillful firing of the men, they 
leaped up and tried to scale the walls and escape 
Just at this juncture, a young man, finding his 
ladder too short to enable him to get a good shot 
at the wolves, sat astride the wall, with one leg 
dangling into the yard. A wolf flew up like a 
cat, and almost seized the proffered leg, and the 
young man, raising his leg to avoid the brute, 
lost his balance and fell into the yard! A scream. 
and the wolves flew like lightning on their vic- 
tim ; and a cry of horror was heard on every 
side. There was a pause of a moment only , 
and the farmer, prompted by dictates of courage 
and humanity, gun in hand, leaped into the yard, 
all the men following his heroic example. The 
scene which followed defies both description and 
imagination. The howling of the wolves, the 
groans of the dying youth, the imprecations of 
the men, and the roaring of the bulls in the sta- 
bles, and the shrieks of women in the house. 
formed a fearful chorus—such as we hope may 
never be heard again. The farmer’s wife—a 
woman of resolute daring—unmuzzled the dogs, 
and flung them from a window into the yard, 
and in twenty minutes the eight wolves were 
dead, and half theogs. The unfortunate lad— 
his throat torn open—was dead ; and his cour- 
ageous, though unsuccessful defenders, all more 
or less wounded. Such is one of the frightfu! 
tragedies but too frequently enacted in the meet- 
ings which take place between man and this 
savage brute, which, in spite of the repeated at- 
tacks upon it, the snares invented to destroy, 
and the united assent of mankind for its exterm- 
ination, seems to be as abundant as ever in these 
wild and almost untrodden solitudes of Le Mor- 
van. Still it is a land of beauty, and under the 
open sky of summer, a rich garden of perpetua! 
flowers, the home of innumerable beautiful creat- 
ures, and one of the few spots left in Europe 
where Nature may yet be studied in the primeval! 
simplicity of her strength and youth. 





INSECT WINGS. 

oe possess the power of feeling, and 

of effecting certain movements, by the exer- 
cise of a muscular apparatus with which their 
bodies are furnished. They are distinguished 
from the organizations of the vegetable kingdom 
by the presence of these attributes. Every one 
is aware, that when the child sees some strange 
and unknown object he is observing start sud- 
denly into motion, he will exclaim : “It is alive!” 
By this exclamation, he means to express his con- 
viction that the object is endowed with anima/ 
life. Power of voluntary and independent mo- 
tion and animal organization are associated to- 
gether, as inseparable and essentially connected 
ideas, by even the earliest experience in the 
economy and ways of nature. 

The animal faculty of voluntary motion, in al- 
most every case, confers upon the creature the 
ability to transfer its body from place to place 
In some animals. the weight of the body is sus- 
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tained by immersion in a fluid as dense as itself. 
't is then carried about with very little expend- 
iture of effort, either by the waving action of 
vibratile cilia scattered over its external surface, 
or by the oar-like movement of certain portions 
of its frame especially adapted to the purpose. 
In other animals, the weight of the body rests 
directly upon the ground, and has, therefore, to 
be lifted from place to place by more powerful 
mechanical contrivances. 

In the lowest forms of air-living animals, the 
body rests upon the ground by numerous points 
of support; and when it moves, is wriggled 
along piecemeal, one portion being pushed for- 
ward while the rest remains stationary. The 
mode of progression which the little earthworm 
adopts, is a familiar illustration of this style of 
proceeding. In the higher forms of air-living 
animals, a freer and more commodious kind of 
movement is provided for. Thé body itself is 
raised up from the ground upon pointed col- 
umns, which are made to act as levers as well 
as props. Observe, for instance, the tiger-bee- 
tle, as it runs swiftly over the uneven surface of 
the path in search of its dinner, with its eager 
antenne thrust out in advance. Those six long 
and slender legs that bear up the body of the in- 
sect, and still keep advancing in regular alter- 
nate order, are steadied and worked by cords laid 
along on the hollows and grooves of their own 
substance. While some of them uphold the 
weight of the superincumbent body, the rest 
are thrown forward, as fresh and more advanced 
points of support on to which it may be pulled. 
The running of the insect is a very ingenious 
and beautifil adaptation of the principles of me- 
chanism to the purposes of life. 

But in the insect organization, a still more 
surprising display of mechanical skill is made. 
A comparatively heavy body is not only carried 
rapidly and conveniently along the surface of the 
ground, it is also raised entirely up from it at 
pleasure, and transported through lengthened 
distanées, while resting upon nothing but the 
thin transparent air. From the top of the cer. 
tral piece—technically termed thoracic—of the 
insect’s body, from which the legs descend, two 
or more membraneous sails arise, which are able 
to beat the air by repeated strokes, and to make 
it, consequently, uphold their own weight, as 
well as that of the burden connected with them. 
These lifting and sustaining sails are the insect’s 
wings. 

The wings of the insect are, however, of a 
nature altogether different from the apparently 
analogous organs which the bird uses in flight. 
The wings of the bird are merely altered fore- 
legs. Lift up the front extremities of a quadru- 
ped, keep them asunder at their origins by bony 
props, fit them with freer motions and stronger 
muscles, and cover them with feathers, and they 
become wings in every essential particular. In 
the insect, however, the case is altogether dif- 
ferent. The wings are not altered legs; they are 
superadded to the legs. The insect has its fore- 
legs as well as it wings. The legs all descend 














from the under surface of the thoracic piec», 
while the wings arise from its upper surface. 
As the wings are flapping above during flight, 
the unchanged legs are dangling below, in full 
complement. The wings are, therefore, inde- 
pendent and additional organs. They have no 
relation whatever to limbs, properly so called 
But there are some other portions of the anima! 
economy with which they do connect themselves, 
both by structure and function. The reader will 
hardly guess what those wing-allied organs are 

There is a little fly, called the May-fly, which 
usually makes its appearance in the month of 
August, and which visits the districts watered 
by the Seine and the Marne in such abundance, 
that the fishermen of these rivers believe it is 
showered down from heaven, and accordingly 
call its living clouds, manna. Reaumur once 
saw the May-flies descend in this region like 
thick snow-flakes, and so fast, that the step on 
which he stood by the river’s bank was covered 
by a layer four inches thick in a few minutes 
The insect itself is very beautiful: it has four 
delicate, yellowish, lace-like wings, freckled with 
brown spots, and three singular hair-like projec- 
tions hanging out beyond its tail. It never 
touches food during its mature life, but leads « 
short and joyous existence. It dances over the 
surface of the water for three or four hours, 
dropping its eggs as it flits, and then disappears 
forever. Myriads come forth about the hour of 
eight in the evening; but by ten or eleven 
o’clock not a single straggler can be found 
alive. 

From the egg which the parent May-fly drops 
into the water, a six-legged grub is very soon 
hatched. This grub proceeds forthwith to ex- 
cavate for himself a home in the soft bank of the 
river, below the surface of the water, and there 
remains for two long years, feeding upon the 
decaying matters of the mould. During this 
aquatic residence, the little creature finds it 
necessary to breathe; and that he may do so 
comfortably, notwithstanding his habits of seclu- 
sion, and his constant immersion in fluid, he 
pushes out from his shoulders and back a series 
of delicate little leaf-like plates. A branch of one 
of the air-tubes of his body enters into each of 
these plates, and spreads out into its substance 
The plates are, in fact, gills—that is, respiratory 
organs, fitting for breathing beneath the water 
The little fellow may be seen to wave them 
backward and forward with incessant motion. 
as he churns up the fluid, to get out of it the 
vital air which it contains. 

When the grub of the May-fly has completed 
his two years of probation, he comes out from 
his subterranean and subaqueous den, and rises 
to the surface of the stream. By means of his 
flapping and then somewhat enlarged gills, he 
half leaps and half flies to the nearest rush or 
sedge he can perceive, and clings fast to it by 
means of his legs. He then, by a clever twist 
of his little body, splits open his old fishy skin, 
and slowly draws himself out, head, and body. 
and legs; and, last of all, from some of those 
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leafy gills he pulls a delicate crampled-up mem- 
brane, which soon dries and expands, and be- 
comes lace-netted and brown-fretted. The mem- 
brane which was shut up in the gills of the 
aquatic creature, was really the rudiment of its 
now perfected wings. 

The wings of the insect are then a sort of ex- 
ternal lungs, articulated with the body by means 
of a movable joint, and made to subserve the pur- 
poses of flight. Each wing is formed of a flat- 
tened bladder, extended from the general skin of 
the body. The sides of this bladder are pressed 
closely together, and would be in absolute con- 
tact but for a series of branching rigid tubes that 
are spread out in the intervening cavity. These 
tubes are air-vessels ; their interiors are lined 
with elastic, spirally-rolled threads, that serve 
to keep the channels constantly open; and 
through these open channels the vital atmos- 
phere rushes with every movement of the mem- 
braneous organ. The wing of the May-fly flap- 
ping in the air is a respiratory organ, of as much 
importance to the well-being of the creature in 
its way, as the gill-plate of its grub prototype is 
when vibrating under the water. But the wing 
of the insect is not the only respiratory organ : 
its entire body is one vast respiratory system, of 
which the wings are offsets. The spirally-lined 
air-vessels run every where, and branch out 
every where. The insect, in fact, circulates air 
instead of blood. As the prick of the finest 
needle draws blood from the flesh of the back- 
boned creature, it draws air from the flesh of the 
insect. Who will longer wonder, then, that the 
It is aerial in its inner na- 
ture. Its arterial system is filled with the ethe- 
real atmosphere, as the more stolid creature’s is 
with heavy blood. 

If the reader has ever closely watched a large 
fly or bee, he will have noticed that it has none 
of the respiratory movements that are so familiar 
to him in the bodies of quadrupeds and birds. 
There is none of that heaving of the chest, and 
out-and-in movement of the sides, which consti- 
tute the visible phenomena of breathing. In the 
insect’s economy, no air enters by the usual in- 
let of the mouth. It all goes in by means of 
small air-mouths placed along the sides of the 
body, and exclusively appropriated to its recep- 
tion Squeezing the throat will not choke an 
insect. In order to do this effectually, the sides 
of the body, where the air-mouths are, must be 
smeared with oil. 

In the vertebrated animals, the blood is driven 
through branching tubes to receptacles of air 
placed within the chest; the air-channels ter- 
minate in blood extremities, and the blood-ves- 
sels cover these as a net-work. The mechanical 
act of respiration merely serves to change the air 
contained within the air-receptacles. In the in- 
sects, this entire process is reversed ; the air is 
carried by branching tubes to receptacles of blood 
scattered throughout the body ; the blood-chan- 
nels terminate in blood extremities, and a capil- 
lary net-work of air-vessels is spread over these. 
Now, in the vertebrated creature, the chest is 


insect is so light! 





merely the grand air-receptacle into which the 
blood is sent to be aerated; while in the insect, 
the chest contains but its own proportional share 
of the great air-system. In the latter case, there- 
fore, there is a great deal of available space, 
which would have been, under other circum- 
stances, filled with the respiratory apparatus, 
but is now left free to be otherwise employed 
The thoracic cavity of the insect serves as a stow- 
age for the bulky and powerful muscles that are 
required to give energy to the legs and wings 
The portion of the body that is almost exclu- 
sively respiratory in other animals, becomes al- 
most as exclusively motor in insects. It holds 
in its interior the chief portions of the cords by 
which the moving levers and membranes are 
worked, and its outer surface is adorned by 
those levers and membranes themselves. Both 
the legs and wings of the insect are attached to 
the thoracic segment of its body. 

The extraordinary powers of flight which in- 
sects possess, are due to the conjoined influences 
of the two conditions that have been named— 
the lightness of their air-filled bodies, and the 
strength of their chest-packed muscles. Where 
light air is circulated instead of heavy blood, 
great vascularity serves only to make existence 
more ethereal. Plethora probably takes the in- 
sect nearer to the skies, instead of dragging it 
toward the dust. The hawk-moth, with its burly 
body, may often be seen hovering gracefully, on 
quivering wings, over some favorite flower, as if 
it were hung there on cords, while it rifles it of 
its store of accumulated sweets by means of its 
long unfolded tongue. The common house-fly 
makes 600 strokes every second in its ordinary 
flight, and gets through five feet of space by 
means of them; but when alarmed, it can in- 
crease the velocity of its wing-strokes some five 
or six fold, and move through thirty-five feet in 
the second. Kirby believed, that if the house-fly 
were made equal to the horse in size, and had 
its muscular power increased in the same pro- 
portion, it would be able to traverse the globe 
with the rapidity of lightning. The dragon-fly 
often remains on the wing in pursuit of its prey 
for hours at a stretch, and yet will sometimes 
baffle the swallow by its speed, although that 
bird is calculated to be able to move at the rate 
of a mile in a minute. But the dexterity of this 
insect is even more surprising than its swiftness, 
for it is able to do what no bird can: is is able 
to stop instantaneously in the midst of its most 
rapid course, and change the direction of its 
flight, going sideways or backward, without 
altering the position of its body. 

As a general rule, insect wings that are in- 
tended for employment in flight are transparent 
membranes, with the course of the air-tubes 
marked out upon them as opaque nervures 
These air-tubes, it will be remembered, are 
lined by spires of dense cartilage ; and hence it 
is that they become nervures so well adapted to 
act like tent-lines in keeping the expanded mem- 
branes stretched. In the dragon-flies, the nerv- 
ures are minutely netted for the sake of increased 
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strength; in the bees, the nervures are simply | 


parallel. 


as burrow, one pair is converted into a dense 
leather-like case, under which the other pair are 
folded away. In the flies, only one pair of wings 
can be found at all, the other pair being changed 
into two little club-shaped bodies, called bal- 
ancers. 

Butterflies and moths are the only insects that 
fly by means of opaqte wings ; but in their case 
the opacity is apparent rather than real, for it is 
caused by the presence of a very beautiful layer 
of colored scales spread evenly over the outer 
surface of the membranes. When these scales 
are brushed off, membraneous wings of the or- 
dinary transparent character are disclosed. The 
scales are attached to the membrane by little 
stems, like the quill-ends of feathers, and they 
are arranged in overlapping rows. The varie- 
gated colors and patterns of the insects are en- 
tirely due to them. If the wings of a butterfly 
be pressed upon a surface of card-board covered 
with gum-water to the extent of their own out- 
lines, and be left there until the gum-water is 
dry, the outer layer of scales may be rubbed off 
with a handkerchief, and the double membranes 
and intervening nervures may be picked away 
riecemeal with a needle’s point, and there will 
remain upon the card a most beautiful repre- 
sentation of the other surface of the wings, its 
scales being all preserved by the gum in their 
natural positions. If the outlines of the wings 
be carefully penciled first, and the gum-water 


be then delicately and evenly brushed on, just 
as far as the outlines, a perfect and durable fac- 
simile, in all the original variety of color and 
marking is procured, which needs only to have 
the form of the body sketched in, to make it a 
very pretty and accurate delineation of the in- 
sect. 





THE THREE SISTERS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
‘(1 ABRIELLE, you should not stay out so 
late alone.” 

“Tt isn’t late, sister dear, for a summer's 
evening. The church clock struck eight just as 
[ turned into the little path across the field.” 

The first speaker, who was the eldest, raised 
her head from her work, and, looking at Gabri- 
elle, said : 

“For you it is too late. You are not well, 
Gabrielle. You are quite flushed and tired. 
Where have you been?” 

“‘ Nowhere but in the village,” Gabrielle said. 

She paused a moment, then added, rather hur- 
riedly : 

“‘T was detained by a poor sick woman I went 
to see. You don’t know her, Joanna, she has 
just come here.” 

“‘ And who is she?” Joanna asked. 

“She is a widow woman, not young, and very 
poor. She spoke to me in the road the other 
day, and I have seen her once or twice since. 
She had heard our name in the village, and to- 
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night I promised her that you or Bertha would 


Most insects have two pairs of these | go and call on her. She has been very unhappy, 
transparent membraneous wings; but in such | poor thing. You will go, sister’” 


“Certainly. You should have told me before. 
Go, now, and take off your bonnet. You have 
walked too quickly home on this hot night.” 

Another lady entered the room just as Gabri 
elle was leaving it, and addressed her almost as 
the first had done : 

“You are late, Gabrielle. What has kept you 
out so long ?” 

“ Joanna will tell you,” Gabrielle answered. 
“T have only been finding some work for you, 
sister,” and with a smile she went away. 

They were two stern, cold women—Joanna 
and Bertha Vaux. They lived together—they 
two and Gabrielle—in a dark, old-fashioned 
house, close to a little village, in one of the 
southern counties of England. It was a pretty, 
picturesque village, as most English villages are, 
with little clusters of white-washed, rose-twined 
cottages sprinkled through it, and a little rough 
stone country church, covered to the very top of 
the spire so thickly with ivy that it looked like a 
green bower. Here and there were scattered a 
few pleasant houses of the better sort, standing 
apart in sunny gardens, and scenting the air 
around with the smell of their sweet flowers. 

But the house in which Joanna, and Bertha, 
and Gabrielle lived was always gloomy, and dark, 
and cold. It was a square brick house, with’ 
damp, unhealthy evergreens planted in front, 
upon which the sun never shone—summer or 
winter; the flags which paved the front of the 
door and the steps of the door were greened over 
with cheerless moss; and fungi grew up in the 
seams of the pavement. The windows, with 
their thick, black, clumsy frames, almost all faced 
the north, so that the cold, dark rooms were never 
lighted up with sunshine ; but looked even more 
dreary in the summer time,-with the empty, fire- 
less grates, than on winter days. Yet the house 
seemed to suit well the tastes of the two elder 
of the Misses Vaux. 

It had stood empty for some years before they 
took it; for its last occupier had committed sui- 
cide in one of the rooms—it was just the house 
for such a thing to have happened in—and the 
superstitious horror which the event created in 
the neighborhood, coupled with the dark and 
cheerless appearance of the house, were the 
causes why it remained so long unlet and so 
much neglected. 

About six years ago, the Misses Vaux had 
come, quite strangers, to the village; and, in a 
short time, were settled as tenants of the lonely 
house. They were young women then—not 
more than three or four-and-twenty; but al- 
ready grave, severe, and stern. They dressed 
always in mourning, and rarely was a smile seen 
on their cold lips; but they spent their time al- 
most entirely in performing acts of charity, in 
visiting the sick, and in making clothes for the 
poor. For miles round they were known and 
looked up to with mingled reverence and awe. 


| But theirs was a strange, soulless charity—more 
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like the performance of heavy penance than of 
acts of love. 

There was a mystery about their antecedents. 
No one knew whence they came, or who they 
were; they had neither relations nor friends ; 
they lived alone in their gloomy house, and only 
at long intervals—sometimes of many months— 
did they receive even a single letter. They were 
two sad, weary women, to whom life seemed to 
bring no pleasure, but to be only a burden, which 
it was their stern duty to bear uncomplainingly 
for a certain number of years. 

Gabrielle—the beautiful, sunny-natured Ga- 
brielle—was not with them when they first came 
to the village ; but three years ago she had joined 
them, and the three had lived together since. 
She was then about fifteen—a bright, joyous, 
beautiful creature, without a thought of sadness 
in her, or the faintest shadow of the gloom that 
rested on her sisters. Even now, although she 
had lived for three years in the chilling atmos- 
phere that surrounded them, she was still un- 
changed, almost even as much a child—as gay, 
thoughtless, and full of joy, as when she first 
came. It reminded one of a snowdrop bloom- 
ing in the winter, forcing itself through the very 
midst of the surrounding snow, to see how she 
had grown up with this cold, wintry environment. 
But the gloomy house looked less gloomy now 
that Gabrielle lived in it. There was one little 


room, with a window looking to the south (one 
of three that had a sunny aspect), which she 
took to be her own, and there she would sit for 
many hours, working by the open window, sing- 


ing joyously, with the sunlight streaming over 
her, and the breath of the sweet flowers that she 
had planted in a garden as close under her win- 
dow as the sun would come, stealing deliciously 
into the room. It was quite a pleasant little 
nook, with a view far over green undulating 
hills and yellow waving corn-fields, which spark- 
led and glittered like plains of moving gold in 
the deep bright rays of the setting sun. And 
Gabrielle, sitting here and gazing on them, or 
roaming alone among them was quite happy and 
light-hearted. Even her stern sisters were thawed 
and softened by her presence ; and, I think, felt 
as much love for her as it was in their nature to 
feel for any one, for, indeed, it was impossible to 
resist altogether her cheering influence, which 
spread itself over every thing around her with 
the warmth of sunshine. 

On this evening on which our tale begins, and 
for some days previous to it, Gabrielle had been 
graver and quieter than she often was. She 
joined her sisters now in the common sitting- 
room; and, with her work in her hand, sat down 
beside them near the window, but she answered 
their few questions about her evening ramble 
with only feigned gayety, as though she was oc- 
cupied with other thoughts, or was too weary to 
talk ; and, presently, as the twilight gathered 
round them, they all sank into silence. The one 
window looked across the road in which the 
house stood, to a dark plantation of stunted trees 
that grew opposite : a very gloomy place, which, 





even in the hottest summer day, had always a 
chill, wintry feeling, and from which even now 
a damp air was rising ; and, entering the open 
window, was spreading itself through the room. 

“How unlike a summer evening it is in this 
room !” Gabrielle suddenly broke the silence by 
exclaiming almost impatiently. * “ I wish I could, 
even for once, see a ray of sunshine in it. I b~ve 
often wondered how any one could build a hause 
in this situation.” : 

“And do you never imagine that there are 
people who care less for sunshine than you do, 
Gabrielle!” Bertha asked, rather sadly. 

“Yes, certainly, sister; but still it seems to 
me almost like a sin to shut out the beau‘ ‘ful 
heaven’s sunlight as it has been shut out in this 
house. Winter and summer it is always alike. 
If it was not for my own bright little room up- 
stairs, I think I never should be gay here at all.” 

“Well, Gabrielle, you need not complain of 
the gloominess of this room just now,” Miss 
Vaux said. “At nine o’clock on an Aguust 
evening, I suppose all rooms loak pretty much 
alike.” 

“Oh, sister, no!” Gabrielle cried. “‘ Have you 
never noticed the different kinds of twilight? 
Here, in this house, it is always winter twilight, 
quite colorless, and cold, and cheerless ; but, in 
other places, where the sun has shone, it is warm, 
and soft, and beautiful ; even for an hour or long- 
er after the sun has quite set, a faint rosy tinge, 
like a warm breath, seems to rest upon the air, 
and to shed such peace and almost holiness over 
every thing. That was the kind of twilight, ] 
think of it so often, that there used to be at home 
I remember, so very, very long ago, how I used 
to sit on the ground at my mother’s feet in the 
summer evenings, looking out through the open 
window at the dear old garden, where every thing 
was so very still and quiet that it seemed to me 
the very trees must have fallen asleep, and how 
she used to tell us fairy stories in the twilight 
Sisters, do you remember itt”? Gabrielle asked 
her voice tremulous, but not altogether, so it 
seemed, with emotion that the recollection had 
called up. 

“T do,” Miss Vaux said, in a voice clear and 
cold, and hard as ice. From Bertha there came 
no answer. 

“Tt is one of the few things I recollect about 
her,” Gabrielle said again, very softly, “the rest 
is almost all indistinct, like a half-forgotten dream. 
I was only four years old, you say, Joanna, when 
she died ?” 

“ You know it ; why do you ask?” Miss Vaux 
said, harshly and quickly. 

There was a pause. It was so dark that none 
of their faces could be seen, but one might have 
told, from the quick, nervous way in which un- 
consciously Gabrielle was clasping and unclasp- 
ing her hand, that there was some struggle going 
on within her. At last, very timidly, her voice 
trembling, though she tried hard to steady it, she 
spoke again. 

“Sisters, do not be angry with me. Often 
lately I have wished so very much to ask you 
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some things about my mother. Oh, let me ask 
them now. Dear sisters, tell me why it is that 
you never speak to me, or almost allow me to 
speak, of her? Is it because it grieves you so 
much to think of her death, or is there any other 
cause”—her voice sank so low that it was almost 
a whisper—* why her name is never mentioned 
amgig ust I have kept silence about this for 
so lung, for I knew you did not wish to speak 
of it; but, oh, sisters, tell me now! Ought I 
not to*know about my own mother?” 

“‘ Hush!” Miss Vaux said, in a voice stern and 
niersh. “ Gabrielle, you do not know what you 
are asking. Let it be enough for you to learn 
that'any thing I could tell you of your mother 
could give you nothing but pain to hear—pain 
which we would gladly spare you yet, knowing, 
as we so well do, the great bitterness of it. I 
ask you, for all our sakes, yours as much as ours, 
never again be the first to mention your mother’s 
name !”’ 

She had risen from her seat, and stood up- 
right before Gabrielle, the outline of her tall 
dark figure showing clearly against the win- 
dow. In her voice there was not one trace of 
emotion ; her whole manner was hard and cold 
and unimpassioned ; like that of one who had, 
long ago, subdued all gentle feelings. 

Gabrielle’s tears were falling fast, but she 
made no answer to Miss Vaux’s words. She 
stood much in awe of both her sisters, especially 
of the eldest, and ‘knew well how hopeless all 
remonstrance with her would be. 

After a few moments, Bertha laid her hand on 


Gabrielle’s shoulder, saying, with something of 
gentleness in her voice : 
“You distress yourself too much, my child. 


Trust more in us, Gabrielle. We would try to 
keep sorrow from you; do not make it impos- 
sible.” 

“Yes, yes; I know it is meant kindly toward 
me,” Gabrielle said, gently, ‘‘ but you forget that 
I suffer from being in ignorance. I can not 
forget that you are concealing something from 
me.” 

“Which I would to God I could conceal from 
you forever,” Miss Vaux said. ‘“ Gabrielle, fool- 
ish child, do not seek for sorrow; it will come 
quickly enough of itself ;” and she turned from 
her with some muttered words that her sister 
could not hear. 

Gabrielle tried to speak again; but Bertha 
raised her hand warningly, and they were all 
silent; Gabrielle with her face bowed down 
upon her hands in the thick twilight. 

“We will close the window and have lights,” 
Bertha said, after some time had passed ; “the 
night air is getting cold.” 

With a deep sigh Gabrielle rose, and drew 
down the open window, standing there for some 
minutes alone, and looking out upon the dark 
evergreen grove. 


CHAPTER IL. 
“T am going into the village,” Miss Vaux said. 
“Tf you will tell me where that poor woman 





lives you were speaking of last night, Gabrielle, 
I will call upon her now.” 

“« Let me go with you,” Gabrielle said quickly. 
“T told her we would come together. Wait for 
me one minute, and I will be ready.” 

“T scarcely see the need of it. You are look- 
ing pale and ill, Gabrielle. I would advise you 
to stay in the house and rest.” 

“T have a headache, and the air will do it 
good,” Gabrielle answered. “Let me go, sis- 
ter.” 

“As you will, then,” Miss Vaux said, and 
Gabrielle went away to dress. 

She had not yet recovered her usual gay 
spirits ; but was still grave, quiet, and apparent- 
ly occupied with her own thoughts, and the two 
walked side by side, almost without speaking, 
along the little path over the field which lay be- 
tween their house and the village. It was a very 
bright sunny summer's day, too hot, indeed, for 
walking, but beautiful to look at. The heat 
seemed to weary Gabrielle, she walked so very 
slowly, and was so pale. 

“This is the house, sister. We go through 
the kitchen; she has the room above.” 

They raised the latch and went in. No one 
was in the lower room ; so they passed through, 
and ascended a low narrow staircase, almost like 
a ladder, which rose abruptly from a doorway at 
the farther side, until they reached another door 
which stood facing them, without any landing 
between it and the highest step. Gabrielle 
knocked, and a faint voice from within an- 
swered, ‘‘ Come in;’’ and she entered, followed 
by her sister. It was a very small room, and 
very bare of furniture ; for there was little in it 
but a deal bedstead, an old table, and one or two 
odd rickety chairs, in one of which—that boast- 
ed of a pair of broken arms and something that 
had once been a cushion—sat the woman they 
had come to visit. 

Gabrielle went quickly up to her, and taking 
her hand said, in a low voice : 

“T have brought my sister, as I promised—my 
eldest sister.” 

The woman bowed her head without speak- 
ing ; then tried to rise from her seat, but she 
seemed very weak, and her hand trembled as 
she leaned on the arm of her chair. 

“Do not rise, my good woman,” Miss Vaux 
said, kindly, and her voice sounded almost soft 
—she was so used to attune it so as to be in har- 
mony with a sick chamber—“ do not rise ; I see 
you are very weak,” and she drew a chair near, 
and sat down by her side. 

“You have come quite lately to the village, 
my sister tells me?” 

“Quite lately, less than a week ago,” was the 
answer; but spoken in so low a voice that the 
words were scarcely audible. 

“Were you ever here before? Have you any 
connection with the place?” Miss Vaux asked. 
“No, none.” ; 

“But you had probably some motive in com- 
ing here Have you no relations or friends t”’ 

“No, no,” the woman cried, suddenly burst- 
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ing into tears, “I have no friends, no friends in 
the wide world!” 

A gentle hand was laid on her shoulder; a 
gentle voice whispered some soft words in her 
ear, and the woman looked up into Gabrielle’s 
dark eyes, and murmured something between her 
sobs. Then they were all silent for a few mo- 
ments. 

“T think you are a widow !”’ Miss Vaux asked, 
gently, when she had become calmer. 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly, as though the 
word had been dragged from her, so much it 
seemed to pain her to speak it. 

* And have you any children ?” 

A moment’s pause, and then another “ yes,” 
hardly intelligible from the choking sob which 
accompanied it. 

Miss Vaux was silent, looking inquiringly into 
the woman’s face. It was partly turned from 
her, partly shaded with her thin hand; her 
large eyes looking up with a strange agonized 
look into Gabrielle’s eyes, her pale lips moving 
convulsively. Gabrielle’s face was almost as 
pale as hers; her look almost as full of agony. 

Miss Vaux glanced from one to the other, at 
first with pity; then suddenly a quick change 
came over her face ; a deep flush mounted to her 
brow, she darted from her seat ; and, calm as 
she ordinarily was, her whole figure trembled as 
she stood before them, with her fierce gaze 
turned on them. 

Pale as death, neither of them speaking, they 
bore her passionate look ; quite motionless too, 
except that Gabrielle had instinctively clasped 
the widow’s hand in hers, and held it tightly. 

“‘ Speak to me, Gabrielle!” Miss Vaux cried ; 
and her voice, harsh, loud, and quivering with 
passion, echoed through the room; “‘tell me 
who this woman is *” 

From the widow’s lips there burst one word 
—one word like a sudden bitter cry—*‘ Joanna!” 

She stretched out her arms imploringly, try- 
ing to grasp even her daughter’s dress ; but Miss 
Vaux sprang from her, and stood erect in the 
centre of the room; her tall figure drawn to its 
full height ; her burning eye still turned with 
unutterable anger upon the crouching woman 
near her. 

** You have dared todo this. You have dared 
to seek us out here, where we had hoped to hide 
ourselves from the scofling of the bitter, heart- 
less world ; where we had tried by acts of char- 
ity, by suffering, and penance, to blot out the 
recollection of the shame that you have brought 
upon us! Are we nowhere secure from you! 
What have we todo with you! You cast us off 
years ago.” 

“ Sister, sister!’ cried Gabrielle's imploring 
voice, “‘ oh, remember, whatever she has done, 
that she is still our mother. Have mercy on her, 
for she can not bear this !” 

But sternly and coldly came Miss Vaux’s an- 
swer: 

“Did she remember that we were her cuil- 
dren when she left us? Did she remember that 
our father was her husband! We all loved her 





then—she was very dear to us—but she turned 
all our warm love into bitterness. She destroyed 
our happiness at one stroke, forever ; she blight- 
ed, without a pang, all the hope of our young 
lives; she branded us with a mark of shame 
that we can never shake off: she plunged an 
arrow into the heart of each of us, which lies 
festering there now. Are these things to be 
forgiven? I tell you it is impossible! I -will 
never forgive her—I swore it by my father’s 
deathbed—never while I live! Gabrielle, this is 
no place for you. Come home with me!” 

“ Hear me, first!” the mother cried, creeping 
from the seat in which she had sunk back, and 
cowering, with hidden face, had listened to her 
daughter’s words, “hear me, before you go! | 
have deserved every thing—every thing you can 
say; but oh, from you it is bitter to hear it! Oh, 
my daughter, listen tome!” She flung herself 
at Miss Vaux’s feet, on the bare floor. 

“* You speak of the sorrows I have brought 
upon you—the sorrow and the shame; but have 
they equaled what I have endured? Day and 
night—day and night—through months and years 
—fourteen long years—oh, think of it! I have 
wished to kill myself, but I dared not do it; I 
have prayed fervently to die. Oh, no, no, stay 
and listen tome! My last hope—my last hope 
in heaven and earth is only with you. Oh, my 
daughter! you say you loved me once—will not 
one spark of the old love live again? I will try yet 
once more to move you to pity. I have not told 
you all. I have not told you how, in my agony, 
I tried to find rest and peace; how I sought it 
every where—wandering from place te place 
alone, in hunger and thirst, in cold and weari- 
ness, in poverty and wretchedness ; finding none 
any where, until at last, worn out with misery, 
I wandered here. And here I saw Gabrielle, my 
beautiful child, my love, my darling !” : 

The wan face lighted up with passionate love 
as she looked at her who was kneeling by her 
side. 

“‘ She believed me when I told her of my sor- 
row. She comforted me with such sweet words, 
that they sank like healing balm into my soul, 
as though an angel's voice had spoken them 
Do not take her from me!” 

“Mother, do not fear,” Gabrielle's soothing 
voice whispered, ‘I will stay with you—did | 
not promise it?” 

“ Gabrielle !” cried Miss Vaux. ‘‘ Come with 
me, and leave her. The tie that once bound us 
to her she herself has severed forever: we have 
nothing further to do with her. Gabrielle, 
come !” 

“T can not come! She is my mother. I can 
not leave her.” 

“ And we are your sisters. To whom do you 
owe most! We have watched over you through 
your life ; we have shielded you from sorrow ; we 
have loved you almost with the love that she ought 
to have given you. You have been the single joy 
that we have had for years. Have you no love 
to give us in return for all we have given you ! 
Oh, Gabrielle—my sister, I pray you!—I, who 
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am so little used to entreat any one, I pray you 
for the sake of the love we have borne you—for 
the sake of the honor that is still left us—for the 
sake of all that you hold sacred—come, cone 
back with us!” 

A low moan burst from the mother’s lips ; for 
Gabrielle, weeping bitterly, rose from her knees, 
and threw herself into her sister’s arms. 

“ Heaven bless you for this!” Miss Vaux ex- 
claimed ; but, interrupting her in a broken voice, 
Gabrielle cried, ‘‘ You do not understand me. I 
can not return with you! No, sister. Any thing 
—any thing else I will do, but I can not forsake 
her in her penitence! Can you do it yourself? 
Oh, sister, will you not take her home?” 

“T will not!” 

There was a long pause, broken once or twice 
by the deep sobs that seemed bursting the 
mother’s heart. Then Miss Vaux spoke again, 
earnestly, even imploringly : 

“‘ Gabrielle, I ask you once more, for the last 
time, to return with me. Foolish child, think 
what you are doing. You are bringing down 
your father’s dying curse upon your head—you 
are piercing the hearts of those who love you 
with new and bitter sorrow; you are closing— 
willfully closing—against yourself the door that 
is still open to receive you: you are making 
yourself homeless—a wanderer—perhaps a beg- 
gar. Oh, my dear sister Gabrielle, think once 
more—think of all this !”’ 

“‘ Sister, spare me further: your words wound 
me; but I have decided, and I can not return 
with you. My mother’s home is my home.” 

“ Then I say no more,” Miss Vaux exclaimed, 
while her whole figure shook. “ May God for- 
give you for what you do this day !” 

The door closed, and Gabrielle and her mother 
were left alone. 

Gently and lovingly Gabrielle raised her from 
the ground, led her to her seat, and tried to 
calm and soothe her—though she wept herself 
the while—with cheerful, tender words: 

“Mother, are you not glad to have me with 
you—your own little Gabrielle? You said it 
would make you happy, and yet see how you 
are weeping! Hush, mother dear, hush! I will 
be always with you now, to nurse you, and take 
care of you, and comfort you, and you will get 
strong and well soon; and some day, mother, 
some day perhaps their hearts will soften, and 
they will forgive us both, and take us home to 
them, and we will all live again together, loving 
one another.” And Gabrielle tried to smile 
through the tears that were falling still. 

‘* My child, I am weak and selfish,” the mother 
said, “ I should have told you to go back to your 
home, and to leave me; but I could not do it. 
Yet even now my heart is reproaching me for what 
Ihave done. How are wetolive? My Gabrielle, 
you do not know how I have struggled and la- 
bored, sometimes, only for a crust of bread !” 

“Mother, you shall labor no more. My sis- 
ters are very just: all that is mine, they will 
give me. We will live on very little ; we will 
find out some little quiet village, where no one 











will know who we are, or where we come from, 
and there we will rest together. I wili never 
leave you more—never more until death parts 
us.” 

She hung upon her mother’s neck, kissing the 
pale brow and sunken cheek, and wiping away 
the tears that were yet falling: though more 
slowly and more calmly falling, now. 


CHAPTER III. 

. . . Of whom may we seek for succor, but 
of Thee, O Lord, who for our sins art justly dis- 
pleased?.... 

m7 . earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust ; in sure and certain hope of the Resurec- 
tion to eternal life..... 

“T heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 


“ 


|me, Write. From henceforth blessed are the 


dead, which die in the Lord; even so saith the 
Spirit, for they do rest from their labors.” 

It was a burial in a village church-yard, and 
standing by an open grave there was one mourn- 
er only, a woman—Bertha Vaux. Alone, in 
sadness and silence, with few tears—for she 
was little used to weep—she stood and looked 
upon her sister’s funeral; stood and saw the 
coffin lowered, and heard the first handful of 
earth fall rattling on the coffin lid; then turned 
away, slowly, to seek her solitary house. The 
few spectators thought her cold and heartless; 
perhaps if they could have raised that black 
vail, they would have seen such sorrow in her 
face as might have moved the hearts of most of 
them. 

The sun shone warmly over hill and vale that 
summer's day, but Bertha Vaux shivered as she 
stepped within the shadow of her lonely house. 
It was so cold there ; so cold and damp and dark, 
as if the shaddow of that death that had enter- 
ed it was still lingering around. The stunted 
evergreens, on which, since they first grew, no 
sunlight had ever fallen, no single ray of golden 
light to brighten their dark sad leaves for years, 
looked gloomier, darker, sadder, than they had 
ever looked before ; the very house, with its 
closed shutters—all closed, except one in the 
room where the dead had Jain—seemed mourn- 
ing for the stern mistress it had lost. A lone- 
ly woman now, lonely and sad, was Bertha 
Vaux. 

She sat in the summer evening in her silent 
cheerless room. It was so very still, not even 
a breath of wind to stir the trees ; no voice of 
living thing to break upon her solitude ; no sound 
even of a single footstep on the dusty read ; but 
in the solitude that was around her, countless 
thoughts seemed springing into life ; things long 
forgotten ; feelings long smothered ; hopes once 
bright—bright as the opening of her life had 
been, that had been faded and buried long ago. 

She thought of the time when she and her 
sister, fifteen years ago, had come first to the 
lonely house where now she was ; of a few years 
later—two or three—when another younger sis- 
ter had joined them there ; and it seemed to 


| Bertha, looking back, as if the house had seme- 
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times then been filled with sunlight. The dark 
room in which she sat had once been lightened 
up—was it with the light from Gabrielle's bright 
eyes! In these long sad fifteen years, that lit- 
tle time stood out so clearly, so hopefully; it 
brought the tears to Bertha’s eyes, thinking of 
it in her solitude. And how hadit ended? For 
ten years nearly, now—for ten long years—the 
name of Gabrielle had never been spoken in 
that house. The light was gone—extinguished 
in a moment, suddenly; a darkness deeper 
than before had ever since fallen on the lonely 
house. 

The thought of the years that had passed since 
then—of their eventlessness and weary sorrow ; 
and then the thought of the last scene of all— 
that scene which still was like a living presence 
to her—her sister’s death. 

Joanna Vaux had been cold, stern; and un- 
forgiving to the last ; meeting death unmoved ; 
repenting of no hard thing that she had done 
throughout her sad, stern life; entering the 
valley of the shadow of death fearlessly. But 
that cold deathbed struck upon the heart of the 
solitary woman who watched beside it, and 
wakened thoughts and doubts there, which 
would not rest. She wept now as she thought 


of it, sadly and quietly, and some murmured 
words burst from her lips, which sounded like a 
prayer—not for herself only. 

Then from her sister's death-bed she went 
far, far back—to her own childhood—and a 
scene rose up before her; one that she hed 
closed her eyes on many a time before, thinking 


vainly that so she could crush it from her heart, 
but now she did not try to force it back. The 
dark room where she sat, the gloomy, sunless 
house, seemed fading from her sight ; the long, 
long years, with their weary train of shame and 
suffering—all were forgotten. She was in her 
old lost home again—the home where she was 
born ; she saw a sunny lawn embowered with 
trees, each tree familiar to her and remembered 
well, and she herself, a happy child, was stand- 
ing there; and by her side—with soft arms 
twining round her, with tender voice, and gentle 
loving eyes, and bright hair glittering in the 
sunlight—there was one! 

Oh, Bertha! hide thy face and weep. She 
was so lovely and so loving, so good and true, 
so patient and so tender, then. Oh! how 
could’st thou forget it all, and steel thy heart 
against her, and vow the cruel vow never to 
forgive her sin? Thy mother—thy own moth- 
er, Bertha! think of it. 

A shadow fell across the window beside 
which she sat, and through her blinding tears 
Bertha looked up, and saw a woman standing 
there, holding by the hand a little child. Her 
face was very pale and worn, with sunken eyes 


and cheeks; her dress was mean and poor. 


She looked haggard and weary, and weak and 
ill ; but Bertha knew that it was Gabrielle come 
back. She could not speak, for such a sudden 
rush of joy came to her softened heart that all 
words seemed swallowed up in it; such deep 





thankfulness for the forgiveness that seemed 
given her, that her first thought was not a wel- 
come, but a prayer. 

Gabrielle stood without, looking at her with 
her sad eyes. 

“We are alone,” she said, “ and very poor , 
will you take us in?” 

Sobbing with pity and with joy, Bertha rose 
from her seat and hurried to the door. Trem- 
bling, she drew the wanderers in ; then falling 
on her sister’s neck, her whole heart melted, 
and she cried, with gushing tears : 

“ Gabrielle, dear sister Gabrielle, I, too, am 
all alone !” 

The tale that Gabrielle had to tell was full 
enough of sadness. They had lived together, 
she and her mother, for about a year, very 
peacefully, almost happily ; and then the moth- 
er died, and Gabrielle soon after married one 
who had little to give her but his love. And 
after that the years passed on with many cares 
and griefs—for they were very poor, and he not 
strong—but with a great love ever between 
them, which softened the pain of all they had to 
bear. At last, after being long ill, he died, and 
poor Gabrielle and her child were left to strug- 
gle on alone. 

“T think I should have died,” she said, as, 
weeping, she told her story to her sister, “if it 
had not been for my boy; and J could so well 
have borne to die ; but, Bertha, I could not leave 
him to starve! It pierced my heart with a pang 
so bitter that I can not speak of it, to see his 
little face grow daily paler; his little feeble 
form become daily feebler and thinner ; to watch 
the sad, unchildlike look fixing itself hourly 
deeper in his sweet eyes—so mournful, so un- 
complaining, so full of misery. The sight killed 
me day by day ; and then at last, in my despair, 
I said to myself that I would come again to you 
I thought, sister—I hoped—that you would take 
my darling home, and then I could have gone 
away and died. But, God, bless you !—God 
bless you for the greater thing that you have 
done, my kind sister Bertha. Yes—kiss me, 
sister dear: it is so sweet. I never thought to 
feel a sister’s kiss again.” 

Then kneeling down by Gabrielle’s side, with 
a low voice Bertha said : 

*“*T have thought of many things to-day. Be- 
fore you came, Gabrielle, my heart was very 
full; for in the still evening, as I sat alone, the 
memories of many years came back to me as 
they have not done for very long. I thought of 
my two sisters: how the one had ever been so 
good, and loving, and true-hearted ; the other— 
though she was just, or believed herself to be so 
—so hard, and stern, and harsh—as, God forgive 
me, Gabrielle, I too have been. I thought of 
this, and understood it clearly, as I had never 
done before: and then my thoughts went back, 
and rested on my mother—on our old home—on 
all the things that I had loved so well, long ago, 
and that for years had been crushed down in my 
heart and smothered there. Oh, Gabrielle, such 
things rushed back upon me; such thoughts of 
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her whom we have scorned so many years; 
such dreams of happy by-gone days; such 
passionate regrets ; such hope, awakening from 
its long, long sleep--no, sister, let me weep—do 
not wipe the tears away: let me tell you of my 
penitence and grief—it does me good ; my heart 
is so full—so full that I must speak now, or it 
would burst !” 

“ Then you shall speak to me, and tell me all, 
dear sister. Ah! we have both suffered—we 
will weep together. Lie down beside me; see, 
there is room here for both. Yes; lay your 
head upon me; rest it on my shoulder. Give 
me your hand now—ah! how thin it is—almost 
as thin as mine. Poor sister Bertha: poor, 
kind sister !” , 

So gently Gabrielle soothed her, forgetting 
her own grief and weariness in Bertha’s more 
bitter suffering and remorse. It was very beau- 
tiful to see how tenderly and patiently she did 
it, and how her gentle words calmed down the 
other’s passionate sorrow. So different from 
one another their grief was. Gabrielle’s was a 
slow, weary pain, which, day by day, had 
gradually withered her, eating its way into her 
heart; then resting there, fixing itself there 
forever. Bertha’s was like the quick, sudden 
piercing of a knife—a violent sorrow, that did 
its work in hours instead of years, convulsing 
body and soul for a little while, purifying them 
as with a sharp fire, then passing away and 
leaving no aching pain behind, but a new 
cleansed spirit. 

In the long summer twilight—the beautiful 
summer twilight that never sinks into perfect 
night—these two women lay side by side to- 
gether; she that was oldest in suffering still 
comforting the other, until Bertha’s tears were 
dried, and exhausted with the grief that was so 
new to her, she lay silent in Gabrielle's arms— 
both silent, looking into the summer night, and 
thinking of the days that were forever past. 
And sleeping at their feet lay Gabrielle's child, 
not forgotten by her watchful love, though the 
night had deepened so that she could not see 
him where he lay. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“We will not stay here, sister,” Bertha had 
said. “This gloomy house will always make us 
sad. Jt is so dark and cold here, and Willie, 
more than any of us, needs the sunlight to 
strengthen and cheer him, poor boy.” 

“ And I too shall be glad to leave it,” Gabrielle 
answered. 

Sothey went. They did not leave the village ; 
it was a pretty quiet place, and was full of old 
recollections to them—more bitter than sweet, 
perhaps, most of them—but still such as it 
would have been pain to separate themselves 
from entirely, as, indeed, it is always sad to part 
from things and places which years, either of 
joy or sorrow, have made us used to. So they 
did not leave it, but chose a little cottage, a mile 
or so from their former house—a pleasant little 
cottage in a dell, looking to the south, with 





honey-suckle and ivy twining together over it, 
up to the thatched roof. A cheerful little nook 
it was, not over-bright or gay, but shaded with 
large trees all round it, through whose green 
branches the sunlight came, softened and mel- 
lowed, into the quiet rooms. An old garden, 
too, there was, closed in all round with elm 
trees—a peaceful, quiet place, where one would 
love to wander, or to lie for hours upon the 
grass, looking through the green leaves upward 
to the calm blue sky. 

To Gabrielle, wearied with her sorrow, this 
place was like an oasis in the desert. It was so 
new a thing to her to find rest any where: to 
find one little spot where she could lay her down, 
feeling no care for the morrow. Like one ex- 
hausted with long watching, she seemed now for 
a time to fall asleep. 

The summer faded into autumn ; the autumn 
into winter. A long, cold winter it was, the 
snow lying for weeks together on the frozen 
ground ; the bitter, withering, east wind moaning 
day and night, through the great branches of the 
bare old elms, swaying them to and fro, and 
strewing the snowy earth with broken boughs ; 
a cold and bitter winter, withering not only trees 
and shrubs, but sapping out the life from human 
hearts. 

He was a little delicate boy, that child of 
Gabrielle’s. To look at him, it seemed a won- 
der how he ever could have lived through all 
their poverty and daily struggles to get bread ; 
how that little feeble body had not sunk into its 
grave long ago. In the bright summer's days a 
ray of sunlight had seemed to pierce to the little 
frozen heart, and warming the chilled blood once 
more, had sent it flowing through his veins, 
tinging the pale cheek with rose ; but the rose 
faded as the summer passed away, and the little 
marble face was pale as ever when the winter 
snow began to fall; the large dark eyes, which 
had reflected the sunbeams for a few short 
months, were heavy and dim again. And then 
presently there came another change. A spot 
of crimson—a deep red rose—not pale and 
delicate like the last, glowed often on each 
hollow cheek; a brilliant light burned in the 
feverish, restless eye; a hollow, painful cough 
shook the little emaciated frame. So thin he 
was, so feeble, so soon wearied. Day by day 
the small thin hand grew thinner and more 
transparent ; the gentle voice and childish laugh 
lower and feebler; the sweet smile sweeter, and 
fainter, and sadder, 

And Gabrielle saw it all, and bowing to the 
earth in bitter mourning, prepared herself for 
this last great sorrow. 

The spring came slowly on—slowly, very 
slowly. The green leaves opened themselves, 
struggling in their birth with the cold wind. It 
was very clear and bright; the sun shone all 
day long ; but for many weeks there had been 
no rain, and the ground was quite parched up. 

“No, Willie, dear,” Gabrielle said, “you 
mustn’t go out to-day. It is too cold for you 
yet, dear boy.” 
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“But, indeed, it isn’t cold, mother. Feel 
here, where the sun is falling, how warm it is ; 
put your hand upon it. Oh, mother, let me go 
out,” poor Willie said, imploringly. “I am so 
weary of the hours. I won’t try to run about, 
only let me go and lie in the sunlight?” 

“Not to-day, my darling, wait another day ; 
perhaps the warm winds willcome. Willie, dear 
child, it would make you ill, you must not go.” 

“You say so every day, mother,”’ Willie said, 
sadly, ‘and my head is aching so with staying 
in the house.” 

And at last, he praying so much for it, one 
day they took him out. It was a very sunny 


day, with scarcely a cloud in the bright blue 


sky ; and Bertha and Gabrielle made a couch for 
him in a warm sheltered corner, and laid him on 
it. Poor child, he was so glad to feel himself 
in the open air again. It made him so happy, 
that he laughed and talked as he had not done 
for months before ; lying with his mother’s hand 
in his, supported in her arms, she kneeling so 
lovingly beside him, listening with a strange 
passionate mingling of joy and misery to the 
feeble but merry little voice that, scarcely ever 
ceasing, talked to her. 

Poor Gabrielle, it seemed to her such a fear- 
ful mockery of the happiness that she knew 
could never be hers any more forever; but, 
forcing back her grief upon her own sad heart, 
she laughed and talked gayly with him, show- 
ing by no sign how sorrowful she was. 

“ Mother, mother !” he cried, suddenly clap- 
ping his little wasted hands, “I see a violet-— 
a pure white violet, in the dark leaves there. 
Oh, fetch it tome! It’s the first spring flower. 
The very first violet of all! Oh, mother, dear, 
I love them—the little sweet-smelling flowers.” 

“ Your eyes are quicker than mine, Willie ; I 
shouldn't have seen it, it is such a little thing. 
There it is, dear boy. I wish theré were more 
for you.” 

“Ah, they will soon come now. I am so 
glad I have seen the first. Mother, do you 
remember how I used to gather them at home, 
and bring them to papa when he was ill? He 
liked them, too—just as I do now.” 

“T remember it well, dear,’’ Gabrielle an- 
swered, softly. 

“How long ago that time seems now,” 
Willie said ; then, after a moment’s peace, he 
asked a little sadly, “‘ Mother, what makes me 
so different now from what I used to be? I 
was so strong and well once, and could run 
about the whole day long ;: mother, dear, when 
shall I run about again?” 

“You are very weak, dear child, just now. 
We mustn’t talk of running about for a little 
time to come.” 

“No, not for a little time ; but when do you 
think, mother?” The little voice trembled sud- 
denly : “I feel sometimes so weak—so weak, 
as if I never could get strong again.” 

Hush Gabrielle! Press back that bitter sob 
into thy sorrowful heart, lest the dying child 
hear it ! 








“ Do not fear, my darling, do not fear. 
will be quite well, very soon now.” 

He looked into her tearful eye, as she triec 
to smile on him, with a strange unchildlike 
look, as if he partly guessed the meaning in her 
words, but did not answer her, nor could she 
speak again, just then. 

‘Mother, sing to me,” he said; “sing one 
of the old songs I used to love. I haven’t heard 
you sing for—oh, so long !” 

Pressing her hand upon her bosom, to still 
her heart’s unquiet beating, Gabrielle tried to 


You 


| sing one of the old childish songs with which, 


in days long past, she had been wont to nurse 
her child asleep. The long silent voice—silent 
here so many years—awoke again, ringing 
through the still air with all its former sweet- 
ness. Though fainter than it was of old, Bertha 
heard it, moving through the house ; and came 
to the open window to stand there and listen, 
smiling to herself to think that Gabrielle could 
sing again, and half-weeping at some other 
thoughts which the long unheard voice recalled 
to her. 

**Oh, mother, I like that,” Willie murmured 
softly, as the song died away, “ it’s like long 
ago to hear you sing.” 

They looked into one another’s eyes, both 
filling fast with tears; then Willie, with child- 
ish sympathy, though knowing little why she 
grieved, laid his arm round her neck, trying with 
his feeble strength to draw her toward him. 
She bent forward to kiss him ; then hid her face 
upon his neck that he might not see how bitterly 
she wept, and he, stroking her soft hair with 
his little hand, murmured the while some gen- 
tle words that only made her tears flow faster 
So they lay, she growing calmer presently, for 
a long while. 

“Now, darling, you have staid here long 
enough,” Gabrielle said at last, “ you must let 
me carry you into the house again.” 

“Must I go so soon, mother? 
bright the sun is still.” 

“ But see, too, how long and deep the sha- 
dows are getting, Willie. No, my dear one, you 
must come in now.” 

“Mother, dear, I am so happy to-day—so 
happy, and so much better than I have been for 
a long time, and I know it is only because you 
have let me come out here, and lie in the sun- 
light. You will let me come again—every day, 
dear mother *” 

How could ske refuse the pleading voice its 
last request? How could she look upon the 
little shrunken figure, upon the little face, with 
its beseeching gentle eyes, and deny him what 
he asked—that she might keep him to herself a 
few short days longer? 

“You shall come, my darling, if it makes you 
so happy,” she said very softly: then she took 
him in her arms, and bore him to the house, 
kissing him with a wild passion that she could 
not hide. 

And so for two or three weeks, in the bright 
sunny morning, Willie was always laid on his 
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couch in the sheltered corner near the elm trees; 
but though he was very happy lying there, and 
would often talk gayly of the time when he should 
be well again, he never got strong any more. 

Day by day Gabrielle watched him, knowing 
that the end was coming very near; but, with 
her strong mother’s love, hiding her sorrow from 
him. She never told him that he was dying; 
but sometimes they spoke together of death, and 
often—for he liked to hear her—she would sing 
sweet hymns to him, that told of the heaven he 
was so soon going to. 

For two or three weeks it went on thus, and 
then the last day came. He had been suffering 
very much with the terrible cough, each parox- 


ysm of which shook the wasted frame with a | 


pain that pierced to Gabrielle’s heart : and all 
day he had had no rest. It was a day in May— 
a soft warm day. But the couch beneath the 
trees was empty. He was too weak even to be 
carried there, but lay restiessly turning on his 
little bed, through the long hours, showing by 
his burning cheek, and bright but heavy eye, how 
ill and full of pain he was. And by his side, as 
ever, Gabrielle knelt, soothing him with tender 
words ; bathing the little hands, and moistening | 
the lips; bending over him and gazing on him 
with all her passionate love beaming in her 
tearful eyes. But she was wonderfully calm— 
watching like a gentle angel over him. 

Through the long day, and far into the night, 
and still no rest or ease. Gabrielle never moved 
from beside him: she could feel no fatigue: her 
sorrow seemed to bear her up with a strange 
strength. At last, he was so weak that he could 
not raise his head from the pillow. 

He lay very still, with his mother’s hand in 
his ; the flush gradually passing away from his 
cheek, until it became quite pale, like marble ; 
the weary eye half closed. 

“ You are not suffering much, my child !” 

“Oh no, mother, not now. I am so much 
better !” 

So much better! How deep the words went 
down into her heart! 

“T am so sleepy,” said the little plaintive 
voice again. “If I go to sleep, wouldn’t you 
sleep toot You must be so tired, mother.” 

“See, my darling, I will lie down here by 
you ; let me raise your head a moment—there 
—lay it upon me. Can you sleep so?” 

“Ah, yes, mother; that is very good.” 

He was closing his eyes, when a strong im- 
pulse that Gabrielle could not resist, made her 
rouse him for a moment, for she knew that he 
was dying. 

“ Willie, before you sleep, have you strength 
to say your evening prayer?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Meekly folding the little thin, white hands, he 
offered up his simple thanksgiving ; then said, 
“ Our Father.” The little voice, toward the end, 
was very faint and weak ; and as he finished, his 
head, which he had feebly tried to bend forward, 
fell back more heavily on Gabrielle’s bosom. 





“ Good-night, mother dear. Go to sleep.” 


“Good-night, my darling. God bless you, 
Willie, my child!” 

And then they never spoke to one another any 
more. One sweet look upward to his mother’s 
face, and the gentle eyes closed forever. 

As he fell asleep, through the parted curtains, 
the morning light stole faintly in. Another day 
was breaking ; but before the surf rose, Gabri- 
elle’s child was dead. Softly in his sleep the 
spirit had passed away. When Bertha came in, 
after the few hours’ rest that she had snatched, 
she found the chamber all quiet, and Gabrielle 
still holding, folded in her arms, the lifeless form 
that had been so very dear to her. 

There was no violent grief in her. His death 
had been so peaceful and so holy, that at first 
she did not even shed tears. Quite calmly she 
knelt down by his side, when they had laid him 
in his white dress on the bed, and kissed his 
pale brow and lips, looking almost reproachfully 
on Bertha as, standing by her side, she sobbed 
aloud ; quite calmly, too, she let them lead her 
from the room; and as they bade her, she lay 
down upon her bed, and closed her eyes as if to 
sleep. And then in her solitude, in the darken- 
ed room, she wept quite silently, stretching out 
her arms, and crying for her child. 

For many years, two gentle, quiet women 
lived alone, in the little cottage in the dell; 
moving among the dwellers in that country vil- 
lage like two ministering angels; nursing the 
sick, comforting the sorrowful, helping the needy, 
soothing many a death-bed with their gentle, 
holy words; spreading peace around them 
wheresoever their footsteps went. And often 
in the summer evenings, one of them, the young- 
est and most beautiful, would wend her quiet 
way to the old church-yard; and there, in a 
green, sunny spot, would calmly sit and work 
for hours, while the lime-trees waved their leaves 
above her, and the sunlight shining through 
them, danced and sparkled on a little grave. 


A PANTHER HUNT. 

ARKING and yelping, with noses close to 
DV the ground, three noble hounds of rare breed 
rushed through the thickly-grown wood, some- 
times losing the track amidst the withered leaves, 
then, snuffing 2bout the decayed and prostrate 
trees, they woul? once more resume the chase 
in full cry—a sure sign that their pursuit was 
of the bear or panther, and not the nimble-footed 
stag which, if it did at times lure them for a 
brief period from the path, never rendered them 
wholly untrue to it. 

They had now reached a spot where their foe 
had evidently been for a time, and must have 
crossed their road; for, stopping for a moment, 
they sought, whimpering wildly, more eagerly 
than ever through the closely-hanging parasitical 
plants which, like a living wall, encircled the 
place, then returning again and again to the 
centre, renewed their howls and lamentations 
as before. 

Suddenly the bushes parted, and a young man 
on a small black Indian pony, cutting by one 
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vigorous stroke, with the broad hunting-knife he 
held in his hand, the creepers which threatened 
to drag him off his horse, leaped in directly be- 
tween the hounds, who, delighted at his appear- 
ance, fawned upon him for an instant, then, 
urged to redoubled zeal by the neighborhood of 
their master, proceeded anew in their search. 
“So! so! amy brave dogs!” cried the young 
hunter, stopping to replace his knife in its 
sheath, and laying the rifle which he carried on 
his shoulder on the saddle before him. ‘So! 
right! seek! seek you here, on the road, and 
this time I think we shall succeed in nabbing 
the pig-stealer that has escaped us so often. 
Hurrah!” shouted he, raising himself in his 
saddle, as he saw the oldest of the dogs taking 
the lead, and, followed closely by the others, 
plunge at once into the thicket. “ Hurrah!” 
And throwing his gun again across his shoulder, 
as he seized the reins in his right hand and 
pressed his heels against the pony’s side, he 
flew in wild bounds after the dogs. On the way 
lay trunks of trees, overgrown bushes, marshy 
sloughs, and slimy channels, but nothing could 
repress their ardor. Onward and onward still 
they went, followed by the black pony snorting 
and foaming, and its rider huzzaing loudly with 
delight. Once more the hounds stopped, but 


this time from no uncertainty as to the path 
their enemy had taken, for, barking and howl- 
ing, they sprang at one of the mightiest oaks on 
the upland, gnawing with rage the roots and 
bark of the noble tree which had afforded shelter 
to their foe, and thus hindered their pursuit of 


him. The hunter now arrived at the chosen 
spot, and without staying to check his horse, 
he leaped in one bound, which almost overset 
the animal, from out his saddle, and began with 
eager glance to search throughout the thick 
leaves of the tree, round which the dogs were 
jumping in so much exultation ; ahd soon espied 
"twixt two of the branches the form of some 
living creature which, clinging closely to the 
boughs, seemed to deem itself altogether unno- 
ticed and concealed. It was, indeed, sufficiently 
dark amidst the shade of the thick foliage for a 
less practiced eye than that of our young habit- 
ant of the forest to have remained some time in 
doubt as to the description of animal which so 
earnestly sought to shun his observation. But 
Weston’s eagle eye soon recognized, in the 
crouching figure and long tail, which it could 
not perfectly conceal, the panther’s cub, and 
raised his gun to fetch it more certainly from 
its height, while the dogs, breathless with ex- 
pectation, looked, now toward the rifle from 
which they momentarily expected to see the 
flash, and now toward the summit of the oak, 
m whose branches they knew their enemy to be. 
But in vain was the low whine with which they 
hoped to hasten the proceedings of their master ; 
he seemed suddenly to change his mind, and, 
laying his gun aside, he commenced once more 
a cautious and attentive examination of the tree. 
Reassured at length, apparently, of that which 
he desired to know, he unbuckled the belt in 





which his knife and tomahawk were stuck, and 
taking off his hunting-shirt, again returned to- 
ward the oak, from which the dogs, though 
anxiously observant of his every movement, had 
never once removed their eyes. 

“T will try,” he murmured to himself, “ and 
take it alive; for if I bring a young panther to 
Little Rock, I shall readily obtain my ten or fif- 
teen dollars for it; but if, on the other hand, ] 
shoot it, its skin will be worth nothing. The 
old one must have left it, as I can not see it any 
where in the tree, and, for ten dollars, one may foa 
once bear a few scratches from the young chap. 
So look out, Master Panther! I’m coming !” 

With these words he went to his pony, which 
was grazing quietly hard by, unslung a rope 
from around its neck, buckled on his girdle 
again, in which he replaced his knife, but left 
the tomahawk behind, and began to ascend the 
mighty tree ; drawing the rope three times round 
the stem, which he could not firmly clasp, and, 
fastening the ends together, he seized it some- 
times with the right and sometimes with the 
left arm, and by its assistance cautiously mount- 
ed up to the top; while the hounds, compre- 
hending instantly what he meant, jumped with 
delight around the oak. Slowly then, indeed, 
but surely, he climbed nearly forty feet up the 
slender body ere he arrived at the first branch ; 
when, stopping for a moment to rest himself 
and take breath, he felt if his knife was still 
secure, and looked up toward the young panther, 
which remained almost motionless, and clinging 
to the same branches as at first. Weston then 
slung the rope, which he no longer needed, round 
his shoulder, and, making use of the twigs as 
rails for his natural ladder, he ascended quickly 
and lightly toward the cub, which, though it did 
not move in the least, still kept its fiery eyes fixed 
on its approaching foe. But yet wilder glances 
were watching the progress of our hunter, who 
was wholly unconscious of the proximity of so 
grim and dangerous a foe—none other than the 
mother of the cub, who lay, with tail gently 
waving, in one of the withered trees that stood 
beside, with branches interlaced in that in which 
he was, ready for the spring, and seeming but 
to await his nearer approach ere, with a vigor- 
ous bound, she threw herself, tooth and claw, 
upon the audacious man who would dare to seize 
her offspring. Carelessly, then, swinging from 
bough to bough, Weston was now close under 
the young one, who, raising itself gently, after 
the fashion of a cat, with its back up, stood upon 
the branch and looked down upon the hunter as 
if not perfectly comprehending the danger to be 
apprehended from him. 

Weston stopped, and, taking the rope from 
off his shoulder, he formed a noose with it to 
catch over the panther’s head; then, settling 
himself firmly between two branches, he looked 
up in expectation of the proper moment for at- 
tack, and saw, directly opposite and hardly ten 
paces from him, the glowing eyes of the female 
as she bent down in readiness for the spring. 


Brought up from childhood in the woods, and 
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well acquainted with the dangers which so often 
threaten the solitary sportsman, Weston retained 
in this fearful moment presence of mind enough 
to place the body of the tree between him and 
his enemy, ere the latter could divine his inten- 
tion ; and this he fortunately succeeded in effect- 
ing just in time, as that instant the dark figure 
of the panther leaped upon the spot he had 
quitted, and gazed with fiery eyes on the un- 
daunted hunter, who, with his left arm clasped 
around a branch, held in his right hand his bare 
knife, as with every breath he drew he expected 
to see the enraged animal spring down upon 
him. She, however, intimidated by the eye he 
kept firmly fixed upon her, was satisfied to know 
of the safety of her young, and to lie attentively 
marking every movement of her foe at scarcely 
six paces from him. At this moment, Weston 
first believed that he was lost; for even if able 
to use his knife, a good stout weapon, against 
his grim antagonist, still the place on which he 
stood, and from whence the slightest false step 
would dash him headlong to the ground, was by 
no means suitable for so fearful a struggle. But 
perceiving then that his adversary was content 
with merely watching him, he swiftly but cau- 
tiously, and without any rash movement, which 
might irritate the monster, replaced the knife in 
its sheath, and slowly commenced his retreat. 
The panther, seeing him remove further and 
further away, followed him leisurely : and often 
did he feel for his weapon, as he saw her about 
to take a leap, yet without ever daring to bring 


himself to an open and eye to eye encounter. 
Arriving, then, once more at the last branch, 
he again fastened the rope around the stem and 


slid as quickly as possible down it. The dogs, 
meanwhile, driven almost to despair by perceiv- 
ing their enemy in the branches without being 
able to get at her, jumped and howled in a heart- 
breaking manner about. At length Weston 
once more regained the firm ground, with clothes 
torn, blood oozing from his arms, cut by the 
rough bark of the tree, his knees trembling, and 
strength exhausted. But not one moment did 
he allow himself for repose; but hastening to 
where his gun was laid, he seized and leveled 
it toward the panther’s fancied place of security. 
Vain, however, were all his efforts to hold the 
heavy barrel steady for a second—his limbs 
shook ; so he was compelled to throw himself 
down to rest, yet without withdrawing his eye 
an instant from the form of the animal, which 
was now close to the stem, and its young one, 
no longer apprehensive of danger, with tail up- 
lifted, stretching itself comfortably on the bough 
beside its mother. Weston soon recovered him- 
self, and seizing once more his rifle, took a long 
and steady aim, until the distant hills reverbe- 
rated with the echo of its thunder. The beast, 
pierced through by the ball, drew itself together, 
and sprang in furious haste from bough to bough, 
the branches bending beneath her weight, until 
she gained the lofty summit of the tree, when, 
having reached the highest point, and striving 
to get still further, the slender foliage gave way 





and she toppled over, :lutching with powerful 
claws at every leaf and twig in her descent, till, 
with a mighty crash, amidst the expectant howl- 
ing of the dogs, she fell at Weston’s feet. There 
was now no further impediment to the capture 
of the young one, who had followed the mother 
in terror to the lower branches of the tree but 
Weston’s nerves had been too strained ia his 
first attempt to admit of his trying the perilous 
path anew. So reloading his gun, he brought 
it in one shot within reach of the dogs who flew 
upon it in fury. 

In a brief space the skins were thrown across 
the pony’s back, and away trotted our bold 
hunter, followed by his hounds, in search of new 
dangers and fresh prey. 





A REMINISCENCE OF A BOW-STREET 
OFFICER. 

AM an old man now, and though my life has 

been full of adventures, some of a rather odd, 
and some of a hazardous description, it is very 
little that has been said about them. It was not 
near so much the fashion in my time as it is now 
to let all the world know how the secret and 
silent machinery of justice did its business. We, 
whose function it was to work out the retribution 
due to crime, kept our own counsel, and made 
no more revelations than we were obliged to 
make. We could not afford to do so, in fact. 
We had not the means and facilities that later 
times have afforded to our successors. Rail- 
ways existed only in the brains of projectors and 
speculators, whom the wise world looked upon 
as madmen; and the electric telegraph had not 
even got so far as to be laughed at, which I have 
observed is generally the first step forward of 
all great discoveries. So, asI said, we kept our 
own counsel, and made up, as far as we could, 
by secrecy, cunning, and stratagem for the want 
of better tools to work with. Fifty years ago 
thief-taking had not grown into a science, and 
there was then much more uncertainty in the 
practice even of sciences than there is at pres- 
ent. Still, we did not let all the rogues escape 
us; and I am given to understand they are not 
all caught even now. In deprecation of the 
present fashion of decrying us old fellows who 
are laid upon the shelf, perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to present the reader with a short sample 
of my own experience, which will show that we 
did something, at any rate, toward the capture 
and punishment of offenders. 

It is now between thirty and forty years ago 
that a tradesman, in a large way of business in 
the city of Bath, inclosed in a very corpulent 
‘letter, directed to a wholesale house in London, 
a heavy sum of money, amounting, if I recollect 
right, to little short of £2000 in Bank of En- 
gland notes. The letter, which was posted by 
the tradesman himself, never reached its desti- 
nation. No trace of it could be discovered, upon 
inquiry at the post-offices, either in Bath or 
London; but it was found that before any in- 
vestigation had been set on foot, some days 
having unavoidably elapsed ere any suspicion 
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of robbery occurred, the whole of the stolen 
notes had been passed in London, and most of 
them had found their way to the cash-boxes of 
different bankers. To me was assigned the task 
of scenting out the trail of the thief; and I im- 
mediately set about the business, though I must 
confess with very indifferent hope of success. 
The notes had, as I soon became aware, all been 
changed by one person, so that there was prob- 
ably no confederate in the crime, and conse- 
quently less chance of discovery. ‘The descrip- 
tions given by the different persons who had 
changed the notes of the person who had paid 
them away, though they varied very much in 
many particulars, as descriptions of persons al- 
ways do, yet tallied in one respect: they all 
described him as a merry, vivacious, gentleman- 
ly man of about thirty-five years of age, and a 
little under the middle size. In one place, 
moreover, where he had changed a hundred- 
pound note to pay for a green-striped silk dress, 
he was accompanied by a lady, young, tall, 
sprightly, but not handsome. The young shop- 
man at the draper’s in Oxford-street, who gave 
me this clew, added further, that he thought the 
lady was no stranger to town, she having been 
to the shop since alone for ribbons to match the 
silk, and that perhaps she might be met with 
without much trouble. I thought so too, and, 
furnished with a pattern of silk from the same 
piece, I commenced a prowl, which I continued 
day and night in all likely and unlikely localities, 
endeavoring to match my pattern upon the dress- 
es of young ladies “tall, sprightly, but not hand- 
some.” My exertions were not without their 
reward. I found the lady, habited as I expected, 
in the green-striped silk—but was no nearer to 
the thief than before. She was the daughter of 
a woman who kept a lodging-house in Piccadilly. 
The person who had changed the notes was a 
lodger, who had staid in town for a few days 
only—who had appeared to take a particular 
pleasure in her society—had induced her, with 
her parents’ consent, to accompany him in a 
round of sight-seeing—had treated her very 
handsomely, and purchased for her several trink- 
ets and the dress in question. He had given 
out that he was on his way to France ; but this 
T soon discovered, was nothing but a blind, since 
he had never applied for a passport in London, 
and I could meet with no trace of him at Calais 
or Boulogne, where he might have obtained one 
for the interior. I could do no more. The 
rogue had been too cunning to leave a trail be- 
hind him, and, unless accident should turn him 
up, had effectually given justice the slip. Mean- 
while, other events occurred of more stirring 
interest, which drove him entirely out of my 
mind, and the affair soon vanished altogether 
from my recollection. 

About three years afterward the delightful 
city of Bath was honored with the presence of 
certain scions of royalty and the élite of the 
fashionable world, who all at once took it into 
their heads that the hot springs, once so refresh- 
ing to the pigs of King Bladud, might prove 








equally invigorating to the blood royal. A ful 
season was expected, and a full season there 
was. ‘Together with the nobility of the capital, 
down came the invariable attendants in those 
days upon wealth and fashion, a huge shoal, tc 
wit, of gamblers, sharpers, and the swell-mob, 
who calculated, not without reason, upon reap- 
ing a good harvest among the unsophisticated 
citizens of ‘‘the west countree.” But the au- 
thorities at Bow-street, who were perfectly well 
aware of what was going on, not willing to let 
them have all the fun to themselves, resolved to 
have a hand in the game, and to seize the op- 
portunity .of thinning the ranks of the pick- 
pockets especially, and of sending a batch of 
the old offenders upon their travels for the good 
of the country. It would have been easy to 
frighten them back to London, by allowing a 
few of my London colleagues to show their well- 
known faces in the streets of Bath. It was 
judged better to take the worst of the rascals, 
if it could be managed, in flagrante delicto, and 
rid the realm of them at once as a warning to 
the rest. For this purpose, I, as I knew the 
town and was known to many of the inhabitants 
in consequence of my investigations on the sub- 
ject of the post-office robbery, was sent down to 
take what measures I chose for the speedy cap- 
ture of the light-fingered race. Having com- 
municated my plan, and made some necessary 
arrangements with the corporation-officers, I 
walked forth the day after my arrival, rigged out 
as the very model of a gentleman farmer, and 
with eyes, mouth, and pockets wide open, and 
a stout gold-headed cane in my hand, strolled 
leisurely through the fashionable thoroughfares, 
the pump-room, and the assembly-rooms, like a 
fat goose waiting to be plucked. I wore a pair 
of yellow gloves well wadded, to save me from 
falling, through a moment’s inadvertency, into 
my own snare, which snare consisted of about 
fifty fish-hooks, large black hackles, firmly sewn, 
barb downward, into each of the pockets of my 
bran new leather breeches. The most blunder- 
ing “ prig” alive might have easily got his hand 
to the bottom of my pockets, but to get it out 
again, without tearing every particle of flesh 
from the bones, was a shcer impossibility. As 
I lounged staring about, I took caré never to see 
any of my old customers until the convulsive tug 
at one or other of the pockets announced the 
capture of a thief. I then coolly linked my arm 
in that of the prisoner, told him in a confidential 
whisper who I was, and professed to wonder 
that he did not know me; assured him I did 
not wish to hurt his feelings by exposure, as he 
was a bit of a gentleman ; and, walking him off 
to a private receptacle in Orange Grove, where 
my~coadjutors were in waiting, released him 
from hook to be consigned to the tender mercies 
of Crook, who was then a magistrate of the 
city. I should perhaps be accused of boasting, if 
I declared how many head of game I bagged the 
first day. One circumstance made me laugh in 
spite of myself: as I was walking off with the 
first victim, we came bolt upon his “ pal,” who, 
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seeing me arm-in-arm with his fellow, naturally | ran over in my mind all my experience in the 
supposed I was a picked-up pigeon, and, eager | | profession, from the very first pickpocket cap- 
for his share of the plucking, actually walked | tured twenty years before down to the transac- 
with us into the trap without being hooked. | tions of yesterday. That face was never among 
The second day’s sport was much less product- | the number of my prisoners. No, it was alto- 
ive than the first ; 


wind, and the rogues had taken a panic. On| 
the third day I showed myself in my true colors, | 
and, in company with the town police, scoured | 
out the dens of the evil-doers, and warned all | 
that yet remained of the London practitioners | 
to quit the town within twelve hours. 


with their apparatus, in a house in Milson-street, 


the ruse had somehow got | 


This, | 
and the seizure of a couple of gambling-gangs, | 


gether new to me; and yet, I thought again, is 
that the face of one whom I ought to have cap- 
tured, though I never did? Let me see. I be- 
gan again to revise all the fruitless chases I had 
made in the course of my life, and to compare 
the descriptions of every missing rogue with the 
face and figure of the stranger. Before the 
| coach stopped for supper at Newbury I had 
| come upon the right scent. “That's the man,” 


effectually dispersed the cloud of villainy that | said I, to myself, ‘ ‘who stole the two thousand 
had settled upon the city, and I began before a | Pound letter from the post-office, three years 
week had elapsed to think of returning home. lago!” After supper, I had leisure to think the 
Accordingly, I took a place in the mail which | matter over, and to form my plans ; and having 
left the York House at nine o’clock, and amused | settled what I would do, I went comfortably to 
myself in the interim by walking about the town | sleep, and enjoyed a good night’s rest at my ease 


and gossiping occasionally with those of the in- | 


habitants with whom I had formed a temporary 
acquaintance. 

I was standing at the corner of Milson-street, 
near Loder’s music-shop, and laughing with the 
Rev. Mr. , Officiating curate of the 
Church, when we were joined by a gentlemanly 
man, who shook hands with the curate and in- 
quired the subject of our mirth, bowing politely 
to me. Mr. introduced us to each other, 


when, upon looking in the stranger’s face, an 
undefinable something secretly told me that 
though I did not know him, and though I could 
not recollect having ever seen him before, yet 


that I ought to have known him, and must know 
him and all about him by some means or other. 
I took good notice of his countenance and figure, 
and my conviction of some as yet unaccountable 
connection between him and me grew moment- 
arily stronger and stronger. He did not once 
look me in the face, and I thought changed color 
slightly when he heard my vocation mentioned ; 
he very shortly took his leave. I inquired im- 
mediately who he was. “Oh,” said Mr. ‘ 
“he is the landlord of the Fox, at Midford, a 
most welcome personage, I can assure you, to 
the eyes of an angler, after a warm day’s fishing 
in Coombe-brook ; a very worthy and respecta- 
ble sort of man he is, and a most attentive host.” 
I could not make it out, nor for the life of me 
account for the strange ideas that ran in my 
head—the presentiment that already rose in my 
mind that it was my destiny to coil a halter 
round the neck of that “‘ worthy and respectable 
sort of man.” Do what I would I could not get 
the notion out of my head all the evening. At 
length the time came for starting. I walked to 
the coach-office, clapped my portmanteau in the 
front boot, and, as Fate would have it, found 
myself the sole inside passenger. Here, left to 
my own thoughts, as the mail rattled lightly 
along the dark road, I began calling myself to 
account why*the common-place physiognomy of 
the stranger I had met in the afternoon, and 
whom I had never, to my knowledge, seen be- 
fore, should haunt me incessantly as it did. I 





inthe coach. I reported myself at the office the 
same morning, and requested a private confer- 
ence with my superiors. It was immediately 
granted, when I stated that I had grounds for 
supposing myself at length in the way of clear- 
ing up the affair of the “robbery, and asked for 
leave to pursue the investigation in my own 
way, with such assistance only as I should see 
fit to apply for. No objection was made to my 
demand, and, supplied with the necessary funds, 
I immediately set off in search of the young 
shopman who had guided me in the matter of 
the sprightly young lady. Though he had left 
his situation in Oxford-street, he had fortunately 
left his present address behind him, and we were 
soon in conference. To my inquiry whether he 
would be still able to identify the man we sought, 
“ Yes,” said he, “‘ at any time, among a thousand 
others.” “ Then,” said I, “ you will come with 
me and notice every man into whose company I 
bring you; and if you should see him, you will 
pull out your watch and say to him, ‘ Oblige me 
with the time by you, sir, my watch is stopped.’” 
I took a couple of places in the Bath coach for 
the same night, and having first placed a watch 
upon the motions of the sprightly young lady, 
who was still at the maternal home in Piccadilly, 
I again started off with my companion early in 
the evening for the city of the hot springs. 

In the afternoon of the next day, having re- 
freshed ourselves after our journey with a nap 
of a couple of hours and a good dinner, I made 
a call, in company with the young draper, upon 
the Rev. Mr. “What! not gone yet?” 
said he, “I thought you were in London long 
before this.” I did not think it necessary to 
undeceive him. “ Why,” said I, “I have met 
with a young friend; and as I think I have a 
right to a day’s holiday, I mean to take a turn 
at trout-fishing along with him. I am come to 
ask if you will condescend to join us. You 
were saying the other day that you knew of 
some place where we might catch fish, and get 
a decent dinner afterward ; if you will make one 
of our party and bring any friend with you, we 
may, perhaps, spend a pleasant day together ™ 
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The reverend gentleman was nothing loth, and 
we agreed to set forth directly after breakfast 
on the following morning. I now went to the 
Town-hall in search of a couple of the city offi- 
cers in whom I knew I might confide, and en- 
gaging them to be at the brook near Midford- 
bridge, fishing-rods in hand, on the morrow, 
informed them that they were to keep an eye on 
the landlord of the “ Fox,” and in case of any 
symptoms of a meditated escape, to take him 


into custody. This precaution I thought neces-, 


sary, as it was possible, were he the man I 
sought, he might recollect the face of the shop- 
man who had sold him the striped silk, and 
slope off without waiting to cook our dinner for 
us. As we emerged from the Town-hall, and 
were descending the steps, my eye lighted upon 
a couple of young fellows, who with rods in 
their hands and creels at their hips, were evi- 
dently just returned from a day’s fishing. I 
asked them what sport, got into conversation, 
and following them into the upper parlor of an 
inn in the Boroughwalls, sat down with them 
to taste the publican’s Burton ale. The dis- 
course was of trout and of trout-fishing, and I 
made many inquiries as to the different brooks 
in the neighborhood. At last Midford was men- 
tioned, and the “ Fox Inn” followed as a matter 
of course. I pretended to be struck with the 
name of the landlord of the “ Fox,” and asked 
who he was, where he came from—could it be 
my old friend? “Oh!” said one of the young 
fellows, “ H. can tell you all about him; 
we'll have him up. Here, waiter, call Mr. 
H——.” The waiter disappeared, and the pub- 
lican came up-stairs. ‘‘ Here’s a gentleman who 
wants to know about , as keeps the ‘ Fox’ 
at Midford; you can tell’n all about him.” 
“ Yes,” said I, “I want to know whether he is 
a friend of mine—that’s all. How long has this 
gentleman kept the ‘Fox?’ and what was he 
before he kept that house?” “Oh!” said the 
publican, “he hasn’t kept that house many 
years; he were in the post-office here, long 
enough afore he took to that. He've got a good- 
ish business in summer-time out there, but he 
doan’t do much in the winter. °Tis but a little 
place, you know.” “ Ah, he is not my friend,” 
said I; ‘‘I beg pardon for troubling you.” ‘No 
trouble at all, sir,” and the publican disappeared. 

In the post-office, thought I; we’re on the 
right track, as to-morrow will show. The mor- 
row came, and a glorious day for fishing they 
said itwas. The curate and a friend he brought 
with him, and I and the young draper, stepped 
into a hired chaise at half-past nine in the morn- 
ing, and drove off to Midford. We surmounted 
slowly the huge hill, and drew up at the door 
of the “ Fox” in less than an hour. I seized 
my rod, and, pushing my companion before me, 
made for the brook-side beyond the mill, pre- 
tending eagerness for the sport, and begging 
our friends to order dinner, and then rejoin us. 
I was afraid lest the landlord should catch a 
glimpse of us, and, disliking our appearance, 
make himself scarce ; and I was unwilling, too, 











to spoil the sport of the party. The day wa, 
warm and close, but cloudy at times; and the 
two gentlemen, who understood the craft of 
angling, had good success. The draper and I. 
on the other hand, made a sorry affair of it. A 
dozen times, at least, the fish broke away our 
hooks, and, when at last the draper caught one, 
he broke the rod in lugging it out. As for me, 
I caught none. I was all the while thinking of 
a bigger fish, which I was afraid was lying shy 
in the public-house, and might not be induced 
to come out of his hole. But these were ground- 
less fears. The stable-boy came running across 
the meadow about five o’clock, to tell us dinner 
was waiting ; and we saw the landlord himself, 
without his coat, standing on the little plank- 
bridge by the mill, and signing with his hands 
for us to make haste, at the distance of half a 
mile. We found the ducks and green peas 
smoking on the table, and a tidy lass in waiting 
I bade her tell her master to bring a bottle of his 
best sherry. She withdrew, and, in a few min- 
utes, the landlord came in all smiles and good- 
humor, bottle and corkscrew in hand, and began 
drawing the cork. 

As the wine glugged forth into the decanter, 
the draper, who just then, was thinking of no- 
thing but satisfying his appetite, started, turned 
pale, and, recovering himself as he met my 
glance, pulled out his watch, and, turning to 
the unconscious victim of the law, said, ‘‘ Land- 
lord, oblige me with the exact time by you ; my 
watch is stopped.” 

“ The exact time,” said the other, obsequious 
ly, “is sixteen minutes past five to a second.” 

The die was cast. 

The gentlemen all enjoyed their dinner, and, 
for the matter of that, so didI mine. The land- 
lord waited upon us with the utmost glee and 
alacrity, laughed at the passing jokes till the 
tears ran out of his eyes, took wine with the 
curate, with whom he was on terms of respect- 
ful familiarity, and seemed altogether as happy 
as man could be in the enjoyment of the com- 
forts and delights of existence. It went against 
my heart to think how soon all this would be 
dashed away from him ; but I knew that feeling 
was a weakness I ought not to entertain. When 
we had done dinner and finished a bottle of port, 
I ordered the chaise to the door, requested, as 
the evening was getting cool, to have it closed 
up, and bade the landlord make out his bill. 
While our party were packing up their tackle 
and iish, and loading the chaise, I whispered 
to the draper that he should ride outside with 
the driver. I got first into the chaise, and 
taking out my purse, called to the landlord, as 
the two gentlemen were getting in, to come and 
receive his money. We were all seated when 
he came, bill in hand, and, bowing presented it 
to me. I took hold of his hand instead of the 
bill : “Come !” said I, “ here’s room enough for 
yon,” and I pulled him, before he was aware of 
my intent, down on the seat at my side. I shut 
the door while he yet thought I was joking, and 
grasping him firmly by the arm, apprised him 
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that he was my prisoner fora robbery committed 
on the post-office three years ago. All this had 
taken place so rapidly, that my two companions 
in the chaise were only convinced that the whole 
was not a practical jest on my part after I had 
ordered the driver to proceed as fast as possible 
to the Town-hall in Bath, and they had time to 
notice the horror-stricken condition of the mis- 
erable man in custody, as I fastened the hand- 
cuffs on his wrists. At their request I stopped 
the chaise at the foot of the hill, and suffered 
them to alight, taking up in their stead the two 
town-officers, who had been lurking all day in 
the neighborhood, and had seen how the affair 
had been managed. One of them ran back to 
the inn for the hat and coat of the prisoner, who 
groaned bitterly, and writhed in agony of spirit, 
but spoke not a word during the short journey. 
He was safely lodged in jail in Grove-street the 
same evening, after the hearing of the charge 
I had te prefer against him. I then went to the 
post-office to see what chance of evidence in- 
quiry in that quarter might afford. There I 
learned that the prisoner had been in the con- 
stant habit of calling once or twice a week to 
see his old companions, and had as constantly 
assisted them in sorting the letters and making 
up the mail-bags whenever, from pressure of 
business, his experienced assistance was desira- 
ble. The master remembered distinctly that he 
had assisted to make up the London mail-bag 
which ought to have contained the missing let- 
ter three years before. Upon my demanding 
why I was not informed of that during the in- 
vestigation I made at the time, he said it had 
escaped his memory, and that, further, Mr. 
was the last man upon earth whom he should 
have suspected ; and that, indeed, notwithstand- 
ing appearances, nothing should convince him 
of the prisoner's guilt. 

When the trial came on about six weeks after, 
the Old Bailey jury were of a very different 
opinion. The evidence was, in fact, overpower- 
ing. He was identified not only by the sprightly 
young lady and her mother, but by half a score 
of the tradesmen and shopkeepers who had 
changed large notes for small purchases. He 
was sentenced to be hanged—and hanged he 
was in less than a month after the trial, in spite 
of all the efforts made by his friends (in support 
of which efforts no expense was spared) to pro- 
cure a commutation of the sentence. The day 
before his execution he made a full confession 
of his guilt. All the excuse he could allege 
was the force of the temptation which took him 
by surprise, and he had not the power to resist 
it. He forgave me, as the instrument of his 
punishment, on the ground that I had only done 
my duty; and, in compliance with his last re- 
quest, I saw his body packed up and forwarded 
to Bath for interment by his family. 








THE GOOD ANGELS. 
“ (NOME Ady and Jane, it’s time you were in 
bed,” said Mrs. Freeman to her two little 
daughters about nine o'clock one evening. Ady 





was nine years old, and Jane was a year and 
half younger. The two children had been sitting 
at the work-table with their mother, one of them 
studying her lesson, and the other engaged on a 
piece of fancy needlework. 

“ Papa hasn’t come home yet,” answered Ady. 

“No, dear, but it’s getting late, and it is time 
you were in bed. He may not be home for an 
hour.” 

Ady laid aside her work, and left the table, 
and Jane closed her books, and put them away 
in her school satchel. 

“ You can light the lamp on the mantle-piece,” 
said Mrs. Freeman, after a few moments, and 
looking around as she spoke, she saw the chil- 
dren had both put on their bonnets, and were 
tying their warm capes close about their necks. 
She understood well the meaning of this, and 
therefore did not ask a question, although the 
tears came to her eyes, and her voice trembled 
as she said, “It is very cold to-night, children.” 

“‘ But we don’t feel it, mother,” replied Ady. 
“We'll run along very quickly.” 

And the two little ones went out, before their 
mother, whose feelings were choking her, could 
say aword. As they closed the door after them, 
and left her alone, she raised her eyes upward, 
and murmured, “ God bless and reward the dear 
children.” 

It was a dark winter night as the little adven- 
turers stepped into the street ; the wind swept 
fiercely along, and almost drove them back into 
the door. But they caught each other tightly by 
the hands, and bending their little forms to mect 
the pressure, hurried on the way they were go- 
ing as fast as their little feet could move. The 
streets were dark and deserted, but the children 
were not afraid: love filled their hearts, and left 
no room for fear. They did not speak a word to 
each other as they hastened along. After going 
for a considerable distance, they stopped before 
a house over the door of which was a handsome 
ornamental gas-lamp, bearing the words, “ Oys- 
ters and Refreshments.” It was a strange place 
for two little girls like them to enter at such an 
hour; but, after standing for a moment, they 
pushed against the green door, which turned 
lightly on its hinges, and stepped into a large 
and brilliantly lighted bar-room. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed a man who was reading at 
the table, “ here are those babes again.” 

Ady and Jane stood still near the door, and 
looked all around the room, but not seeing the 
object of their search, they went to the bar, and 
said timidly to a man who stood behind it, pour- 
ing liquor into glasses—“ Has papa been here to- 
night ?” 

The man leaned over the bar until his face was 
close to the children, and said in an angry way, 
“T don’t know any thing about your father. And 
see—don’t you come here any more. If you do, 
I'll call my big dog out of the yard and make him 
bite you.” 

Ady and Jane felt frightened as well by the 
harsh manner as the angry words of the man, 
and they turned back from him, and were walk- 
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ing toward the door with sad faces, when the 
person who had first remarked their entrance, 
called loud enough for them to hear him, “‘ Come 
here, my little girls.” 

The children stopped and looked at him, when 
he beckoned for them to approach, and they did 
so. 

“ Are you looking for your father?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Ady. 

‘“* What did the man at the bar say to you?” 

“ He said that papa was not here; and if we 
came here any more he would set his big dog on 
us.” 

“ He did?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The man knit his brow for an instant, then he 
said, ““ Who sent you here?” 

“* Nobody,” answered Ady. 

“Don’t your mother know you have come !” 

“Yes, sir. She told us to go to bed; but we 
couldn’t go until papa was home. And so we 
came for him first.” 

“He is here.”’ 

“Ts he?” and the children’s,faces brightened. 

“ Yes, he’s at the other side of the room. I'll 
wake him for you.” 

Half intoxicated and sound asleep, it was with 
some difficulty that Mr. Freeman could be aroused. 
As soon, however, as his eyes were fairly open- 
ed, and he found Ady and Jane had each grasp- 
ed one of his hands, he rose up, and, yielding 
passively to their direction, suffered them to lead 
him away. 

“© dear,” exclaimed a man who had looked 


on with wonder and deep interest, “ that’s a tem- 
perance lecture I can’t stand. God bless the lit- 
tle ones,” he added, with emotion, “and give 
them a sober father.” 

“T guess you never saw them before?” said 
one of the bar-keepers, lightly. 

“No, and I never wish to do so again—at least 


in this place. Who is their father!” 

“Freeman, the lawyer.” 

“ Not the one who, a few years ago, conducted 
with so much ability the case against the Marine 
Insurance Company?” 

“The same.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

A little group now formed round the man, and 
a good deal was said about Freeman and his 
fall from sobriety. One who had several times 
seen Ady and Jane come in and lead him home 
as they had just done, spoke of them with much 
feeling, and argued that it was a most touching 
scene. 

“To see,” said one, “how passively he yields 
himself to the little things when they come after 
him, I feel sometimes, when I see them, almost 
weak enough to shed tears.” 

“They are his good angels,” remarked another. 
“ But I’m afraid they are not strong enough to 
lead him back to the paths he has forsaken.” 

“You can think what you please about it, gen- 
tlemen,” spoke up the landlord, “ but I can tell 
you my opinion upon the subject. I wouldn’t 
give much for the mother who would let two lit- 


| main calm, he trembled all over. 





tle things like them go wandering about the streets 
alone at this time of night.” 

One of them who had expressed an interest in 
the children felt angry at these remarks, and he 
retorted with some bitterness—‘“ And I would 
think less of the man who would make their 
father drunk.”’ 

“Ditto to that,” responded one of the com- 
pany. 

“‘ And here’s my hand to that,” said another. 

The landlord, finding that the majority of his 
company were likely to be against him, smother- 
ed his angry feelings, and kept silence. A few 
minutes afterward two or three of the inmates 
of the bar-room went away. 

About ten o'clock on the next morning, while 
Mr. Freeman, who was generally sober in the 
fore part of the day, was in his office, a stranger 
entered, and, after sitting down said, “I must 
crave your pardon beforehand for what I am go- 
ing to say. Will you promise me not be offend- 
ed?” 

“If you offer me an insult I will resent it,” 
said the lawyer. 

“So far from that, I come with a desire to do 
you a great service.” 

“Very well—say on.” 

“T was at Lawson's Refectory last night.” 

“Well?” 

“‘ And I saw something there that touched my 
heart. If I slept at all last night, it was only to 
dream of it. I am a father, sir; I have two lit- 
tle girls, and I love them tenderly. Oh, sir! the 
thought of their coming out in the cold winter 
night in search of me in such a polluted place, 
makes the blood feel cold in my veins.” 

Words so unexpected, coming upon Mr. Free- 
man when he was comparatively sober, disturbed 
him deeply. In spite of all his endeavors to re- 
He made an 
effort to say something in reply, but cou!d not 
utter a word. 

“‘My dear sir,” pursued the stranger, “ you 
have fallen at the hand of the monster intemper- 
ance, and I feel that you are in great peril. You 
have not, however, fallen hopelessly. You may 
yet rise, if you will. Let me, in the name of the 
sweet babes who have shown in so wonderful a 
manner their love for you, conjure you to rise up 
superior to this deadly foe. Reward those deat 
children with the highest blessing their hearts 
can desire. Come with me and sign the pledge 
of freedom. Let us, though strangers to each 
other, unite in this good act.—Come !” 

Half bewildered, though with a new hope in 
his heart, Freeman arose, and suffered the man, 
who drew his arm within his, to lead him away 
Before they separated, both had signed the pledge 

That evening, unexpectedly, and to the joy of 
his family, Mr. Freeman was perfectly sober 
when he came home. After tea, while Ady and 
Jane were standing on either side of him, as he 
sat near their mother, an arm around each of 
them, he said in a low whisper, “‘ You will never 
have to come for me again.” 

The children then lifted their eyes quickly 
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to his face. but half understanding what he 
meant. 

“T will never go there again,” he added; “I 
will always stay at home with you.” 

Ady and Jane, now comprehending what their 
father meant, overcome with joy, hid their faces 
in his bosom, and wept for very gladness. 

Low as all this had been said, every word 
reached the mother’s ear; and, while her heart 
yet stood trembling between hope and fear, Mr. 
Freeman drew a paper from his pocket, and threw 
it on the table by which he was sitting. She 
opened it hastily. It was a pledge with his well- 
know signature subscribed at the bottom. 

With a cry of joy she sprang to his side, and 
his arms encircled his wife as well as children in 
a fonder embrace than they had known for years. 

The children’s love had saved their father. 
‘They were indeed his good angels. 





ADVENTURES IN JAPAN. 


per above ‘two hundred years, the unknown 
millions of Japan have been shut up in their 
own islands forbidden, under the severest penal- 
ties, either to admit foreigners on their shores, or 
themselves to visit any other realm in the world. 
The Dutch are permitted to send two ships in a 
year to the port of Nangasaki, where they are re- 
ceived with the greatest precaution, and subjected 
to a surveillance even more degrading than was 
that formerly endured by theEuropeans at Canton. 
Any other foreigner whom misfortune or inad- 
vertence may land on their shores, is doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment ; and even if one of their 
own people should pass twelve months out of the 
country, he is on his return, kept for life at the 
eapital, and suffered no more to join his family, 
or mingle at large in the business or social inter- 
course of life. In pursuance of this policy, it is 








believed that the Japanese government now holds 


in captivity several subjects of the United States, 
and it is expected that an arrfiament will be sent 
to rescue them by force. 

Since this announcement has been made, and 
the general expectation has been raised that Ja- 
pan wil! soon have to submit, like China to sur- 
render its isolation, and enter into relations with 
the rest of the civilized world, there has season- 
ably appeared a reprint of a work hitherto little 
known among us—a personal narrative of a Ja- 
panese captivity of two years and a half, by Cap- 
tain Golownin. 

The leading circumstances connected with Cap- 
tain Golownin’s captivity were the following : In 
the year 1803, the Chamberlain Resanoff was 
sent by the Emperor Alexander, to endeavor to 
open friendly relations with Japan, and sailed 
from the eastern coasts in a merchant vessel be- 
longing to the American Company. But receiv- 
ing a peremptory message of dismissal, and re- 
fusal of all intercourse, he returned to Okhotsk, 
and died on his way to St. Petersburg. Lieu- 
tenant Chwostoff, however, who had commanded 
the vessel, put to sea again on his own respon- 
sibility, attacked and destroyed several Japanese 
villages on the Kurile Islands, and carried off 
some of the inhabitants. In the year 1811, Cap- 
tain Golownin, commander of the imperial war 
sloop Diana, lying at Kamtschatka, received or- 
ders from head quarters to make a particular sur- 
vey of the southern Kurile Islands, and the coast 
of Tartary. In pursuance of his instructions, he 
was sailing without any flag near the coast of 
Eetooroop (Staaten), when he was met by some 
Russian Kuriles, who informed him that they had 
been seized and were still detained prisoners, on 
account of the Chwostoff outrage. They per- 
suaded the captain to take one of them on board 
as an interpreter, and proceed to Kunashir, to 
make such explanations as might exonerate the 
Russian government in this matter. The Japan- 
ese chief of the island further assured the Rus 
sians, that they could obtain a supply of wood, 
water, and fresh provisions at Kanashir ; and he 
furnished them with a letter to its governor. The 
reception of the Diana at Kunashir was, in the 
first instance, a vigorous but ineffective discharge 
of guns from the fortress, the walls of which were 
so completely hung with striped cloth, that it 
was impossible to forin any opinion of the size or 
strength of the place. After some interchange, 
however, of allegorical messages, conveyed by 
means of drawings floated in empty casks, Go- 
lownin was invited on shore by the beckoning of 
white fans. Concealing three brace of pistols in 
his bosom, and leaving a well armed boat close 
to the shore, with orders that the men should 
watch his movements, and act on his slightest 
signal, he ventured on a landing, accompanied by 
the Kurile Alexei and a common sailor. The 
lieutenant-governor soon appeared. He was in 
complete armor, and attended by two soldiers, one 
of whom carried his long spear, and the other his 
cap or helmet, which was adorned with a figure 
of the moon. “It is scarcely possible,” says the 
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narrator, “‘ to conceive any thing more ludicrous 
than the manner in which the governor walked. 
His eyes were cast down and fixed on the earth, 
and his hands pressed closely against his sides, 
while he proceeded at so slow a pace, that he 
scarcely moved one foot beyond the other, and 
kept his feet wide apart. I saluted him after the 
European fashion, upon which he raised his left 
hand to his forehead, and bowed his whole body 
toward the ground.” 

In the conversation that ensued, the governor 
expressed his regret that the ignorance of the Ja- 
panese respecting the object of this visit should 
have occasioned them to fire upon the Diana. He 





hind our backs, and conduct us into an extensive 
but low building, which resembled a barrack, and 
which was situated opposite to the tent in the 
direction of the shore. Here we were placed 
on our knees, and bound in the cruelest manner 
with cords about the thickness of a finger; and 
as though this were not enough, another bind- 
ing of smaller cords followed which was still more 
painful. The Japanese are exceedingly expert 
at this work, and it would appear that they con- 
form to some precise regulation in binding their 
prisoners, for we were all tied exactly in the same 
manner. There was the same number of knots 
and nooses, and all at equal distances, on the cords 


then closely interrogated the captain as to the | with which each of us was bound. There were 
course and objects of his voyage, his name, the | loops round our breasts and necks ; our elbows 
name of his emperor, and whether he knew any | almost touched each other, and our hands were 
thing of Resanoff. On the first of these heads, | firmly bound together. From these fastenings 
Golownin deemed it prudent to use some decep- | proceeded a long cord, the end of which was held 
tion, and he stated that he was proceeding to | by a Japanese, and which, on the slightest at- 
St. Petersburg, from the eastern extremity of the | tempt to escape, required only to be drawn to 


Russian Empire ; that contrary winds had con- make the elbows come in contact with the great- 


siderably lengthened his voyage ; and that, being | est pain, and to tighten the noose about the neck 
greatly in want of wood and fresh water, he had | to such a degree as almost to produce strangula- 
been. looking on the coasts for a safe harbor where tion. Besides all this, they tied our legs in two 
these might be procured, and had been directed | places—above the knees and above the ankles ; 
by an officer at Etooroop to Kunashir. To all they then passed ropes from our necks over the 
the other questions, he returned suitable answers | cross-beams of the building, and drew them so 
which were carefully written down. The con- | tight, that we found it impossible to move. Their 
ference ended most amicably, and the captain was | next operation was searching our pockets, out of 


invited to smoke tobacco, and partake of some | 


tea, sagi,* and caviar. Every thing was served 
on a separate dish, and presented by a different 
individual, armed with a poniard and sabre ; and 
these attendants, instead of going away after 
handing any thing to the guests, remained stand- 
ing near, till at length they were surrounded by 
a formidable circle of armed men. Golownin 
would not stoop to betray alarm or distrust, but 
having brought some French brandy as a pres- 
ent to the governor, he desired his sailors to draw 
a bottle, and took this opportunity of repeating his 
order, that they should hold themselves in readi- 
ness. There appeared, however no intention of 
resorting to violence. When he prepared to depart, 
the governor presented a flask of sagi, and some 
fresh fish, pointing out to him at the same time 
a net which had been cast to procure a larger sup- 
ply. He also gave him a white fan, with which 
he was to beckon, as a sign of amity, when he 
came on shoreagain. The whole draught of fish 
was sent on board in the evening. 

On the following day, the e&ptain, according 
to appointment, paid another visit on shore, ac- 
companied by two officers, Alexei, and four sea- 
men carrying the presents intended for the Ja- 
panese. On this occasion, the former precautions 
were dispensed with ; the boat was hauled up to 
the shore, and left with one seaman, while the 
rest of the party proceeded to the castle. The re- 
sult was, that after a renewal of the friendly ex- 
planations and entertainments of the p' i 
day, the treacherous Japanese threw off the mask, 
and made prisoners of the whole party. 

“The first thing done, was to tie our hands be- 


which they took every thing, and then proceed- 
ed very quietly to smoke tobacco. While they 
were binding us, the lieutenant-governor shew- 
ed himself twice, and pointed to his mouth, to 
intimate, perhaps, that it was intended to feed, 
not to kill us.” 

After some hours, the legs and ankles of the 
prisoners were partially loosed, and preparations 
were made for removing them to Matsmai, which 
seems to be the head-quarters of government 
for the Kurile dependencies of Japan. The jour- 
ney, which occupied above a month, was per- 
formed partly in boats, which were dragged 
along the shore, and even for miles over the 
land; and partly on foot, the captives being 
marched in file, each led with a cord by a par- 
ticular conductor, and having an armed soldier 
abreast of him. It was evident, however, that 
whatever was rigorous in their treatment, was 
not prompted by personal feelings of barbarity, 
but by the stringency of the law, which would 
have made the guards answerable for their pris- 
oners with their own lives. They were always 
addressed with the greatest respect ; and, as 
soon as it was deemed safe, their hands, which 
were in a dreadfully lacerated state, were un- 
bound, and surgically treated ; but not till their 
persons had been again most carefully searched, 
that no piece of metal might remain about them, 
lest they might contrive to destroy themselves. 
Suicide is, in Japan, the fashionable mode of 
terminating a life which can not be prolonged 
but in circumstances of dishonor: to rip up one’s 
own bowels in such a case, wipes away every 








* Sagi is the strong drink of Japan, distilled from rice. 


| Sian captives not only used every precaution 


stain on the character. The guards of the Rus- 
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against this, but carefully watched over their | fore. The ostensible object of these examina. 
health and comfort, carrying them over the shal- | tions, which frequently lasted the whole day, 
lowest pools and streamilets, lest their feet should | was to ascertain for what purpose they had come 
be wet, and assiduously beating off the gnats and | near Japan, and what they knew of Resanoff and 
flies, which would have been annoying. At every | Chwostoff—for a singularly unfortunate combi- 
village, crowds of both sexes, young and old, | nation of circumstances had arisen to give color 
turned out to see these unfortunate men; but to the suspicion, that some of their party had 
there was nothing like insult or mockery in the | been connected with that expedition. But for 
demeanor of any—pity appeared to be the uni- | one inquiry connected with the case, there were 
versal feeling: many begged permission from | fifty that were wholly irrelevant, and prompted 
the guards to offer sagi, comfits, fruits, and other | by mere curiosity. The most trivial questions 
delicacies; and these were presented often with | were put several times and in different forms, 
tears of compassion, as well as gestures of | and every answer was carefully written down. 
respect. | Golownin was often puzzled, irritated, and quite 


The prison to which Golownin and his com- 
panions were finally committed had been con- | 
structed expressly for their habitation in the 
town of Matsmai. It was a quadrangular wood- 
en building, 25 paces long, 15 broad, and 12 
teet high. Three sides of it were dead-wall, the 
fourth was formed of strong spars. Within this 
structure were two apartments, formed likewise | 
of wooden spars, so as to resemble cages: one 
was appropriated to the officers, the other to the 
sailors and Alexei. The building was surround- 
ed by a high wall or paling, outside of which 
were the kitchen, guard-house, &c., inclosed by 
another paling. This outer inclosure was pa- 


at the end of his stock of patience ; but that of 
the interrogators appeared interminable. They 
said, that by writing down every thing they were 
told, whether true or false, and comparing the 
various statements they received, they were 
enabled through time to separate truth from 


| fiction, and the practice was very improving. 


At the close of almost every examination, the 
bunyo exhorted them not to despair, but to offer 


| up prayers to heaven, and patiently await the 


emperor's decision. 

Presently new work was found for them. An 
intelligent young man was brought to their pri- 
son, to be taught the Russian language. To this 


trolled by common soldiers; but no one was| the captain consented, having no confidence in 
allowed within, except the physician, who visit- | the Kurile Alexei as an interpreter, and being 
ed daily, and the orderly officers, who looked | desirous himself to gain some knowledge of 
through the spars every half-hour. Of course, | Japanese. Teske made rapid progress, and soon 
it was rather a cold lodging ; but, as winter ad-| became a most useful and kindly companion to 
vanced, a hole was dug a few feet from each | the captives. Books, pens, and paper were now 
cage, built round with freestone, and filled with , allowed them in abundance ; and their mode of 
sand, upon which charcoal was afterward kept | treatment was every way improved. But by-and- 
burning. Benches were provided for them to by, they were threatened with more pupils ; a 
sleep on, and two of the orderlies presented them | geometrician and astronomer from the capital 
with bear-skins ; but the native fashion is to lie | was introduced to them, and would gladly have 
on a thick, wadded quilt, folded together, and laid | been instructed in their mode of taking observa- 
on the floor, which, even in the poorest dwell-| tions. Other learned men were preparing to fol- 
ings, is covered with soft straw-mats. A large | low, and it was now evident that the intention of 
wadded dress, made of silk or cotton, according | the Japanese government was to reconcile them 
to the circumstances of the wearer, serves for | to their lot, and retain them for the instruction 
bed-clothes—which seem to be quite unknown; | of the nation. Indeed, this appears to be the 
and while the poorer classes have only a piece of | great secret of the policy of detaining for life, 
wood for a pillow, the richer fasten a cushion on | instead of destroying the hapless foreigners that 


the neat boxes which contain their razors, scis- | 
sors, pomatum, tooth-brushes, and other toilet | 
requisites. 

But while the comfort of the captives was at- 
tended to in many minor matters, there was no 
relaxation of the vigilance used to preclude the 
possibility of self-destruction. They were not | 
allowed scissors or knives to cut their nails, but 
were obliged to thrust their hands through the 
palisades, to get this office performed for them. 
When they were indulged with smoking, it was | 
with a very long pipe held between the spars, | 
and furnished with a wooden ball fixed about the 
middle, to prevent its being drawn wholly with- 
in the cage. 

For weeks together they were brought daily 
before the bunyo (governor of the town, and prob- 
ably lord-lientenant of all the Japanese Kurile 
islands), bound and harnessed like horses as be- 





light on these shores; as the avowed motive for 
tolerating the commercial visits of the Dutch is, 
that they furnish the only news of public events 
that ever reach Japan. Fearful of becoming 
known to other nations for fear of invasion, they 
are yet greedy of information respecting them ; 
and many were the foolish questions they asked 
Golownin about the emperor of Russia, his dress, 
habitation, forces, and territories. 

Golownin, on his part, endeavored to elicit all 


| the information he could gain with respect to the 


numbers, resources, government, and religion of 
this singular people. He found it impossible to 
ascertain the amount of the population; indeed, 
it seems it would be very difficult for the govern- 
ment itself to obtain a census, for millions of the 
poor live abroad in the streets, fields, or woods, 
having no spot which they can call a home. 
Teske showed a map of the empire, having every 
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town and village marked on it ; and though on 
a very large scale, it was thickly covered. He 
pointed out on it a desert, which is considered 
immense, because litters take a whole day to 
traverse it, and meet with only one village dur- 
ing the journey. It is perhaps fifteen miles 
across. The city of Yedo was usually set down 
by Europeans as containing 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants ; but Golownin was informed, that it had in 
its principal streets 280,000 houses, each con- 
taining from 30 to 40 ~ersons; besides all the 
small houses and huts. This would give in the 
whole a population of above 10,000,000 souls. 
The incorporated society of the blind alone is 
affirmed to include 36,000. 

The country, though lying under the same 
latitudes as Spain and Italy, is yet very different 
from them in climate. At Matsmai, for instance, 
which is on the same parallel as Leghorn, snow 
falls as abundantly as at St. Petersburg, and lies 
in the valleys from November till April. Severe 
frost is uncommon, but cold fogs are exceeding- 
ly prevalent. The climate, however, is uncom- 
monly diversified, and consequently so are the 
productions, exhibiting in some places the veg- 
etation of the frigid zone, and in others that of 
the tropics. 

Rice is the staple production of the soil. It is 
nearly the only article used instead of bread, and 
the only one from which strong liquor is distill- 
ed, while its straw serves for many domestic 
purposés. Besides the radishes already mention- 
ed, there is an extensive cultivation of various 
other esculent roots and vegetables. There is no 
coast without fisheries, and there is no marine 
animal that is not used for food, save those which 
are absolutely poisonous. But an uncommonly 
small quantity suffices for each individual. Ifa 
Japanese has a handful of rice and a single 
mouthful of fish, he makes a savory dish with 
roots, herbs, or mollusca, and it suffices for a 
day’s support. 

Japan produces both black and green tea; the 
former is very inferior, and used only for quench- 
ing thirst; whereas the latter is esteemed a 
luxury, and is presented to company. The best 
grows in the principality of Kioto, where it is 
carefully cultivated for the use both of the tem- 
poral and spiritual courts. Tobacco, which was 
first introduced by the European missionaries, 
has spread astonishingly, and is so well manu- 
factured, that our author smoked it with a relish 
he had never felt for a Havana cigar. The Jap- 
anese smokes continually, and sips tea with his 
pipe, even rising for it during the night. 

All articles of clothing are made of silk or 
cotton. The former appears to be very abun- 
dant, as rich dresses of it are worn even by the 
common soldiers on festive days; and it may be 
seen on people of all ranks even in poor towns. 
The fabrics are at least equal to those of China. 
The cotton of Japan seems to be of the same 
kind as that of the West Indian colonies. It fur- 
nishes the ordinary dress of the great mass of 
the people, and also serves all the other purposes 
for which wool, flax, furs, and feathers are em- 





ployed. The culture of it is, of course, very ex 
tensive ; but the fabrics are all coarse : Golow- 
nin could hardly make himself believe that his 
muslin cravat was of this material. There is 
some hemp, which is manufactured into cloth for 
sails, &c. ; but cables and ropes are made fron. 
the bark of a tree called kadyz. This bark like 
wise supplies materials for thread, lamp-wicks 
writing-paper, and the coarse paper used for 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

There is no lack of fruit-trees, as the orange, 
lemon, peach, plum, fig, chestnut, and apple ; but 
the vine yields only a small, sour grape, perhaps 
for want of culture. Timber trees grow only in 
the mountainous districts, which are unfit for 
cultivation. Camphor is produced abundantly in 
the south, and large quantities of it are exported 
by the Dutch and Chinese. The celebrated var- 
nish of Japan, drawn from a tree called silz, is 
so plentiful, that it is used for lacquering the 
most ordinary utensils. Its natural color is white, 
but it assumes any that is given to it by mixture. 
The best varnished vessels reflect the face as in 
a mirror, and hot water may be poured into them 
without occasioning the least smell. 

The chief domestic animals are horses and 
oxen for draught ; cats and dogs are kept for the 
same uses as with us; and swine furnish food 
to the few sects who eat flesh. Sheep and goats 
seem to be quite unknown: the Russian captives 
had to make drawings of the former, to convey 
some idea of the origin of wool. 

There are considerable mines of gold and sil 
ver in several parts of the empire, but the gov- 
ernment does not permit them to be all worked, 
for fear of depreciating the value of these metals. 
They supply, with copper, the material of the 
currency, and are also liberally used in the de 
coration of public buildings, and in the domestic 
utensils of the wealthy. There is a sufficiency 
of quicksilver, lead, and tin, for the wants of the 
country; and one island is entirely covered with 
sulphur. Copper is very abundant, and of re- 
markably fine quality. All kitchen utensils, to- 
bacco-pipes, and fire-shovels, are made of it; and 
so well made, that our author mentions his tea- 
kettle as having stood on the fire, like all other 
Japanese kettles, day and night for months, with- 
out burning into holes. This metal is likewise 
employed for sheathing ships, and covering the 
joists and flat roofs of houses. Iron is less 
abundant, and much that is used is obtained from 
the Dutch. Nails alone, of which immense num- 
bers are used in all carpentry-work, consume a 
large quantity. Diamonds, cornelians, jaspers, 
and some very fine agates, and other precious 
stones, are found ; but the natives seem not well 
to understand polishing them. Pearls are abun. 
dant ; but not being considered ornamental, they 
are reserved for the Chinese market. 

Steel and porcelain are the manufactures in 
which the Japanese chiefly excel, besides those 
in silk-stuffs and lacquered ware already men- 
tioned. Their porcelain is far superior to the 
Chinese, but it is scarce and dear. With respect 
to steel manufactures, the sabres and daggers of 
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Japan yicld only perhaps to those of Damascus ; | proselyting is forbidden by law. Christianity 


and Golownin says their cabinet-makers’ tools 
night almost be compared with the English. In 
painting, engraving, and printing, they are far 
vehind ; and they seem to have no knowledge 
of ship-building or navigation beyond what suf- 
fices for coasting voyages, though they have in- 
telligent and enterprising sailors. There is an 
immense internal traffic, for facilitating which 
there are good roads and bridges where water- 
carriage is impracticable. These distant Orien- 
tals have likewise bills of exchange and commer- 
cial gazettes. The emperor enjoys a monopoly 
of the foreign commerce. 

It is popularly said, that Japan has two em- 
perors—one spiritual, and the other temporal. 
The former, however, having no share in the 
administration of the empire, and seldom even 
hearing of state affairs, is no sovereign accord- 
ing to the ideas we attach to that term. He 
seems to stand much in the same relation to the 
emperor that the popes once did to the sovereigns 
of Europe. He governs Kioto as a small inde- 
pendent state ; receives the emperor to an inter- 
view once in seven years; is consulted by him 
on extraordinary emergencies; receives occa- 
sional embassies and presents from him, and be- 
stows his blessing in return. His dignity, un- 
like that of the Roman pontiffs, is hereditary, 
and he is allowed twelve wives, that his race 
may not become extinct. According to Japanese 
records, the present dynasty, including about 
130 Kin-reys, has been maintained in a direct 
line for above twenty-four centuries. The per- 


son of the Kin-rey is so sacred, that no ordinary 


mortal may see any part of him but his feet, and 
that only once a year; every vessel which he 
uses must be broken immediately ; for if another 
should even by accident eat or drink out of it, he 
must be put todeath. Every garment which he 
wears must be manufactured by virgin hands, 
from the earliest process in the preparation of 
the silk. 

The adherents of the aboriginal Japanese re- 
ligion, of which the Kin-rey is the head, adore 
numerous divinities called Kami, or immortal 
spirits, to whom they offer prayers, flowers, and 
sometimes more substantial gifts. They also 
worship Kadotski, or saints—mortals canonized 
by the Kin-rey—and build temples in their honor. 
The laws concerning personal and ceremonial 
purity, which form the principal feature of this 
religion, are exceedingly strict, not unlike those 
imposed on the ancient Jews. There are sev- 
eral orders of priests, monks, and nuns, whose 
austerity, like that of Europe, is maintained in 
theory more than in practice. 

Three other creeds, the Brahminical, the Con- 
fucian, and that which deifies the heavenly bo- 
dies, have many adherents ; but their priests all 
acknowledge a certain refigious supremacy to ex- 
ist in the Kin-rey. There is universal toleration 
in these matters ; every citizen may profess what 
faith he ch , and ch it as often as he 
chooses, without any one inquiring into his rea- 
sons ; only it must be a spontaneous choice, for 








alone is proscribed, and that on account of the 
political mischief said to have been effected 
through its adherents in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There is a law, by which no one may 
hire a servant without receiving a certificate of 
his not being a Chrisiian; and on New-Year’s 
Day, which is a great national festival, all the 
inhabitants of Nangasaki are obliged to ascend 
a staircase, and trample on the crucifix, and 
other insignia of the Romish faith, which are 
laid on the steps as a test. It is said that many 
perform the act in violation of their feelings. 
So much of the religious state of the empire 
Golownin elicited in conversation with Teske and 
others ; but every thing on this subject was com- 
municated with evident reluctance ; and though 
in the course of the walks which they were per- 
mitted to take in harness, the Russian captives 
sometimes saw the interior of the temples, they 
were never permitted to enter while any relig- 
ious rites were celebrated. 

With respect to the civil administration of 
Japan, our author seems to have gathered little 
that was absolutely new to us. The empire com- 
prises above 200 states, which are governed as 
independent sovereignties, by princes called 
Daymos, who frame and enforce their own laws. 
Though most of these principalities are very 
small, some of them are powerful: the damyo 
of Sindai, for instance, visits the imperial court 
with a retinue of 60,000. Their dependence on 
the emperor appears chiefly in their being obliged 
to maintain a certain number of troops, which 
are at his disposal. Those provinces which be- 
long directly to the emperor, are placed under 
governors, called Bunyos, whose families reside 
at the capital as hostages. Every province has 
two bunyos, each of whom spends six months in 
the government and six at Yedo. 

The supreme council of the emperor consists 
of five sovereign princes, who decide on all or- 
dinary measures without referring to him. An 
inferior council of fifteen princes or nobles pre- 
sides over important civil and criminal cases. 
The general laws are few and well known. They 
are very severe; but the judges generally find 
means of evading them where their enforcement 
would involve a violation of those of humanity. 
In some cases, as in conjugal infidelity or filial 
impiety, individuals are permitted to avenge 
their own wrong, even to the taking of life. 
Civil cases are generally decided by arbitrators, 
and only when they fail to settle a matter is there 
recourse to the public courts of justice. Taxes 
are generally paid to the reigning prince or em- 
peror, in tithes of the agricultural, manufactured. 
or other preductions of the country. 

Such were some of the leading particulars as- 
certained by Golownin concerning the social and 
civil condition of this singular people. He says, 
they always appeared very happy, and their de- 
meanor was characterized by lively and polite 
manners, with the most imperturbable good tem 
per. It seems at length to have been through fear 
of a Russian invasion, rather than from any sense 
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of justice, that his Japanese majesty, in reply to 
the importunities of the officers of the Diana, con- 
sented to release the captives, on condition of re- 
ceiving from the Russian government a soleran 
disavowal of having sanctioned the proceedings 
of Chwostoff. Having obtained this, the officers 
repaired for the fourth time to these unfriendly 
shores, and enjoyed the happiness of embracing 
their companions, and taking them on board. 





MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN EN- 
GLISH LiSE.* 
CHAPTER XVI.—Continvgp. 
Bo when the seas rolled and the dreary leagues 
interposed, between her and her lover—when 
new images presented themselves—when the fever 
slaked, and reason returned—Doubt broke upon 
the previous despair. Had she not been too cred- 
ulous, too hasty ? Fool, fool! Audley had been 
so poor a traitor! How guilty was she, if she 
had wronged him! And in the midst of this 
revulsion of feeling, there stirred within her an- 
other life. She was destined to become a mother. 
At that thought her high nature bowed; the 
last struggle of pride gave way; she would 
return to England, see Audley, learn from his 
lips the truth, and even if the truth were what she 
had been taught to believe, plead not for herself, 
but for the false one’s child. 

Some delay occurred, in the then warlike state 
of affairs on the Continent, before she could put 
this purpose into execution; and on her journey 
back various obstructions lengthened the way. 
But she returned at last, and resought the sub- 
urban cottage in which she had last lodged be- 
fore quitting England. At night, she went to 
Audley’s London House; there was only a 
woman in charge of it. Mr. Egerton was ab- 
sent—electioneering somewhere—Mr. Levy, his 
lawyer, called every day for any letters to be for- 
warded to him. Nora shrank from seeing Levy, 
shrank from writing even a letter that would pass 
through his hands. If she had been deceived, it 
had been by him, and willfully. But parliament 
was already dissolved ; the elections would soon 
be over, Mr. Egerton was expected to return to 
town within a week. Nora went back to Mrs. 
Goodyers’ and resolved to wait, devouring her 
own heart in silence. But the newspapers 
might inform her where Audley really was, the 
newspapers were sent for, and conned daily. 

And one morning this paragraph met her eye : 

“The Earl and Countess of Lansmere are re- 
ceiving a distinguished party at their country 
seat. Among the guests is Miss Leslie, whose 
wealth and beauty have excited such sensation 
in the fashionable world. To the disappoint- 
ment of numerous aspirants among our aristo- 
cracy, we hear that this lady has, however, made 
her distinguished choice in Mr. Audley Egerton. 
That gentleman is now contesting the borough 
of Lansmere, as a supporter of the government; 
his success is considered certain, and according 
to the report of a large circle of friends, few new 
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members will prove so valuable an addition t< 
the Ministerial ranks ; a great career may indeed 
be predicted for a young man so esteemed for 
talent and character, aided by a fortune so im- 
mense as that which he will shortly receive with 
the hand of the accomplished heiress.’’ 

Again the anchor snapt—again the storm 
descended—again the stars vanished. Nora now 
was once more under the dominion of a single 
thought, as she had been when she fled from her 
bridal home. Then, it was to escape from her 
lover—now, it was to see him. As the victim 
stretched on the rack implores to be led at once 
to death, so there are moments when the anni- 
hilation of hope seems more merciful than the 
torment of suspense. 

> 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Wuen the scenes in some long diorama pass 
solemnly before us, there is sometimes one soli- 
tary object, contrasting, perhaps, the view of 
stately cities, or the march of a mighty river, 
that halts on the eye for a moment, and then 
glides away, leaving on the mind a strange, com- 
fortless, undefined impression. 

Why was the object presented to us? In it- 
self it seemed comparatively insignificant. It may 
have been but a broken column—a lonely pool, 
with a star-beam on its quiet surface—yet it awes 
us. We remember it when phantasmal rictares 
of bright Damascus, or of colossal pyramids—of 
bazaars in Stamboul, or lengthened caravans that 
defile slow amid the sands of Araby—have sated 
the wondering gaze. Why were we detained in 
the shadowy procession by a thing that would 
have been so commonplace had it not been so 
lone? Some latent interest must attach to it. 
Was it there that a vision of woe had lifted the 
wild hair of a Prophet ?—there where some Hagar 
had stilled the wail of her child on her indignant 
breast? We would fain call back the pageantry 
procession—fain see again the solitary thing that 
seemed so little worth the hand of the artist—and 
ask, ‘“‘Why art thou here, and wherefore dost 
thou haunt us ?”’ 

Rise up—rise up once more—by the broad 
great thoroughfare that stretches onward and on- 
ward to the remorseless London—Rise up—rise 
up—O solitary tree with the green leaves on thy 
bough, and the deep rents in thy heart; and the 
ravens, dark birds of omen and sorrow, that built 
their nest amid the leaves of the bough, and drop 
with noiseless plumes down through the hollow 
rents of the heart—or are heard, it may be, in 
the growing shadows of twilight, caliing out to 
their young ! 

Under the old pollard tree, by the side of John 
Avenel’s house, there cowered, breathless and 
listening, John Avenel’s daughter Nora. Now, 
when that fatal newspaper paragraph, which 
lied so like truth, met her eyes, she obeyed the 
first impulse of her passionate heart—she tore 
the wedding ring from her finger—she inclosed 
it, with the paragraph itself, in a letter to Aud- 


‘ ley—a letter that she designed to convey scorn 
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and pride—alas! it expressed only jealousy and 
love. She could not rest till she had put this 
letter into the post with her own hand, addressed 
to Audley at Lord Lansmere’s. Scarce was it 
gone ere she repented. What had she done? 
resigned the birthright of the child she was so 
soon to bring into the world—resigned her last 
hope in her lover’s honor—given up her life of 
life—and from belief in what?-—a report in a 
newspaper! No, no; she would go herself to 
Lansmere; to her father’s home—she could con- 
trive to see Audley before that letter reached his 
hand. The thought was scarcely conceived be- 
fore obeyed. She found a vacant place in a 
coach that started from London seme hours be- 
fore the mail, and went within a few miles of 
Lansmere ; those last miles she traveled on foot. 
Exhausted—fainting—she gained at last the 
sight of home, and there halted, for in the little 
garden in front she saw her parents seated. She 
heard the murmur of their voices, and suddenly 
she remembered her altered shape, her terrible 
secret. How answer the question, ‘‘ Daughter, 
where and who is thy husband?’ Her heart 
failed her; she crept under the old pollard tree, 
to gather up resolve, to watch and to listen. 
She saw the rigid face of the thrifty, prudent 
mother, with the deep lines that told of the cares 
of an anxious life, and the chafe of excitable 
temper and warm affections against the restraint 
of decorous sanctimony and resolute pride. The 
dear stern face never seemed to her more dear 
and more stern. She saw the comely, easy, in- 


dolent, good-humored father; not then the poor, 
paralytic sufferer, who could yet recognize Nora’s 
eyes under the lids of Leonard, but stalwart and 
jovial—first bat in the Cricket Club, first voice 
in the Glee Society, the most popular canvasser 
of the Lansmere Constitutional True Blue Party, 
and the pride and idol of the Calvinistical prim 


wife. Never from those pinched lips of hers had 
come forth even one pious rebuke to the careless 
social man. As he sate, one hand in his vest, 
his profile turned to the road, the light smoke 
curling playfully up from the pipe, over which 
lips, accustomed to bland smile and hearty laugh- 
ter, closed as if reluctant to be closed at all, he 
was the very model of the respectable retired 
trader, in easy circumstances, and released from 
the toil of making money while life could yet en- 
joy the detight of spending it. 

“Well, old woman,” said John Avenel, “I 
rust be off presently to see to those three shaky 
voters in Fish Lane; they will have done their 
work soon, and I shall catch ’em at home. They 
do say as how we may have an opposition; and 
I know that old Smikes has gone to Lonnon in 
search of acandidate. We can’t have the Lans- 
mere Constitutional Blues beat by a Lonnoner ! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“But you will be home before Jane and her 
husband Mark come? How ever she could mar- 
ry a common carpenter !’’ 

“Yes,” said John, ‘he is a carpenter; but he 
has a vote, and that strengthens the family in- 





terest. If Dick was not gone to Amerikay, there 
would be three on us. But Mark is a real good 
Blue! A Lonnoner, indeed!—a Yellow from 
Lonnon beat my Lord and the Blues! Ha, 
ha!” 

“ But, John, this Mr. Egerton is a Lonnon- 
er ?”” 

“You don’t understand things, talking such 
nonsense. Mr. Egerton is the Blue candidate, 
and the Blues are the Country Party; therefore 
how can he be a Lonnoner? An uncommon 
clever, well grown, handsome young man, eh! 
and my young lord’s particular friend.” 

Mrs. Avenel sighed. 

‘“‘ What are you sighing and shaking your head 
for ?” 

“] was thinking of our poor, dear, dear Nora!” 

“ God bless her!”’ cried John, heartily. 

There was a rustle under the boughs of the old 
hollow-hearted pollard tree. 

“Ha! ha! Hark! I said that so loud that! 
have startled the ravens !”’ 

“How he did love her!” said Mrs. Avenel, 
thoughtfully. ‘I am sure he did; and no won- 
der, for she looks every inch a lady; and why 
should not she be my lady, after all ?”’ 

“He? Who? Oh, that foolish fancy of yours 
about my young lord? A prudent woman like 
you!—stuff! I am glad my little beauty has 
gone to Lonnon, out of harm’s way !”’ 

“ John—John—John! No harm could ever 
come to my Nora. She’s too pure and too good, 
and has too proper a pride in her, to—” 

“To listen to any young lords, I hope,’’ said 
John; “though,”’ he added, after a pause, “she 
might well be a lady too. My lord, the young 
one, took me by the hand so kindly the other day, 
and said, ‘ Have not you heard from her—I mean 
Miss Avenel—lately ?’ and those bright eyes of 
his were as full of tears as—as—as yours are 
now.” 

“Well, John, well; go on.” 

“ That is all. My lady came up, and took me 
away to talk about the election; and just as | 
was going, she whispered, ‘ Don’t let my wild boy 
talk to you about that sweet girl of yours. We 
must both see that she does not come to disgrace.’ 
‘Disgrace!’ that word made me very angry for 
the moment. But my lady has such a way with 
her, that she soon put me right again. Yet, I do 
think Nora must have loved my young lord, only 
she was too good to show it. What do y-a say?” 
and the father’s voice was thoughtful. 

“I hope she’ll never love any man till she’s 
married to him; itis not proper, John,’’ said Mrs. 
Avenel, somewhat starchly, though very mildly. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed John, chucking his prim 
wife under the chin, “ you did not say that to me 
when I stole your first kiss under that very pol- 
lard tree—no house near it then !”’ 

“‘Hush, John, hush!’’ and the prim wife 
blushed like a girl. 

“* Pooh,’’ continued John, merrily, “I don’t 
see why we plain folks should pretend to be more 
saintly and prudish-like than our betters. There’s 
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that handsome Miss Leslie, who is to marry Mr. 
Egerton—easy enough to see how much she is in 
love with him—could not keep her eyes off from 
him even in church, old girl? Ha, ha! What 
the deuce is the matter with the ravens ?”’ 

“They'll be a comely couple, John. And I 
hear tell she has a power of money. When is 
the marriage to be?” 

“Oh, they say as soon as the election is over. 
A fine wedding we shall have of it! I dare say 
my young lord will be bridesman. We'll send 
for our little Nora to see the gay doings !” 

Out from the boughs of the old tree came the 
shriek of a lost spirit—one of those strange, ap- 
palling sounds of human agony, which, once heard, 
are never forgotten. It is as the wail of Hope, 
when Sue, too, rushes forth from the coffer of 
woes, and vanishes into viewless space ;—it is the 
dread cry of Reason parting from clay—and of 
Soul, that would wrench itself from life! For a 
moment all was still—and then a dull, dumb, 
heavy fall! 

The parents gazed on each other, speechless : 
they stole close to the pales, and looked over. 
Under the boughs, at the gnarled roots of the oak, 
they saw—gray and indistinct—a prostrate form. 
John opened the gate, and went round ; the moth- 
er crept to the roadside, and there stood still. 

“Oh, wife, wife!’ cried John Avenel, from 
under the green boughs, “it is our child, Nora! 
our child—our child!” 

And, as he spoke, out from the green boughs 
started the dark ravens, wheeling round and 
around, and calling to their young! . 


And when they had laid her on the bed, Mrs. 
Avenel whispered John to withdraw for a mo- 
ment; and, with set lips but trembling hands, 
began to unlace the dress, under the pressure of 


which Nora’s heart heaved convulsively. And 
John went out of the room bewildered, and sate 
himself down on the landing-place, and wondered 
whether he was awake or sleeping; and a cold 
numbness crept over one side of him, and his head 
felt very heavy, with a loud booming noise in his 
ears. Suddenly his wife stood by his side, and 
said, in a very low voice: 

“John, run for Mr. Morgan—make haste. But 
mind—don’'t speak to any oneon the way. Quick, 
quick !”’ 

“Ts she dying?” 

“TI don’t know. Why not die before?” said 
Mrs. Avenel between her teeth. ‘‘ But Mr. Mor- 
gan is a discreet, friendly man.” 

“ A true Blue!’’ muttered poor John, as if his 
mind wandered; and rising with difficulty, he 
stared at his wife a moment, shook his head, and 
was gone. 

An hour or two later, a little covered taxed- 
cart stopped at Mr. Avenel’s cottage, out of which 
stepped a young man with pale face and spare 
form, dressed in the Sunday suit of a rustic crafts- 
man; then a homely, but pleasant, honest face, 
bent down to him smilingly; and two arms, 
emerging from under covert of a red cloak, ex- 





tended an infant, which the young man took ten 
derly. The baby was cross and very sickly; it 
began to cry. The father hushed, and rocked, 
and tossed it, with the air of one to whom such 
a charge was familiar. 

“He'll be good when we get in, Mark,” said 
the young woman, as she extracted from the 
depths of the cart a large basket, containing poul- 
try and home-made bread. 

“Don’t forget the flowers that the Squire’s 
gardener gave us,” said Mark, the Poet. 

Without aid from her husband, the wife took 
down basket and nosegay, settled her cloak, 
smoothed her gown, and said, “‘ Very odd !—they 
don’t seem to expect us, Mark. How still the 
house is! Go and knock; they can’t ha’ gone 
to bed yet.” 

Mark knocked at the door—no answer. A 
light passed rapidly across the windows on the 
upper floor, but still no one came to his summons. 
Mark knocked again. A gentleman dressed in 
clerical costume, now coming from Lansmere 
Park, on the opposite side of the road, paused at 
the sound of Mark's second and more impatient 
knock, and said, civilly : 

“ Are you not the young folks my friend, John 
Avenel, told me this morning he expected to visit 
him ?” 

“Yes, please, Mr. Dale,” said Mrs. Fairfield, 
dropping her courtesy. ‘You remember me! 
and this is my dear, good man!” 

“What! Mark, the poet?” said the curate of 
Lansmere, with a smile. ‘Come to write squibs 
for the election ?” 

‘ Squibs, sir!’ cried Mark, indignantly. 

“ Burns wrote squibs,”’ said the curate, mildly. 

Mark made no answer, but again knocked at 
the door. 

This time, a man, whose face, even seen by 
the starlight, was much flushed, presented him- 
self at the threshold. 

“Mr. Morgan !’’ exclaimed the curate, in be- 
nevolent alarm; “no illness here, I hope ?” 

“Cott! it is you, Mr. Dale! Come in, come 
in; I want a word with you. But who the teuce 
are these people ?” 

“ Sir,” said Mark, pushing through the door- 
way, “ my name is Fairfield, and my wife is Mr 
Avenel’s daughter !”’ 

“Oh, Jane—and her baby, too! Cood—cood! 
Come in; but be quiet, can’t you? Still, still— 
still as death!” 

The party entered, the door closed ; the moon 
rose, and shone calmly on the pale silent house, 
on the sleeping flowers of the little garden, on 
the old pollard with its hollow core. The horse 
in the taxed-cart dozed, unheeded ; the light still 
at times flitted across the upper windows. These 
were the only signs of life, except when a bat, 
now and then attracted by the light that passed 
across the windows, brushed against the panes, 
and then, dipping downward, struck up against 
the nose of the slumbering horse, and darted 
merrily after the moth that fluttered round the 
raven’s nest in the old pollard. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Aut that day Harley L’Estrange had been 
more than usually mournful and dejected. In- 
deed the return to scenes associated with Nora’s 
presence increased the gloom that had settled on 
his mind since he had lost sight and trace of her. 
Audley, in the remorseful tenderness he felt for 
his injured friend, had induced L’Estrange to- 
ward evening to leave the Park, and go into a 
district some miles off, on pretense that he re- 
quired Harley’s aid there to canvass certain im- 
portant outvoters: the change of scene might 
rouse him from his reveries. Harley himself was 
glad to escape from the guests at Lansmere. He 
readily consented to go. He would not return 
that night. The outvoters lay remote and scat- 
tered—he might be absent for a day or two. 
When Harley was gone, Egerton himself sank 
into deep thought. There was rumor of some un- 
expected opposition. His partisans were alarmed 
and anxious. It was clear that the Lansmere 
interest, if attacked, was weaker than the Earl 
would believe; Egerton might lose his election. 
if so, what would become of him? How support 
his wife, whose return to him he always counted 
on, and whom it would then become him at all 
hazards to acknowledge? It was that day that 
he had spoken to William Hazeldean as to the 
family living. ‘‘ Peace, at least,’’ thought the 
ambitious man—“I shall have peace!’ And 
the Squire had promised him the rectory if needed ; 
not without a secret pang, for his Carry was al- 
ready using her conjugal influence in favor of her 
old school friend’s husband, Mr. Dale; and the 
Seaire thought Audley would be but a poor 
country parson, and Dale—if he would only grow 
a little plumper than his curacy could permit him 
to be—would be a parson in ten thousand. But 
while Audley thus prepared for the worst, he still 
brought his energies to bear on the more brilliant 
option; and sate with his committee, looking into 
canvass- books, and discussing the characters, po- 
litics, and local interests of every elector, until the 
night was well-nigh gone. When he gained his 
room, the shutters were unclosed, and he stood a 
few moments at the window gazing on the moon. 
At that sight, the thought of Nora, lost and afar, 
stole over him. The man, as we know, had in 
ais nature little of romance and sentiment. Sel- 
dom was it his wont to gaze upon moon or stars. 
But whenever some whisper of romance did soften 
his hard strong mind, or whenever moon or stars 
did charm his gaze from earth, Nora’s bright 
muse-like face—Nora’s sweet loving eyes, were 
scen in moon and star beam—Nora’s low tender 
voice, heard in the whisper of that which we call 
rommance, and which is but the sound of the 
wysterious poetry that is ever in the air, could 
we but deign to hear it! He turned with a sigh, 
andressed, threw himself on his bed, and extin- 
guished his light. But the light of the moon 
would fill the room. It kept him awake for a 
little time; he turned his face from the calm, 
heavenly beam, resolutely toward the dull blind 
wall, and fell asleep, and in the sleep he was with 








Nora ;—again in the humble bridal-home. Never 
in his dreams had she seemed to him so distinct 
and life-like—her eyes upturned to his—her hands 
clasped together, and resting on his shoulder, as 
had been her graceful wont—her voice murmur- 
ing meekly, “ Has it then been my fault that we 
parted ?—forgive, forgive me!” 

And the sleeper imagined that he answered, 
‘“‘ Never part from me again—never, never!” and 
that he bent down to kiss the chaste lips that so 
tenderly sought his own. Andsuddenly he heard 
a knocking sound, as of a hammer—regular, but 
soft, low, subdued. Did you ever, O reader, hear 
the sound of the hammer on the lid of a coffin in 
a house of woe—when the undertaker’s decorous 
hireling fears that the living may hear how he 
parts them from the dead? Such seemed the 
sound to Audley—the dream vanished abruptly. 
He woke, and again heard the knock ; it was at 
his door. He sate up wistfully—the moon was 
gone—it was morning. ‘ Who is there?” he 
cried peevishly. 

A low voice from without answered, ‘‘ Hush, it 
is 1; dress quick; let me see you.”’ 

Egerton recognized Lady Lansmere’s voice. 
Alarmed and surprised, he rose, dressed in haste, 
and went to the door. Lady Lansmere was 
standing without, extremely pale. She put her 
finger to her lip, and beckoned him to follow her. 
He obeyed mechanically. ‘They entered her dress- 
ing-room, a few doors from his own chamber, and 
the Countess closed the door. 

Then laying her slight, firm hand on his shoul- 
der, she said, in suppressed and passionate excite- 
ment : 

“Oh, Mr. Egerton, you must serve me, and at 
once—Harley—Harley—save my Harley—go to 
him—prevent his coming back here—stay with 
him—give up the election—it is but a year or 
two lost in your life—you will have other oppor- 
tunities—make that sacrifice to your friend.”’ 

‘“‘Speak—what is the matter? I can make 
no sacrifice too great for Harley !” 

‘* Thanks—I was sure of it. Go then, I say, 
at once to Harley; keep him away from Lans- 
mere on any excuse you can invent, until you 
can break the sad news to him—gently, gently. 
Oh, how will he bear it—how recover the shock ? 
My boy, my boy !” 

“Calm yourself! Explain! 
news ?—recover what shock ?” 

“True—you do not know—you have not heard. 
Nora Avenel lies yonder, in her father’s house— 
dead—dead !” 

Audley staggered back, clapping his hand to 
his heart, and then dropping on his knee as if 
bowed down by the stroke of heaven. 

“* My bride, my wife !’’ he muttered. 
— it can not be!” 

Lady Lansmere was so startled at this exclama- 
tion, so stunned by a confession wholly unex- 
pected, that she remained unable to soothe—to 
explain, and utterly unprepared for the fierce 
agony that burst from the man she had ever seen 
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and all the sense of his eternal loss rushed upon 
his heart. 

At length he crushed back his emotions, and 
listened in apparent calm, and i* a silence broken 
but by quick gasps for breath, ‘o Lady Lans- 
mere’s account. 

One of the guests in the house, a female rela- 
tion of Ledy Lansmere’s, had been taken sud- 
denly ill about an hour or two before ;—the house 
had been disturbed, the Countess herself aroused, 
and Mr. Morgan summoned as the family medical 
practitioner. From him she had learned that 
Nora Avenel had returned to her father’s house 
late on the previous evening; had been seized 
with brain fever, and died in a few hours. 

Audley listened, and turned to the door, still 
in silence. 

Lady Lansmere caught him by the arm— 
“Where are you going? Ah, can I now ask you 
to save my son from the awful news, you your- 
self the sufferer? And yet—yet—you know his 
haste, his vehemence, if he learn that you were 
his rival—her husband; you whom he so trust- 
ed! What, what would be the result ?—I trem- 
ble!” 

“Tremble not—I do not tremble! Let me 
go—I will be back soon—and then—(his lips 
writhed)—then we will talk of Harley.” 

Egerton went forth, stunned and dizzy. Me- 
chanically he took his way across the park to 
John Avenel’s house. He had been forced to 
enter that house, formally, a day or two before, 
in the course of his canvass; and his worldly 
pride had received a shock when the home, the 
birth, and the manners of his bride’s parents had 
been brought before him. He had even said to 
himself, “‘ And is it the child of these persons that 
I, Audley Egerton, must announce to the world 
as wife!’ Now, if she had been the child of a 
beggar—-nay, of a felon—now, if he could but 
recall her to life, how small and mean would all 
that dreaded world have seemed tohim! Too late 
—too late! The dews were glistening in the sun 
—the birds were singing over head—life waking 
all around him—and his own heart felt like a 
charnel-house. Nothing but death and the dead 
there—nothing! He arrived at the door; it was 
open: he called ; no one answered : he walked up 
the narrow stairs, undisturbed, unseen; he came 
into the chamber of death. At the opposite side 
of the bed was seated John Avenel; but he seemed 
in a heavy sleep. In fact paralysis, had smitten 
him ; but he knew it not; neither did any one. 
Who could heed the strong hearty man in such a 
moment? Not even the poor anxious wife! He 
had been left there to guard the house, and watch 
the dead—an unconscious man; numbed, himself, 
by the invisible iey hand! Audley stole to the 
bedside; he lifted the coverlid thrown over the 
pale still face. What passed within him, during 
the minute he staid there who shall say? But 
when he left the room, and slowly descended the 
stairs, he left behind him love and youth, all the 
sweet hopes and joys of the household human 
life—for ever and ever! 





He returned to Lady Lansmere, who awaitee 
his coming with the most nervous anxiety. 

“* Now,”’ said he drily, “‘I will go to Harley, 
and I will prevent his returning hither.” 

“You have seen the parents. Good heavens! 
do they know of your marriage ?”’ 

“No; to Harley I must own it first. 
while, silence !”’ 

‘Silence !’’ echoed Lady Lansmere; and her 
burning hand rested in Audley’s, and Audley’s 
hand was as ice. 

In another hour Egerton had left the house, 
and before noon he was with Harley. 

It is necessary now to explain the absence of 
all the Avenel family, except the poor stricken 
father. 

Nora had died in giving birth to a child—diea 
delirious. In her delirium she had spoken of 
shame—of disgrace; there was no holy nuptial 
ring on her finger! Through all her grief, the 
first thought of Mrs. Avenel was to save the good 
name of her lost daughter—the unblemished honor 
of all the living Avenels. No matron long de- 
scended from knights or kings, had keener pride 
in name and character than the poor, punctil- 
ious Calvinistic trader’s wife. ‘Sorrow later, 
honor now!’’ With hard dry eyes she mused 
and mused, and made out her plan. Jane Fair- 
field should take away the infant at once before 
the day dawned, and nurse it with her own. Mark 
should go with her, for Mrs. Avenel dreaded the 
indiscretion of his wild grief. She would go with 
them herself part of the way, in order to com- 
mand or reason them into guarded silence. But 
they could not go back to Hazeldean with an- 
other infant; Jane must go where none knew her ; 
the two infants might pass as twins. And Mrs. 
Avenel, though naturally a humane, kindly wo- 
man, and with a mother’s heart to infants, looked 
with almost a glad sternness at Jane’s punny 
babe, and thought to herself, “ All difficulty will 
be over if there be only one! Nora’s child could 
thus pass throughout life for Jane’s !” 

Fortunately for the preservation of the secret, 
the Avenels kept no servant—only an occasional 
drudge, who came a few hours in the day, and 
went home to sleep. Mrs. Avenel could count 
on Mr. Morgan’s silénce as to the true cause of 
Nora’s death. And, Mr. Dale, why should he 
reveal the dishonor of afamily? That very day, 
or the next at farthest, she could induce her 
husband to absent himself lest he should blab out 
the tale while his sorrow was greater than his 
pride. She alone would then stay in the house 
of death until she could feel assured that all else 
were hushed into prudence. Ay, she felt, that 
with due precautions, the name was still safe. 
And so she awed and hurried Mark and his wife 
away, and went with them in the covered cart— 
that hid the faces of all three—leaving for an hour 
or two the house and the dead to her husband’s 
charge, with many an admonition, to which he 
nodded his head, and which he did not hear! 
Do you think this woman was unfeeling and in- 
human? Had Nora looked from heaven into 
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her mother’s heart, Nora would not have thought 
so. A good name, when the burial stone closes 
over dust, is still a possession upon the earth; on 
earth it is indeed our only one! Better for our 
friends to guard for us that treasure than to sit 
down and weep over perishable clay. And weep 
—Oh! stern mother, long years were left to thee 
for weeping! No tears shed for Nora made such 
deep furrows on the cheeks as thine did! Yet 
who ever saw them flow? 

Harley was in great surprise to see Egerton ; 
more surprised when Egerton told him that he 
found he was to be opposed—that he had no chance 
of success at Lansmere, and had, therefore, re- 
solved to retire from the contest. He wrote to 
the Earl to that effect; but the Countess knew 
the true cause, and hinted it to the Earl; so 
that, as we saw at the commencement of this 
history, Egerton’s cause did not suffer when 
Captain Dashmore appeared in the borough; 
and, thanks to Mr. Hazeldean’s exertions and 
oratory, Audley came in by two votes—the votes 
of John Avenel and Mark Fairfield. For though 
the former had been removed a little way from 
the town, and by medical advice—and though, 
on other matters, the disease that had smitten 
him left him docile as a child—yet he still would 
hear how the Blues went on, and would get out 
of bed to keep his word; and even his wife said, 
“He is right; better die of it than break his 
promise!’ The crowd gave way as the broken 
man they had seen a few days before so jovial 
and healthful, was brought up on a chair to the 
poll, and said with his tremulous quavering 
voice, * I’m a true Blue—Blue forever !”” 

Elections are wondrous things! No one who 
has not seen, can guess how the zeal in them 
triumphs over sickness, sorrow, the ordinary pri- 
vate life of us! 

There was forwarded to Audley, from Lans- 
mere Park, Nora’s last letter. The postman had 
left it there an hour or two after he himself had 
gone. The wedding-ring fell on the ground, and 
rolled under his feet. And those burning pas- 
sionate reproaches—all that anger of the wound- 
ed dove—they explained to him the mystery of 
her return—her unjust suspicions—the cause of 
her sudden death, which he still ascribed to brain 
fever, brought on by excitement and fatigue. 
For Nora did not speak of the child about to be 
born; she had not remembered it when she 
wrote, or she would not have written. On the 
receipt of this letter, Egerton could not remain 
in the dull village district—alone, too, with 
Harley. He said, abruptly, that he must go to 
London—prevailed on L’Estrange to accompany 
him; and there, when he heard from Lady Lans- 
mere that the funeral was over, he broke to Har- 
ley, with lips as white as the dead, and his hand 
pressed to his heart, on which his hereditary 
disease was fastening quick and fierce, the dread 
truth that Nora was no more. The effect upon the 
boy’s health and spirits was even more crushing 
than Audley could anticipate. He only woke from 
grief to feel remorse. ‘ For,” said the noble 





Harley, ‘‘ had it not been for my mad passion— 
my rash pursuit—would she ever have left he. 
safe asylum—ever even have left her native 
town? And then—and then—the struggle be- 
tween her sense of duty and her love to me! I 
But for me, she were living 


see it all—all! 
still !” 

“Oh, no!”’ cried Egerton—his confession now 
rushing to his lips. ‘ Believe me, she never 
loved you as you think. Nay—nay—hear me! 
Rather suppose that she loved another—fled with 
him—was perhaps married to him, and—” 

“ Hold!’ exclaimed Harley, with a terrible. 
burst of passion—‘‘you kill her twice to me, if 
you say that! I can still feel that she lives— 
lives here, in my heart—while I dream that she 
loved me—or, at least, that no other lip ever 
knew the kiss that was denied to mine! But if 
you tell me to doubt that ;—you—you’’—The 
boy’s anguish was too great for his frame; he 
fell suddenly back into Audley’s arms; he had 
broken a blood-vessel. For several days he was 
in great danger, but his eyes were constantly 
fixed on Audley’s, with wistful, intense gaze. 
«Tell me,” he muttered, at the risk of re-open- 
ing the ruptured veins, and of the instant loss of 
life—“ tell me—you did not mean that! Tell 
me you have no cause to think she loved another 
—was anothers !” 

“Hush, hush—no cause—none—none. I 
meant but to comfort you, as I thought—fool 
that I was—that is all!’’ cried the miserable 
friend. And from that hour Audley gave up the 
idea of righting himself in his own eyes, and 
submitted still to be the living lie—he, the 
haughty gentleman ! 

Now, while Harléy was still very weak and 
suffering, Mr. Dale came to London, and called 
on Egerton. The curate, in promising secresy to 
Mr. Avenel, had made one condition, that itshould 
not be to the positive injury of Nora’s living son. 
What if she were married, after all? And 
would it not be right, at least, to learn the name 
of the child’s father? Some day he might need 
a father. Mrs. Avenel was obliged to content 
herself with these reservations. However, she 
implored Mr. Dale not to make inquiries. What 
good could they do? If Nora were married, her 
husband would naturally, of his own accord, de- 
clare himself; if seduced and forsaken, it would 
but disgrace her memory (now saved from stain) 
to discover the father to a child of whose very ex- 
istence the world as yet knew nothing. These 
arguments perplexed the good curate. But Jane 
Fairfield had a sanguine belief in her sister’s in- 
nocence ; and all her suspicions naturally pointed 
to Lord L’Estrange. So, indeed, perhaps, did 
Mrs. Avenel’s, though she never owned them. 
Of the correctness of these suspicions Mr. Dale 
was fully convinced ;—the young lord’s admira- 
tion, Lady Lansmere’s fears, had been too evident 
to one who had often visited at the Park— 
Harley’s abrupt departure just before Nora’s 
return home—Egerton’s sudden resignation of 
the borough before even opposition was declared, 
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in order to rejoin his friend, the very day of Nora’s 
death—all confirmed his ideas that Harley was 
the betrayer or the husband. Perhaps there 
might have been a secret marriage—possibly 
abroad—since Harley wanted some years of his 
majority. He would, at least, try to see and to 
sound Lord L’Estrange. Prevented this inter- 
view by Harley’s illness, the curate resolved to 
ascertain how far he could penetrate into the 
mystery by a conversation with Egerton. There 
was much in the grave repute which the latter 
had acquired, and the singular and pre-eminent 
character for truth and honor with which it was 
accompanied, that made the curate resolve upon 
this step. Accordingly, he saw Egerton, mean- 
ing only diplomatically to extract from the new 

ber for La e what might benefit the 
family of the voters who had given him his 
majority of two. 

He began by mentioning, as a touching fact, 
how poor John Avenel, bowed down by the loss 
of his child, and the malady which had crippled 
his limbs and enfeebled his mind, had still risen 
from his bed to keep his word. And Audley’s 
emotions seemed to him so earnest and genuine, 
to show so good a heart, that out by little and 
little came more; first, his suspicions that poor 
Nora had been betrayed; then his hopes that 
there might have been private marriage; and 
as Audley, with his iron self-command, showed 
just the proper degree of interest, and no more, 
he went on, till Audley knew that he had a 
child! 





‘Inquire no further,” said the man of the 


world. “Respect Mrs. Avenel’s feelings and 
wishes, I entreat you; they are the right ones. 
Leave the rest tome. In my position—I mean 
as a resident of London—I, can quietly and eas- 
ily ascertain more than you could, and provoke 
no scandal! If I could right this—this—poor— 
poor—(his voice trembled)—right the lost mother, 
or the living child—sooner or later you will hear 
from me ; if not, bury this secret where it now 
rests, in a grave which slander has not reached. 
But the child—give me the address where it is 
to be found—in case I succeed in finding the 
father, and touching his heart.” 

“Oh, Mr. Egerton, may I not say where you 
may find him—who he is?” 

“ Sir!” 

* Do not be angry; and, after all, I can not 
ask you to betray any confidence which a friend 
may have placed in you. I know what you men 
of high honor are to each other—even in sin. 
No, no—I beg pardon; I leave all in your hands. 
I shall hear from you, then?” 

* Or, if not—why, then, believe that all search 
is hopeless. My friend! if you mean Lord 
L’Estrange, he is innocent. I—I—I—(the voice 
faltered) —am convinced of it.’’ 

The curate sighed, but made no answer. “ Oh, 
ye men of the world !’’ thoughthe. He gave the 
address which the member for Lansmere had 
asked for, and went his way, and never heard 
again from Audley Egerton. He was convinced 





that the man who had showed such deep feeling 
had failed in his appeal to Harley conscience, o1 
had judged it best to leave Nora’s name in peace, 
and her child to her own relations and the care 
of heaven. 

Harley L’Estrange, scarcely yet recovered, 
hastened to join our armies on the Continent, 
and seek the Death which, like its half-brother, 
rarely comes when we call it. 

As soon as Harley was gone, Egerton went to 
the village to which Mr. Dale had directed him, 
to seek for Nora’s child. But here he was led 
into a mistake which materially affected the 
tenor of his own life, and Leonard’s future desti- 
nies. Mrs. Fairfield had been naturally ordered 
by her mother to take another name in the vil- 
lage to which she had gone with the two infants, 
so that her connection with the Avenel family 
might not be traced, to the provocation of in- 
quiry and gossip. The grief and excitement 
through which she had gone, dried the source ‘of 
nutriment in her breast. She put Nora’s child 
out to nurse at the house of a small farmer, at 
a little distance from the village, and moved 
from her first lodging to be nearer to the infant. 
Her own child was so sickly and ailing, that 
she could not bear to intrust it to the care of an- 
other. She tried to bring it up by hand; and 
the poor child soon pined away and died. She 
and Mark could not endure the sight of their 
baby’s grave; they hastened to return to Ha- 
zeldean, and took Leonard with them. From 
that. time, Leonard passed for the son they had 
lost. 

When Egerton arrived at the village, and in- 
quired for the person whose address had been 
given to him, he was referred to the cottage in 
which she had last lodged, and was told that 
she had been gone some days—the day after her 
child was buried. Her child buried! Egerton 
stayed to inquire no more; thus he heard no- 
thing of the infant that had been put out to 
nurse. He walked slowly into the church-yard, 
and stood for some minutes gazing on the small 
new mound; then, pressing his hand on the heart 
to which all emotion had been forbidden, he re- 
entered his chaise and returned to London. The 
sole reason for acknowledging his marriage seem- 
ed to him now removed. Nora’s name had es- 
caped reproach. Even had his painful position 
with regard to Harley not constrained him to 
preserve his secret, there was every motive to 
the World’s wise and haughty son not to ac- 
knowledge a derogatory and foolish marriage, 
now that none lived whom concealment could 
wrong. 

Audley mechanically resumed his former life 
—sought to resettle his thoughts on the grand 
objects of ambitious men. His poverty still press- 
ed on him; his pecuniary debt to Harley stung 
and galled his peculiar sense of honor. He was 
no way to clear his estates, to repay his friend, 
but by some rich alliance. Dead to love, he faced 
this prospect first with repugnance, then with 
apathetic indifference. Levy, of whose treach- 
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ery toward himself and Nora he was unaware, 
still held over him the power that the money- 
lender never loses over the man that has owed, 
owes, or may owe again. Levy was ever urging 
him to propose to the rich Miss Leslie ;—Lady 
Lansmere, willing to atone, as she thought, for 
his domestic loss, urged the same ;—Harley, in- 
fluenced by his mother, wrote from the Continent 
to the same effect. 

“Manage it as you will,” at last said Eger- 
ten to Levy, ‘ so that I am not a wife’s pen- 
sioner.” 

“ Propose for me if you will,” he said to Lady 
Lansmere—“ I can not woo—I can not talk of 
love.” 

Somehow or other, the marriage, with all its 
rich advantages to the ruined gentleman, was 
thus made up. And Egerton, as we have seen, 
was the polite and dignified husband before the 
world—married to a woman who adored him. 
It is the common fate of men like him to be 
loved too well! 

On her death-bed his heart was touched by his 
wife’s melancholy reproach: “ Nothing I could 
do has ever made you love me!’’ ‘It is true,” 
answered Audley, with tears in his voice and 
eyes, “‘ Nature gave me but a small fund of what 
women like you call ‘ love,’ and I lavished it all 
away.” And he then told her, though with re- 


serve, some portion of his former history ;—and 
that soothed her ; for when she saw that he had 
loved, and could gneve, she caught a glimpse of 


the human heart she had not seen before. 
died, forgiving him, and blessing. 
Audley’s spirits were much affected by this 
new loss. He inly resolved never to marry again. 
He had a vague thought at first of retrenching his 
expenditure, and making young Randal Leslie his 
heir. But when he first saw the clever Eton boy, 
his feelings did not warm to him, though his in- 
tellect appreciated Randal’s quick, keen talents. 
He contented himself with resolving to push the 
boy; to do what was merely just to the distant 
kinsman of his late wife. Always careless and 
lavish in money matters, generous and princely, 
not from the delight of serving othets, but from 
a grand Seigneur’s sentiment of what was due 
to himself and his station, Audley had a mourn- 
ful excuse for the lordly waste of the large fortune 
at his control. The morbid functions of the heart 
had become organic disease. True, he might 
live many years, and die at last of some other 
complaint in the course of nature; but the pro- 
gress of the disease would quicken with all emo- 
tional excitement ; he might die suddenly—any 
day—in the very prime, and, seemingly, in the 
full vigor, of his life. And the only physician 
in whom he confided what he wished to keep 
concealed from the world (for ambitious men 
would fain be thought immortal), told him frank- 
ly that it was improbable that, with the wear 
and tear of political strife and action, he could 
advance far into middle age. Therefore, no son 
ofhis succeeding—his nearest relations all wealthy 
—Egerton resigned himself to his constitutional 


She 





disdain of money; he could look into no affairs 
provided the balance in his banker’s hands were 
such as became the munificent commoner. All 
else he left to his steward and to Levy. Levy grew 
rapidly rich—very, very rich—and the steward 
thrived. 

The usurer continued to possess a determined 
hold over the imperious great man. He knew 
Audley’s secret; he could reveal that secret to 
Harley. And the one soft and tender side of the 
statesman’s nature——the sole part of him not dip- 
ped in the ninefold Styx of practical prosaic life, 
which so renders man invulnerable to affection— 
was his remorseful love for the school friend 
whom he still deceived. 

Here then you have the key to the locked cham- 
bers of Audley Egerton’s character, the fortified 
castle of his mind. The envied minister—the 
joyless man—the oracle on the economies of an 
empire—the prodigal in a usurer’s hands—the 
august, high-crested gentleman, to whom princes 
would refer for the casuistry of honor—the cul- 
prit trembling lest the friend he best loved on 
earth should detect his lie! Wrap thyself in the 
decent vail that the Arts or the Graces weave 
for thee, O, Human Nature! It is only the stat- 
ue of marble whose nakedness the eye can behold 
without shame and offense ! 


cee canine 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Or the narrative just placed before the reader, 
it is clear that Leonard could gather only desul- 
tory fragments. He could but see that his ill- 
fated mother had been united to a man she had 
loved with surpassing tenderness; had been led 
to suspect that the marriage was fraudulent ; had 
gone abroad in despair, returned repentant and 
hopeful ; had gleaned some intelligence that her 
lover was about to be married to another, and 
there the manuscript closed with the blisters left 
on the page by agonizing tears. The mournful 
end of Nora—her lenely return to die under the 
roof of her parents—this he had learned before 
from the narrative of Dr. Morgan. 

But even the name of her supposed husband 
was not revealed. Of him Leonard could form no 
conjecture, except that he was evidently of higher 
rank than Nora. Harley L’Estrange seemed 
clearly indicated in the early boy-lover. If so, 
he must know all that was left dark to Leonard 
and to him Leonard resolved to confide the MS. 
With this resolution he left the cottage, resolving 
to return and attend the funeral obsequies of his 
departed friend. Mrs. Goodyer willingly permit- 
ted him to take away the papers she had lent to 
him, and added to them the packet which had 
been addressed to Mrs. Bertram from the Conti 
nent. 

Musing in anxious gloom over the record he had 
read, Leonard entered London on foot, and bent 
his way toward Harley’s hotel; when, just as he 
had crossed into Bond Street, a gentleman in com- 
pany with Baron Levy, and who seemed, by the 
flush on his brow and the sullen toue of his voice 
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to have had rather an irritating colloquy with the 
fashionable usurer, suddenly caught sight of Leon- 
ard, and, abruptly quitting Levy, seized the young 
man by the arm. 

“ Excuse me, sir,’ said the gentleman, looking 
hard into Leonard’s face ; ‘‘ but unless these sharp 
eyes of mine are mistaken, which they seldom are, 
I see a nephew whom, perhaps, I behaved to 
rather too harshly, but who still has no right to 
forget Richard Avenel.” 

‘“* My dear uncle,”’ exclaimed Leonard, “this is 
indeed a joyful surprise ; at a time, too, when I 
needed joy! No; I have never forgotten your 
kindness, and always regretted our estrange- 
ment.” 

“That is well said; give us your fist again. 
Let me look at you—quite the gentleman, I de- 
clare !—still so good-looking, too. We Avenels 
always were. Good-by, Baron Levy. Need not 
wait for me; I am not going to run away. I 
shall see you again.” 

“ But,” whispered Levy, who had followed 
Avenel across the street, and eyed Leonard with 
a quick, curious, searching glance—“ but it must 
be as I say with regard to the borough; or (to be 
plain) you must cash the bills on the day they are 
due.” 

“* Very well, sir—very well. So you think to 
put the screw upon me, as if I were a poor, ten- 
pound householder. I understand—my money, 
or my borough ?” 

“Exactly so,’’ said the Baron, with a soft 
smile. 

“You shall hear from me—you shall hear from 
me. (Aside, as Levy strolled away) —D—d tar- 
nation rascal !”’ 

Dick Avenel then linked his arm in his ne- 
phew’s, and strove, for some minutes, to forget his 
own troubles, in the indulgence of that curiosity 
in the affairs of another which was natural to 
him, and, in this instance, increased by the real 
affection which he had felt for Leonard. But still 
his curiosity remained unsatisfied; for long before 
Leonard could overcome his habitual reluctance 
to speak of his success in letters, Dick’s mind wan- 
dered back to his rival at Screwstown, and the 
curse of ‘ over-competition”—to the bills which 
Levy had discounted, in order to enable Dick to 
meet the crushing force of a capitalist larger than 
himself—and the “tarnation rascal’? who now 
wished to obtain two seats at Lansmere, one for 
Randal Leslie, one for a rich Nabob whom Levy 

had just caught as a client; and Dick, though 
willing to aid Leslie, had a mind to the other 
seat for himself. Therefore Dick soon broke in 
upon the hesitating confessions of Leonard, with 
exclamations far from pertinent to the sub- 
ject, and rather for the sake of venting his own 
griefs and resentment than with any idea that 
the sympathy or advice of his nephew could 
serve him. 

“Well, well,” said Dick, ‘another time for 
your history. I see you have thrived, and that 
is enough for the present. Very odd; but just 


fix, sir. Screwstown is not the respectable Screwq 
town that you remember it—all demoralised and 
turned topsy-turvy by a demoniacal monster cap- 
italist, with steam-engines that might bring the 
falls of Niagara into your back parlor, sir! And, 
as if that was not enough wo destroy and drive 
into almighty shivers a decent fair-play Britisher 
like myself, I hear he is just in treaty for some 
patent infernal invention that will make his en- 
gines do twice as much work with half as many 
hands! That’s the way those unfeeling ruffians 
increase our poor-rates! But I'll get up a riot 
against him—I will! Don’t talk to me of the 
law! What the devil is the good of the law if it 
don’t protect a man’s industry—a liberal man, 
too, like me!” Here Dick burst into a storm of 
vituperation against the rotten old country in 
general, and the monster capitalist of Screws- 
town in particular. 

Leonard started ; for Dick now named, in that 
mouster capitalist, the very person who was in 
treaty for Leonard’s own mechanical improve- 
ment on the steam-engine. 

“Stop, uncle—stop! Why, then, if this man 
were to buy the contrivance you speak of, it would 
injure you?” 

“‘Injure me, sir! I should be a bankrupt— 
that is, if it succeeded; but I daresay it is all a 
humbug.” 

“No, it will sueceed—I’ll answer for that !”’ 

“You! You have seen it?” 

“Why, I invented it.” 

Dick hastily withdrew his arm from Leonard’s. 

“ Serpent’s tooth !’’ he said, falteringly, “so it 
is you, whom I warmed at my hearth; who are 
to ruin Richard Avenel ?” 

““No—but to save him! Come into the city 
and look at my model. If you like it, the patent 
shall be yours !”’ 

“Cab—cab—eab,” cried Dick Avenel, stop- 
ping a “ Hansom ;” “ jump in, Leonard—jump 
in. Dll buy your patent—that is, if it is worth a 
straw; and as for payment—”’ 

“Payment! Don’t talk of that!” 

“Well, I won’t,” said Dick, mildly; “ for ’tis 

not the topic of conversation I should choose my- 
self, just at present. And as for that black-whisk- 
ered alligator, the Baron, let me first get out of 
those rambustious, unchristian, filbert-shaped 
claws of his, and then—But jump in—jump in 
—and tell the man where to drive !”’ 
A very brief inspection of Leonard’s invention 
sufficed to show Richard Avenel how invaluable 
it would be to him. Armed with a patent, of 
which the certain effects in the increase of power 
and diminution of labor were obvious to any 
practical man, Avenel felt that he should have 
no difficulty in obtaining such advances of money 
as he required, whether to alter his engines, meet 
the bills discounted by Levy, or carry on thre 
war with the monster capitalist. It might be 
necessary to admit into partnership some other 
monster capitalist—What then? Any part- 
ner better than Levy. <A bright idea struck 
him. 





now I can only think of myself. I’m in a regular 
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“Tf I can just terrify and whop that infernal 
intruder on my own ground, for a few months, 
he may offer, himself, to enter into partner- 
ship—make the two concerns a joint stock 
friendly combination, and then we shall flog the 
world.” 

His gratitude to Leonard became so lively 
that Dick offered to bring his nephew in for 
Lansmere instead of himself ; and when Leonard 
declined the offer, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, then, any 
friend of yours; you have only to say the word 
at the last hour, for I am sure of both seats. 
I’m all for Reform against those high and mighty 
right honorable boroughmongers; and what with 
loans and mortgages on the small householders, 
and a long course of “free and easies,”’ with the 
independent Freeman, I carry the town of Lans- 
mere in my breeches pocket.” Dick then, ap- 
pointing an interview with Leonard at his lawyer’s 
to settle the transfer of the invention, upon terms 
which he declared ‘should be honorable to both 
parties,” hurried off, to search among his friends 
in the city for some monster capitalist, who might 
be induced to extricate him from the jaws of 
Levy, and the engines of his rival at Screwstown. 
“Mullins is the man, if I can but catch him,” 
said Dick. “You have heard of Mullins ?—A 
wonderful great man; you should see his nails; 
he never cutsthem! Three millions, at least, he 
has scraped together with those nails of his, 
sir. And in this rotten old country, a man must 
have nails a yard long to fight with a devil like 
Levy! Good by—good by—coop by, my dear 
nephew !”’ 


CHAPTER Xx. 


Hartey L’Estrance was seated alone in his 
apartments. He had just put down a volume of 
some fayérite classic author, and he was resting 
his hafid firmly clenched upon the book. Ever 
since Harley’s return to England, there had been 
a perceptible change in the expression of his 
countenance, even in the very bearing and atti- 
tudes of his elastic youthful figure. But this 
change had been more marked since that last 
interview with Helen which has been recorded. 
There was a compressed resolute firmness in the 
lips—a decided character in the brow. To the 
indolent careless grace of his movements had 
succeeded a certain indescribable energy, as quiet 
and self-collected as that which distinguished the 
determined air of Audley Egerton himself. In 
fact, if you could have looked into his heart, you 
would have seen that Harley was, for the first 
time, making a strong effort over his passions 
and his humors; that the whole man was nerv- 
ing himself to a sense of duty. “No,” he mut- 
tered—“ no—I will think only of Helen; I will 
think only of real life! And what (were I not 
engaged to another) would that dark-eyed Italian 
girl be to me ?—What a mere fool’s fancy is this ! 
I love again—el who, through all the fair spring 
of my life, have clung with such faith to a 
memory and a grave! Come, come, come, Har- 





ley L’Estrange, act thy part as man among 
men at last! Accept regard; dream no more 
of passion. Abandon false ideals. Thou art 
no poet—why deem that life itself can be a 
poem ?”’ 

The door opened, and the Austrian Prince, 
whom Harley had interested in the cause of Vio 
lante’s father, entered with the familiar stey.of ¢ 
friend. 

“Have you discovered those documents yet ?”’ 
said the Prince. ‘I must now return to Vienna 
within a few days. And unless you can arm me 
with some tangible proof of Peschiera’s ancient 
treachery, or some more unanswerable excuse for 
his noble kinsman, I fear that there is no other 
hope for the exile’s recall to his country than 
what lies in the hateful option of giving his 
daughter to his perfidious foe.” 

“Alas!” said Harley, “as yet, all researches 
have been in vain; and I know not what other 
steps to take, without arousing Peschiera’s vigil- 
ance, and setting his crafty brains at work to 
counteract us. My poor friend, then, must rest 
contented with exile. To give Violante to the 
Count were dishonor. But 1 shall soon be mar- 
ried; soon have a home, not quite unworthy of 
their due rank, to offer both to father and to 
child.” 

“Would the future Lady L’Estrange feel no 
jealousy of a guest so fair as you tell me this 
young signorina is? And would you be in no 
danger yourself, my poor friend ?”’ 

“Pooh!” said Harley, coloring. 
guest would have two fathers; that is all. 
do not jest on a thing so grave as honor.” 

Again the door opened, and Leonard appeared. 

‘“* Welcome,” cried Harley, pleased to be no 
longer alone under the Prince’s penetrating eye 
—‘‘welcome. This is the noble friend who 
shares our interest for Riccabocca, and who could 
serve him so well, if we could but discover the 
document of which I have spoken to you.” 

“It is here,” said Leonard simply ; ‘‘ may it be 
all that you require! 

Harley eagerly grasped at the packet, which 
had been sent from Italy to the supposed Mrs. 
Bertram, and, leaning his face on his hand, rapid- 
ly hurried through the contents. 

“ Hurrah !”’ he cried at last, with his face light- 
ed up, and a boyish toss of his right hand. 
‘Look, look, Prince, here are Peschiera’s own 
letters to his kinsman’s wife ; his avowal of what 
he calls his ‘ patriotic designs;’ his entreaties to 
her to induce her husband to share them. Look, 
look, how he wields his influence over the woman 
he had once wooed ; look how artfully he combats 
her objections; see how reluctant our friend was 
to stir, till wife and kinsman both united to urge 
him.”’ 

“Tt is enough—quite enough,”’ exclaimed the 
Prince, looking at the passages in Peschiera’s let- 
ters which Harley pointed out to him. 

“ No, it is not enough,” shouted Harley as he 
continued to tead the letters with his rapid spark- 
lingeyes. ‘More still! 0 villain, doubly damn- 
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ed! Here, after our friend’s fi* ut, here, is his 
avowal of guilty passion; here he swears that he 
had intrigued to ruin his benefactor, in order to 
pollute the home that had sheltered him. Ah! 
see how she answers; thank Heaven her own 
eyes were opened at last, and she scorned him be- 
fore she died. She was innocent! I said so. 
Violante’s mother was pure. Poor lady, this 
moves me! Has your Emperor the heart of a 
man ?”’ 

“T know enough of our Emperor,’ answered 
the Prince, warmly, “to know that, the moment 
these papers reach him, Peschiera is ruined, and 
your friend is restored to his honors. You will 
live to see the daughter, to whom you would have 
given a child’s place at your hearth, the wealth- 
iest heiress of Italy—the bride of some noble 
lover, with rank only below the supremacy of 
kings hag 

** Ah!” said Harley in a sharp accent and turn- 
ing very pale—“ ah, I shall not see her that! I 
shall never visit Italy again!—never see her 
more—never, after she has once quitted this cli- 
mate of cold iron cares and formal duties—never, 
never !’’? He turned his head for a moment, and 
then came with quick step to Leonard, ‘“ But 
you, O happy poet! No ideal can ever be lost 
toyou. You are independent of real life. Would 
I were a poet!” He smiled sadly. 

** You would not say so, perhaps, my dear 
lord,” answered Leonard with equal sadness, “ if 
you knew how little what you call ‘ the ideal’ re- 
places to a poet the loss of one affection in the 
genial human world. Independent of real life ! 
Alas!no. AndI have here the confessions of a 
true poet-soul, which I will entreat you to read 
at leisure; and when you have read, answer if 
you would still be a poet !”” 

He took forth Nora’s MSS. as he spoke. 

“Place them yonder, in my seeretaire, Leon- 
ard; I will read them later.”’ 

* Do so, and with heed; for to me there is 
much here that involves my own life—much 
that is still amystery, and which I think youcan 
unravel !”” 

“J,” exclaimed Harley ; and he was moving to- 
ward the secretaire, in a drawer of which Leon- 
ard had carefully deposited the papers, when once 
more, but this time violently, the door was thrown 
open and Giacomo rushed into the room, accom- 
panied by Lady Lansmere. 

“Oh, my lord, my lord!” cried Giacomo, in 
Italian, “the signorina! the signorina—Vio- 
lante !”’ 

“What of her? Mother, mother! what of 
her? Speak, speak !”’ 

“She has gone—left our honse !”’ 

“Left! No, no!” cried Giacomo. “ She 
must have been deceived or forced away. The 
Couat! the Count! Oh, my good lord, save 
her, as you once saved her father !”’ 

“Hold!” cried Harley. “Give me your arm, 
raother. A second such blow in life is beyond 
the strength of man—at least of mine. So, so! 
~Iam better now! _Thank you, mother. Stand 





back, all of you—give me air. So the Count has 
triumphed, and Violante has fied with him! 
Explain all—I can bear it!” 

(30 BE CONTINUED.) 





TOO EXCLUSIVE ATTENTION TO 
BUSINESS. 


HIS is a world of inflexible commerce ; no 

thing is ever given away, but every thing 
is bought and paid for. If, by exclusive ana 
absolute surrender of ourselves to material pur- 
suits, we materialize the mind, we lose that 
class of satisfactions of which the mind is the 
region and the source. A young man in busi- 
ness, for instance, begins to feel the exhilar- 
ating glow of success, and deliberately determ- 
ines to abandon himself to its delicious whirl. 
He says to himself, I will think of nothing 
but business till I have made so much money, 
and then I will begin a new life. I will 
gather round me books, and pictures, and 
friends. I will have knowledge, taste, and cul- 
tivation, the perfume of scholarship, and win- 
ning speech, and graceful manners. [ will 
see foreign countries, and converse with ac- 
complished men. I will drink deep of the 
fountains of classic lore. Philosophy shall guide 
me, history shall instruct, and poetry shall 
charm me. Science shall open to me her 
world of wonders. I shall then remember my 
present life of drudgery as one recalls a troubl- 
ed dream when the morning has dawned. He 
keeps his self-registered vow. He bends his 
thoughts downward, and nails them to the dust. 
Every power, every affection, every taste, ex- 
cept those which his particular occupation calls 
into play, is left to starve. Over the gates of his 
mind he writes, in letters which he who runs may 
read, “‘ No admittance except on business.” In 
time he reaches the goal of his hopes, but now 
insulted nature begins to claim her revenge. 
That which was once unnatural is now natural 
to him. The enforced constraint has become 
a rigid deformity. The spring of his mind is 
broken. He can no longer lift his thoughts 
from the ground. Books and knowledge, and 
wise discourse, and the amenities of art, and 
the cordial of friendship, are like words in a 
strange tongue. To the hard, smooth surface of 
his soul, nothing genial, graceful, or winning 
will cling. He can not even purge his voice of 
its fawning tone, or pluck from his face the 
mean money-getting mask which the child does 
not look at without ceasing to smile. Amid the 
graces and ornaments of wealth, he is like a 
blind man in a picture-gallery. That which he 
has done he must continue to do; he must ac- 
cumulate riches which he can not enjoy, and 
contemplate the dreary prospect of growing old 
without any thing to make age venerable or at- 
tractive, for age without wisdom and without 
knowledge is the winter’s cold without the win- 
ter’s fire—The Dangers and Duties of the Mer- 
cantile Professwn; an Address, by George A, 
Sardilli, of Boston, U. S. 
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BLEAK HOUSE.* 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XVII.—Estner’s Narrative. 

ICHARD very often came to see us while we 
remained in London (though he soon failed 
in his letter-writing), and with his quick abili- 
ties, his good spirits, his good temper, his gay- 
ety and freshness, was always delightful. But, 
though I liked him more and more, the better I 
knew him, I still felt more and more how much 
it was to be regretted that he had been educated 
in no habits of application and concentration. 
The system which had addressed him in exactly 
the same manner as it had addressed hundreds 
of other boys, all varying in character and capa- 
city, had enabled him to dash through his tasks, 
always with fair credit, and often with distinc- 
tion ; but in a fitful, dazzling way that had con- 
firmed his reliance on those very qualities in 
himself, which it had been most desirable to 
direct and train. They were great qualities, 
without which no high place can be meritorious- 
ly won; but, like fire and water, though excel- 
lent servants, they were very bad masters. If 
they had been undef Richard’s direction, they 
would have been his friends; but, Richard being 

under their direction, they became his enemies. 

I write down these opinions, not because I be- 
lieve that this or any other thing was so, because 
I thought so; but only because I did think so, 
and I want to be quite candid about all I thought 
and did. These were my thoughts about Rich- 
ard. I thought I often observed besides, how 
right my Guardian was in what he had said ; 
and that the uncertainties and delays of the 
Chancery suit had imparted to his nature some- 
thing of the careless spirit of a gamester, who 
felt that he was part of a great gaming system. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bayham Badger coming one 
afternoon, when my Guardian was not at home, 
in the course of conversation I naturally inquired 
after Richard. . 

“ Why, Mr. Carstone,” said Mrs. Badger, “ is 
very well, and is, I assure you, a great acquisi- 
tion to our society. Captain Swosser used to 
say of me that I was always better than land 
a-head and a breeze a-starn to the midshipmen’s 
mess when the purser’s junk had become as 
tough as the fore-topsel weather earings. It was 
his naval way of mentioning generally that I was 
an acquisition to any society. I may render the 
same tribute, I am sure, to Mr. Carstone. But, 
[—you won’t think me premature if I mention 
it?” 

I said no, as Mrs. Badger’s insinuating tone 
seemed to require such an answer. 

“ Nor Miss Clare ?” said Mrs. Bayham Bad- 
ger, sweetly. 

Ada said no, too, and looked uneasy. 

“* Why, you see, my dears,” said Mrs. Badger 
— you'll excuse my calling you my dears ?” 

We entreated Mrs. Badger not to mention it. 

“ Because you really are, if I may take the 

* Continued from the August Number 
Vor V.—No. 28.—K« 





As 
liberty of sayinggso,’’ pursued Mrs. Badger, “ 
perfectly charming. You see, my dears, that 
although I am still young—or Mr. Bayham Bad- 
ger pays me the compliment of saying so—”’ 

“No,” Mr. Badger called out, like some one 
contradicting at a public meeting. ‘ Not at all!’’ 

“Very well,” smiled Mrs. Badger, ‘ we will 
say still young.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Badger. 

“My dears, though still young, I have had 
many opportunities of observing young men. 
There were many such on board the dear old 
Crippler, 1 assure you. After that, when I wa: 
with Captain Swosser in the Mediterranean, | 
embraced every opportunity of knowing and be- 
friending the midshipmen under Captain Swoss- 
er’s command. Yow never heard them called the 
young gentlemen, my dears, and probably would 
not understand allusions to their pipe-claying 
their weekly accounts ; but it is otherwise with 
me, for blue water has been a second home to 
me, and I have been quite a sailor. Again, with 
Professor Dingo.” 

‘A man of European reputation,’? murmured 
Mr. Badger. 

‘* When I lost my dear first, and became the 
wife of my dear second,”’ said Mrs. Badger, speak- 
ing of her former husbands as if they were parts 
of a charade, “I still enjoyed opportunities of 
observing youth. The class attendant on Pro- 
fessor Dingo’s lectures was a large one, and it 
became my pride, as the wife of an eminent sci- 
entific man seeking herself in science the utmost 
consolation it could impart, to throw our hous« 
open to the students, as a kind of Scientific Ex- 
change. Every Tuesday evening there was le- 
monade and a mixed biscuit, for all who chose 
to partake of those refreshments. And there was 
Science to an unlimited extent.” 

“Remarkable assemblies those, Miss Sum- 
merson,”’ said Mr. Badger, reverentially. “ There 
must have been great intellectual friction going 
on there, under the auspices of such a man!”’ 

“ And now,” pursued Mrs. Badger, “now that 
I am the wife of my dear third, Mr. Badger, 1 
still pursue those habits of observation which 
were formed during the lifetime of Captain Swoss- 
er, and adapted to new and unexpected purposes 
during the lifetime of Professor Dingo. I there- 
fore have not come to the consideration of Mr. 
Carstone as a Neophyte. And yet I am very 
much of the opinion, my dears, that he has not 
chosen his profession advisedly.” 

Ada looked so very anxious now, that I asked 
Mrs. Badger on what she founded her suppo- 
sition ? 

‘“‘My dear Miss Summerson,” she replied, ‘‘on 
Mr. Carstone’s character and conduct. He is of 
such a very easy disposition, that probably he 
would never think it worth while to mention how 
he really feels; but, he feels languid about the 
profession. He has not that positive interest: in 
it which makes it his vocation. If he has any 
decided impression in reference to it, I should 





say it was that it is a tiresome pursuit. Now. 
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this is not promising. Young men, like Mr. Al- 
lan Woodcourt, who take to it from a strong in- 
terest in all that it can do, will find some reward 
in it through a great deal of work for a very 
little money, and through years of considerable 
endurance and disappointment. But I am quite 
convinced that this would never be the case with 
Mr. Carstone.” 

“ Does Mr. Badger think so too?” asked Ada, 
timidly. 

“Why,” said Mr. Badger, “‘to tell the truth, 
Miss Clare, this view of the matter had not oc- 
curred to me until Mrs. Badger mentioned it. 
But, when Mrs. Badger put it in that light, I 
naturally gave great consideration to it; know- 
ing that Mrs. Badger’s mind, in addition to its 
natural advantages, has had the rare advantage 
of being formed by two such very distinguished 
(I will even say illustrious) public men as Cap- 
tain Swosser of the Royal Navy and Professor 
Dingo. The conclusion at which I have arrived 
is—in short, is Mrs. Badger’s conclusion.” 

“Tt was a maxim of Captain Swosser’s,’’ said 
Mrs. Badger, “‘ speaking in his figurative naval 
manner, that when you make pitch hot, you can 
not make it too hot; and that if you only have 
to swab a plank, you should swab it as if Davy 
Jones were after you. It appears to me that this 
maxim is applicable to the medical, as well as to 
the nautical profession.” 

“To all professions,’ observed Mr. Badger. 
“Tt was admirably said by Captain Swosser. 
Beautifully said.” 

“ People objected to Professor Dingo, when we 
were staying in the North of Devon, after our 
marriage,” said Mrs. Badger, ‘“‘ that he disfigured 
some of the houses and other buildings, by chip- 
ping off fragments of those edifices with his little 
geological hammer. But the Professor replied, 
that he knew of no building, save the Temple of 
Science. The principle is the same, I think ?” 

“Precisely the same,’’ said Mr. Badger. 
“Finely expressed! The Professor made the 
same remark, Miss Summerson, in his last ill- 
ness; when, (his mind wandering) he insisted 
on keeping his little hammer under the pillow, 
and chipping at the countenances of the attend- 
ants. The ruling passion !’’ 

Although we could have dispensed with the 
length at which Mr. and Mrs. Badger pursued 
the conversation, we both felt that it was disin- 
terested in them to express the opinion they had 
communicated to us, and that there was a great 
probability of its being sound. We agreed to say 
nothing to Mr. Jarndyce until we had spoken to 
Richard; and, as he was coming next evening, 
we resolved to have a very serious talk with him. 

So, after he had been a littlé while with Ada, 
| went in and found my darling (as I knew she 
would be) prepared to consider him thoroughly 
right in whatever he said. 

“ And how do you get on, Richard ?”’ said I. 
I always sat down on the othér side of him. He 
made quite a sister of me. 

“O! well enough!” said Richard. 





“He can’t say better than that, Esther, can 
he ?” cried my pet, triumphantly. 

I tried to look at my pet in the wisest manner, 
but, of course, I couldn’t. 

“ Well enough ?”’ I repeated. 

“Yes,” said Richard, “well enough. It’s 
rather jog-trotty and hum-drum. But it’ll do 
as well as any thing else !’’ 

“O! my dear Richard !’’ I remonstrated. 

“What's the matter ?”’ said Richard. 

“ Do as well as any thing else !’’ 

“T don’t think there’s any harm in that, Dame 
Durden,’’ said Ada, looking so confidingly at me 
across him! “ Because if it will do as well as 
any thing else, it will do very well, I hope.” 

“OQ yes, I hope so,”’ returned Richard, care- 
lessly tossing his hair from his forehead. “ After 
all, it may be only a kind of probation till our suit 
is—I forgot though. I am not to mention the 
suit. Forbidden ground! O yes, it’s all right 
enough. Let us talk about something else.”’ 

Ada would have done so, willingly, and with 
a full persuasion that we had brought the ques- 
tion to a most satisfactory state. But I thought 
it would be useless to stop there, so I began 

ain. 

“No, but Richard,” said I, ‘‘and my dear 
Ada! Consider how important it is to you both, 
and what a point of honor it is toward your cou- 
sin, that you, Richard, should be quite iu earnest 
without any reservation. I think we had bette: 
talk about this, really, Ada. It will be too late, 
very soon.” 

“O yes! We must talk about it!” said Ada. 
“ But I think Richard is right.” 

What was the use of my trying to look wise, 
when she was so pretty, and so engaging, and so 
fond of him! 

‘“Mr. and Mrs. Badger were here yesterday, 
Richard,” said I, ‘and they seemed disposed to 
think that you had no great liking for the pro- 
fession.”’ 

“ Did they though?” said Richard. “‘O! Well, 
that rather alters the case, because I had no idea 
that they thought so, and I should not have liked 
to disappoint or inconyenience them. The fact 
is, I don’t care much about it. But O, it don’t 
matter! It'll do as well as any thing else !’’ 

“You hear him, Ada!’’ said I. 

“ The fact is,”’ Richard proceeded, half thought- 
fully and half jocosely, “it is not quite in my way. 
I don’t take to it. And I get too much of Mrs. 
Bayham Badger’s first and second.” 

“T am sure that’s very natural!” cried Ada, 
quite delighted. ‘‘ The very thing we both said 
yesterday, Esther!” 

“Then,”’ pursued Richard, “its monotonous, 
and to-day is too like yesterday, and to-morrow 
is too like to-day.” 

“But I am afraid,” said I, ‘‘ this is an objec- 
tion to all kinds of application—to life itself, ex- 
cept under some very uncommon circumstances.” 

“Do you think so?’’ returned Richard, still 
considering. ‘Perhaps! Ha! Why, then, you 
know,” he added, suddenly becoming gay again, 
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“we travel outside a circle, to what I said just 
now. It’lldo as wellaseny thing else. 0, it’s all 
right enough! Let us talk about something else.” 

But, even Ada, with her loving face—anc if it 
had seemed innocent and trusting, when I first saw 
it in that memorable November fog, how much 
more so did it seem now, when I knew her inno- 
cent and trusting heart—even Ada shook her 
head at this, and looked serious.: So I thought 
it a good opportunity to hint to Richard, that if 
he were sometimes a little careless of himself, I 
was very sure he never meant to be careless of 
Ada; and that it was a part of his affectionate 
consideration for her, not to slight the importance 
of a step that might influence both their lives. 
This made him almost grave. 

“My dear Mother Hubbard,” he said, “ that’s 
the very thing! I have thought of that, several 
times ; and have been quite angry with myself 
for meaning to be so much in earnest, anc— 
somehow—not exactly being so. I don’t know 
how it is; I seem to want something or other to 
stand by. Even you have no idea how fond I 
am of Ada (my darling cousin, I love you, so 
much !), but I don’t settle down to constancy in 
other things. It’s such uphill work, and it takes 
such a time !’’ said Richard, with an air of vex- 
ation. 

“That may be,” I suggested, “because you 
don’t like what you have chosen.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Ada. “Iam sure! don’t 
wonder at it!” 

No. It was not of the least use my trying to 
look wise. I tried again; but how could I do it, 
or how could it have any effect if I could, while 
Ada rested her clasped hands upon his shoulder, 
and while he looked at her tender blue eyes, and 
while they looked at him! 

“You see, my precious girl,” said Richard, 
passing her golden curls through and through his 
hand, “I was a little hasty, perhaps; or I mis- 
understood my own inclinations, perhaps. They 
don’t seem to lie in that direction. 1 couldn’t 
tell, till I tried. Now the question is, whether 
it’s worth while to undo all that has been done. 
It seems like making a great disturbance about 
nothing particular.” 

“My dear Richard,” said I, “‘ how can you say 
about nothing particular ?”’ 

“T don’t mean absolutely that,’’ he returned. 
‘“*T mean that it may be nothing particular, be- 
cause I may never want it.” 

Both Ada and I urged, in reply, not only that 
it was decidedly worth while to undo what had 
been done, but that it must be undone. I then 
asked Richard whether he had thought of any 
more congenial pursuit ? 

“There, my dear Mrs. Shipton,” said Richard, 
“you touch me home. Yes, I have. I have 
been thinking that the law is the boy for me.” 

“The law!” repeated Ada, as if she were 
afraid of che name. 

“If I went into Kenge’s office,” said Richard, 
“and if I were placed under articles to Kenge, I 
should have my eye on the—hum !—the forbidden 





grourid—and should be able to study it, and 
master it, and to satisfy myself that it was not 
neglected, and was being properly conducted. I 
should be able to look after Ada’s interests, and 
my own interests (the same thing!); and I 
should peg away at Blackstone and all those 
fellows with the most tremendous ardor.” 

I was not by any means so sure of that; and 
I saw how his hankering after the vague things 
yet to come of those long-deferred hopes, cast a 
shade on Ada’s face. But I thought it best to 
encourage him in any project of continuous ex- 
ertion, and only advised him to be quite sure that 
his mind was made up now. 

‘My dear Minerva,” said Richard, “I am as 
steady as you are. I made a mistake; we are 
all liable to mistakes; I won’t do so any more, 
and I}! become such a lawyer as is not often 
seen. That is, you know,” said Richard, re- 
lapsing into doubt, “if it really is worth while, 
after all, to make such a disturbance about no- 
thing particular!” 

This led to our saying again, with a great deal 

of gravity, all that we had said already, and to 
our coming to much the same conclusion after- 
ward. But, we so strongly advised Richard to 
be frank and open with Mr. Jarndyce, without a 
moment’s delay; and his disposition was natu- 
rally so opposed to concealment; that he sought 
him out at once (taking us with him), and made 
a full avowal. “ Rick,” said my Guardian, after 
hearing him attentively, ‘‘we can retreat with 
honor, and we will. But we must be careful— 
for our cousin’s sake, Rick, for our cousin’s sake 
—that we make no more such mistakes. There- 
fore, in the matter of the law, we will have a 
good trial before we decide. We will look before 
we leap, and take plenty of time about it.” 
_ Richard’s energy was of such an impatient and 
fitful kind, that he would have liked nothing 
better than to have gone to Mr. Kenge’s office in 
that hour, and to have entered into articles with 
him on the spot. Submitting, however, with a 
good grace to the caution that we had shown to 
be so necessary, he contented himself with sitting 
down among us in his lightest spirits, and talk- 
ing as if his one unvarying purpose in life from 
childhood had been that one which now held pos- 
session of him. My Guardian was very kind and 
cordial with him, but rather grave; enough so to 
cause Ada, when he had departed and we were 
going up-stairs to bed, to say: 

“Cousin John, I hope you don’t think the 
worse of Richard ?” 

“No, my love,’’ said he. 

“Because it was very natural that Richard 
should be mistaken in such a difficult case. It 
is not uncommon.” 

“No, no, my love,” said he. ‘ Don’t look un- 
happy.” 

“0, I am not unhappy, cousin John!’’ said 
Ada, smiling cheerfully, with her hand upon his 
shoulder, where she had put it in bidding him 
good night. ‘But I should be a little so, if you 
thought at all the worse of Richard.” 
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“My dear,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “I should 
think the worse of him, only if you were ever in 
the least unhappy through his means. I should 
be more disposed to quarrel with myself, even 
then, than with poor Rick, for I brought you 
together. But, tut, all this is nothing! He has 
time before him, and the race to run. J think 
the worse of him? Not 1, my loving cousin! 
And not you, I swear!” 

“No, indeed, cousin John,’’ said Ada, “I am 
sure I could not—I am sure I would not—think 
any ill of Richard, if the whole world did. I 
could, and I would, think better of him then, than 
at any other time!” 

So quietly and honestly she said it, with her 
hands upon his shoulders—both hands now—and 
looking up into his face, like the picture of Truth! 

“T think,” said my Guardian, thoughtfully re- 
garding her, “I think it must be somewhere 
written that the virtues of the mothers shall, 
occasionally, be visited on the children, as well 
as the sins of the fathers. Good-night, my rose- 
bud. Good-night, little woman. Pleasant slum- 
bers! Happy dreams!” 

This was the first time I ever saw him follow 
Ada with his eyes, with something of a shadow 
on their benevolent expression. I well remem- 
bered the look with which he had contemplated 
her and Richard, when she was singing in the 
fire-light; it was but a very little while since he 
had watched them passing down the room in 
which the sun was shining, and away into the 
shade; but, his glance was changed, and even 


the silent look of confidence in me which now 
followed it once more, was not quite so hopeful 
and untroubled as it had originally been. 

Ada praised Richard more to me, that night, 


than ever she had praised him yet. She went 
to sleep, with a little bracelet he had given her 
clasped upon her arm. I fancied she was dream- 
ing of him when I kissed her cheek after she had 
slept an hour, and saw how tranquil and happy 
she looked. 


For I was so little inclined to sleep, myself, | 


that night, that I sat up working. It would not 
be worth mentioning for its own sake, but I was 
wakeful and rather low-spirited. I don’t know 
why. At least I don’t think I know why. At 
least, perhaps I do, but I don’t think it matters. 

At any rate, I made up my mind to be so 
dreadfully industrious that I would leave myself 
not a moment’s leisure to be low spirited. For I 
naturally said, “‘Esther! You to be low-spirited. 
You!” And it really was time to say so, for I 
—yes, I really did see myself in the glass, almost 
crying. ‘ As if you had any thing to make you 
unhappy, instead of every thing to make you 
happy, you ungrateful heart !’’ said J. 

If I could have made myself go to sleep, I 
would have done it directly; but not being able 
to do that, I took out of my basket some or- 
namental work for our house (I mean Bleak 
House) that I was busy with at that time, and sat 
down to it with great determination. It was 
aecessary to count all the stitches in that work, 





and I resolved to go on with it until I couldn’t 
keep my eyes open, and then, to go to bed. 

I soon found myself very busy. But I had left 
some silk down-stairs in a work-table drawer in 
the temporary Growlery ; and coming to a stop 
for want of it, I took my candle and went softly 
down to get it. To my great surprise, on going 
in, I found my Guardian still there, and sitting 
looking at the ashes. He was lost in thought, 
his book lay unheeded by his side, his silvered 
iron-gray hair was scattered confusedly upon his 
forehead as though his hand had been wandering 
among it while his thoughts were elsewhere, and 
his face looked worn. Almost frightened by com- 
ing upon him so unexpectedly, I stood still for a 
moment; and should have retired without speak- 
ing, had he not, in again passing his hand ab- 
stractly through his hair, seen me and started. 

“Esther!” 

I told him what I had come for. 

‘* At work so late, my dear?” 

*“*T am working late to-night,” said I, ‘because 
I couldn’t sleep, and wished to tire myself. But, 
dear Guardian, you are late too, and look weary. 
You have no trouble, I hope, to keep you waking ?”’ 

“None, little woman, that you would readily 
understand,”’ said he. 

He spoke in a regretful tone so new to me, 
that I inwardly repeated, as if that would help 
me to his meaning, “ That J could readily un- 
derstand !”’ 

“Remain a moment, Esther,”’ said he. 
were in my thoughts.”’ 

‘**T hope I was not the trouble, Guardian ?” 

He slightly waved his hand, and fell into his 
usual manner. The change was so remarkable, 
and he appeared to make it by dint of so much 
self-command, that I found myself again inwardly 
repeating, ‘‘ None that J could understand !”’ 

“ Little woman,” said my Guardian, “I was 
thinking—that is, I have been thinking since | 
have been sitting here—that you ought to know, 
of your own history, all I know. It is very little. 
Next to nothing.” 

“‘ Dear Guardian,” I replied, ‘‘ when you spoke 
to me before on that subject—” 

“ But, since then,” he gravely interposed, an- 
ticipating what I meant to say, “I have reflected 
that your having any thing to ask me, and my 
having any thing to tell you, are different con- 
siderations, Esther. It is perhaps my duty te 
impart to you that little I know.” 

“Tf you think so, Guardian, it is right.’’ 

“TJ think so,”’ he returned, very gently, and 
kindly, and very distinctly. ‘My dear, I think 
so, now. If any real disadvantage can attach t 
your position, in the mind of any man or woman 
worth a thought, it is right that you at least, o/ 
all the world should not magnify it to yoursell, 
by having vague impressions of its nature.” 

I sat down; and said, after a little effort to be 
as calm as I ought to be, “One of my earliest re- 
membrances, Guardian, is of these words. ‘You: 
mother, Esther, is your disgrace, and you were 
hers. The time will come, and soon enough, 


“You 
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when you will understand this better, and will 
feel it too, as no one save a woman.can.’” I 
had covered my face with my hands, in repeat- 
ing the words; but I took them away now with 
a better kind of shame, I hope, and told him, 
that to"him I owed the blessing that I had from 
my childhood to that hour never, never, never 
felt it. He put up his hand as if to stop me. I 
well knew that he was never to be thanked, and 
said no more. 

“Nine years, my dear,” he said, after thinking 
for a little while, “have passed since I received 
a letter from a lady living in seclusion, written 
with a stern passion and power that rendered it 
unlike all other letters I have ever read. It was 
written to me (as it told me in so many words), 
perhaps, because it was the writer’s idiosyncrasy 
to put that trust in me; perhaps, because it was 
mine to justify it. It told me of a child, an orphan 
girl then twelve years old, in some such cruel 
words as those which live in your remembrance. 
It told me that the writer had bred her in secresy 
from her birth, had blotted out all trace of her 
existence, and that if the writer were to die before 
the child became a woman, she would be left 
entirely friendless, nameless, and unknown. It 
asked me, to consider if I would in that case, 
finish what the writer had begun ?” 

I listened in silence, and looked attentively at 
him. 

‘“‘ Your early recollection, my dear, will supply 
the gloomy medium through which all this was 
seen and expressed by the writer, and the dis- 
torted religion which clouded her mind with im- 
pressions of the need there was for the child to 
expiate an offense of which she was quite inno- 
cent. I felt concerned for the little creature, in 
her darkened life ; and replied to the letter.” 

I took his hand and kissed it. 

“It laid the injunction on me that I should 
never propose to see the writer, who had long 
been estranged from all intercourse with the 
world, but who would see a confidential agent if 
I would appoint one. I accredited Mr. Kenge. 
The lady said, of her own accord, and not of his 
seeking, that her name was an assumed one. 
That she was, if there were any ties of blood in 
such a case, the child’s aunt. That more than 
tuis she would never (and he was well persuaded 
of the steadfastness of her resolution), for any 
human consideration, disclose. My dear, I have 
told you all.” 

I held his hand for a little while in mine. 

“T saw my ward oftener than she saw me,” 
he added, cheerily making light of it, “and I 
always knew she was beloved, useful, and happy. 
She repays me twenty-thousand fold, and twenty 
more to that, every hour in every day !”’ 

“ And oftener still,”’ said I, “‘she blesses the 
Guardian who is a Father to her !”” 

At the word Father, I saw his former trouble 
come into his face. He subdued it as before, and 
it was gone in an instant; but, it had been there, 
and it had come so swiftly upon my words that 
I felt as if they had given him a shock. I again 





inwardly repeated, wondering, “ That I could 
readily understand. None that J could readily 
understand!’ No, it was true. I did not un- 
derstand it. Not for many and many a day. 

“Take a fatherly good-night, my dear,” said 
he, kissing me on the forehead, “ and so to rest. 
These are late hours for working and thinking 
You do that for all of us, all day long, little house- 
keeper !”’ 

I neither worked nor thought any more, that 
night. I opened my grateful heart to Heaven in 
thankfulness for its providence to me and its care 
of me, and fell asleep. 

We had a visitor next day. Mr. Allan Wood- 
court came. He came to take leave of us; he 
had settled to do so beforehand. He was going 
to China, and to India, as a surgeon on board 
ship. He was to be away a long, long time. 

I believe—at least I know—that he was not 
rich. All his widowed mother could spare had 
been spent in qualifying him for his profession. 
It was not lucrative to a young practitioner, with 
very little influence in London; and although he 
was, night and day, at the service of numbers of 
poor people, and did wonders of gentleness and 
skill for them, he gained very little by it in money. 
He was seven years olderthanI. Not that I need 
mention it, for it hardly seems to belong to any 
thing. 

I think —I mean, he told us—that he had been 
in practice three or four years, and that if he could 
have hoped to contend through three or four more 
he would not have made the voyage on which he 
was bound. But he had no fortune or private 
means, and so he was going away. He had been 
to see us several times altogether. We thought 
it a pity he should go away. Because he was 
distinguished in his art among those who knew 
it best, and some of the greatest men belonging 
to it had a high opinion of him. 

When he came to bid us good-by, he brought 
his mother with him for the first time. She was 
a pretty old lady, with bright black eyes, but she 
seemed proud. She came from Wales; and had 
had, a long time ago, an eminent person for an 
ancestor, of the name of Morgan ap-Kerrig—of 
some place that sounded like Gimlet—who was 
the most illustrious person that ever was known, 
and all of whose relations were a sort of Royal 
Family. He appeared to have passed his life in 
always getting up into mountains and fighting 
somebody ; and a Bard whose name sounded like 
Crumlinwallinwer had sung his praises, in a 
piece which was called, as nearly as I could catch 
it, Mewlinnwillinwodd. 

Mrs. Woodcourt, after expatiating to us on the 
fame of her great kinsman, said that, no doubt, 
wherever her son Allan went, he would remember 
his pedigree, and would on no account form an 
alliance below it. She told him that there were 
many handsome English ladies in India who went 
out on speculation, and that there were some to 
be picked up with property; but, that neither 
charms nor wealth would suffice for the descend- 
ant from such a line, without birth: which must 
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ever be the first consideration. She talked so 
much about birth that, for a moment, I half fan- 
cied, and with pain—but, what an idle fancy to 
suppose that she could think or care what mine 
was! 

Mr. Woodcourt seemed a little distressed by 
her prolixity, but he was too considerate to let 
her see it, and contrived delicately to bring the 
*onversation round to making his acknowledg- 
«nents to my Guardian for his hospitality, and 
for the very happy hours—he called thein the 
very happy hours—he had passed with us. The 
recollection of them, he said, would go with him 
wherever he went, and would be always treasured. 
And so we gave him our hands, one after another 
—at least, they did—and I did; and so he put 
his lips to Ada’s hand—and to mine; and so he 
went away upon his long, long voyage! 

I was very busy indeed, all day, and wrote 
directions home to the servants, and wrote notes 
for my Guardian, and dusted his books and pa- 
oers, and jingled my house-keeping keys 8 good 





| 


deal, one way and another. I was still busy 
between the lights, singing and working by the 
window, when who should come in but Caddy, 
whom I had no expectation of seeing ! 

‘Why, Caddy, my dear,” said I, ‘“‘ what beau- 
tiful flowers !’’ 

She had such an exquisite little nosegay in her 
hand. 

“Indeed, I think so, Esther,” replied Caddy 
“They are the loveliest I ever saw.” 

“Prince, my dear ?”’ said I, in a whisper. 

“No,” answered Caddy, shaking her head, and 
holding them to me to smell. ‘ Not Prince!” 

“Well, to be sure, Caddy!’ said I. “You 
must have two lovers !” 

‘What? Do they look like that sort of thing?’ 
said Caddy. 

“ Do they look like that sort of thing!” I re- 
peated, pinching her cheek. 

Caddy only laughed in return; and telling m: 
that she had come for half-an-hour, at the ex- 
piration of which time Prince would be waiting 
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for her at the corner, sat chatting with me and 
Ada in the window: every now and then, hand- 
ing me the flowers again, or trying how they 
looked against my hair. At last, when she was 
going, she took me into my room and put them 
in my dress. 

‘* For me?” said I, surprised. 

“For you,” said Caddy, with a kiss. 
were left behind by Somebody.” 

“ Left behind ?” 

‘“* At poor Miss Flite’s,’”’ said Caddy. ‘‘Some- 
body who has been very good to her, was hurry- 
ing away an hour ago, to join a ship, and left 
these flowers behind. No,no! Don’t take them 
out. Let the pretty little things lie here!” said 
Caddy, adjusting them with a careful hand, “‘ be- 
cause I was present myself, and I shouldn’t won- 
der if Somebody left them on purpose !”’ 

“ Do they look like that sort of thing ?”” said 
Ada, coming laughingly behind me, and clasping 
me merrily round the waist. ‘“O, yes, indeed 
they do, Dame Durden! They look very, very 
Kike that sort of thing. 0, very like it indeed, 
my dear !”’ 


“They 


—@—— 
CHAPTER XVIII.—Lapy DEpLock 

Ir was not so easy as it had appeared at first, 

to arrange for Richard’s making a trial of Mr. 

Kenge’s office. Richard himself was the chief 

impediment. As soon as he had it in his power 


to leave Mr. Badger at any moment, he began to 
doubt whether he wanted to leave him at all. He 
didn’t know, he said, really. 


It wasn’t a bad 
profession ; he couldn’t assert that he disliked it; 
perhaps he liked it as well as he lixed any other 
—suppose he gave it one more chance! Upon 
that, he shut himself up, for a few weeks, with 
some books and some bones, and seemed to ac- 
quire a consideralle fund of information with 
great rapidity. His fervor, after lasting about a 
month, began to cool; and when it was quite 
cooled, began to grow warm again. His vacilla- 
tions between law and medicine lasted so long, 
that Midsummer arrived before he finally separ- 
ated from Mr. Badger, and entered on an experi- 
mental course of Messrs. Kenge and Carboy. For 
all this waywardness, he took great credit to 
himself as being determined to be in earnest 
“this time.” And he was so good-natured 
throughout, and in such high spirits, and so fond 
of Ada, that it was very difficult indeed to be 
otherwise than pleased with him. 

“ As to Mr. Jarndyce,” who, I may mention, 
found the wind much given, during this period, 
to sticking in the east; “as to Mr. Jarndyce,” 
Richard would say to me, “he is the finest fel- 
low in the world, Esther! I must be particularly 
careful, if it were only for his satisfaction, to take 
myself well to task, and have a regular wind-up 
of this business now.” 

The idea of his taking himself well to task, 
with that laughing face and heedless manner, and 
with a fancy that every thing could catch and 
nothing could hold, was ludicrously anomalous. 
However, he told us between whiles, that he was 








doing it to such an extent, that he wondered hie 


| hair didn’t turn gray. His regular wind-up of 


the business was (as I have said), that he went 
to Mr. Kenge’s, about Midsummer, to try how he 
liked it. 

All this time he was, in money affairs, what I 
have described him in a former illustration; gen- 
erous, profuse, wildly careless, but. fully persuad- 
ed that he was rather calculating and prudent. | 
happened to say to Ada, in his presence, half- 
jestingly, half-seriously, about the time of his 
going to Mr. Kenge’s, that he needed to have 
Fortunatus’s purse, he made so light of money, 
which he answered in this way : 

‘* My jewel of a dear cousin, you hear this old 
woman! Why does she say that? Because | 
gave eight pounds odd (or whatever it was) for a 
certain neat waistcoat and buttons a few days 
ago. Now, if I had staid at Badger’s I should 
have been obliged to spend twelve pounds at a 
blow, for some heart-breaking lecture-fees. So 1 
make four pounds—in a lump—by the transac- 
tion !”’ 

It was a question much discussed between him 
and my Guardian what arrangements should be 
made for his living in London, while he experi- 
mented on the law; for, we had long since gone 
back to Bleak House, and it was too far off to 
admit of his coming there oftener than once a 
week. My Guardian told me that if Richard 
were to settle down at Mr. Kenge’s, he would 
take some apartments or chambers, where we, too, 
could occasionally stay for a few days at a time; 
“ but, little woman,”’ he added, rubbing his head 
very significantly, ‘‘ he hasn’t settled down there 
yet!” The discussion ended in our hiring for 
him, by the month, a neat little furnished lodg- 
ing in a quiet old house near Queen Square. He 
immediately began to spend all the money he 
had, in buying the oddest little ornaments and 
luxuries for this lodging; and as often .s Ada 
and I dissuaded him from making any purchase 
that he had in contemplation, which was particu- 
larly unnecessary and expensive, he took credit 
for what it would have cost, and made out that 
to spend any thing less on something else was to 
save the difference. 

While these affairs were in abeyance, our visit 
to Mr. Boythorn’s wss postponed. At length, 
Richard having taken possession of his lodging. 
there was nothing to prevent our departure. He 
could have gone with us at that time of the year, 
very well; but, he was in the full novelty of his 
new position, and was raking most energetic 
attempts to unravel the mysteries of the fatal 
suit. Consequently, we went without him; and 
my darling was delighted to praise him for being 
so busy. 

We made a pleasant journey down into Lin- 
colnshire by the coach, and had an entertaining 
companion in Mr. Skimpole. His furniture had 
been all cleared off, it appeared, by the person 
who took possession of it on his blue-eyed daugh- 
ter’s birth-day ; but, he seemed quite relieved to 
think that it was gone. Chairs and tables, he 
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said, were wearisome objects; they were monot- 
onous ideas, they had no variety of expression, 
they looked you out of countenance, and you 
looked them out of countenance. How pleasant, 
then, to be bound to no particular chairs and 


tables, but to sport like a butterfly among all the | 


furniture on hire, and to flit from rosewood to | 


mahogany, and tom, mahogany to walnut, and 


from this shape to that, as the humor took one! 


“The oddity of the thing is,” said Mr. Skim- | | 


pole, with a quickened sense of the ludicrous, | 
“that my chairs and tables were not paid for, 
and yet my landlord walks off with them as com- | 
posedly as possible. Now, that seems droll! | 
There is something grotesque in it. The chair | 


and table merchant never engaged to pay ay | 


landlord my rent. Why should my landlord quar- 
rel with him? If I have a pimple on my nose, | 
which xs disagreeable to my landlord’s peculiar | 


tiood appetite for such refreshment as came in our 
way (including a basket of choice hot-house peach- 
es), but never thought of paying for any thing. 
So, when the coachman came round for his fee, 
he pleasantly asked him what he considered a 
| very good fee indeed, now—a liberal one—and, 
on his replying, half-a-crown for a single passen- 
ger, said it was little enough too, all things con- 
| sidered ; and left Mr. Jarndyce to give it him. 

It was delightful weather. The green coru 
"waved 80 beautifully, the larks sang so joyfully, 
| the hedges were so full of wild flowers, tne trees 
| were so thickly out in leaf, the bean fields, with 
| @ light wind blowing over them, filled the air 
with such a delicious fragrance! Late in the 
afternoon we came to the market-town where we 


| were to alight from the coach—a dull little town, 


with a church-spire, and a market-place, and a 
market-cross, and one intensely sunny street, and 


ideas of beauty, my landlord has no business to| a pond with an old horse cooling his legs in it, 


scratch my chair and table merchant’s nose, which | 


has no pimple on it. 
fective !” 

“Well,” said my Guardian, good-humoredly, 
“it’s pretty clear that whoever became security 
for those chairs and tables will have to pay for 
them.” 

“ Exactly!’ returned Mr. Skimpole. “ That’s 
the crowning point of unreason in the business! 
I said to my landlord, ‘My good man, you are 
not aware that my excellent friend Jarndyce will 
have to pay for those things that you are sweep- 
ing off in that indelicate manner. Have you no 
He hadn’t the 


His reasoning seems de- 


consideration for his property ?” 
least.” 

“ And refused all proposals?” said my Guard- 
ian. 


‘Refused all proposals,” returned Mr. Skim- 


pole. ‘I made him business proposals. I had 
him into my room. I said, ‘You are a man of 
business, I believe ?? He replied,‘Iam.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ said I, ‘now let us be business-like. Here 
is an inkstand, here are pens and, paper, here are 
wafers. What do you want? I have occupied 
your house for a considerable period, I believe to 
our mutual satisfaction until this unpleasant mis- 
understanding arose: let us be at once friendly 
and business-like. Whatdo you want?’ In re- 
ply to this, he made use of the figurative expres- 
sion—which has something Eastern about it— 
that he had never seen the color of my money. 
‘My amiable friend,’ said I, ‘I never have any 
money. I never know any thing about money.’ 
‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘what do you offer, if I give 
you time?’ ‘My good fellow,’ said I, ‘I have 
no idea of time; but, you say you are a man of 
business, and whatever you can suggest to be 
done in a business-like way with pen, and ink, 
and paper—and wafere—I am ready to do. Don’t 
pay yourself at another man’s expense (which is 
foolish), but be business-like!’ However, he 
wouldn’t be, and there was an end of it.”’ 

If these were some of the inconveniencies of Mr. 
Skimpole’s childhood, it assuredly possessed its 
advantages too. On the journey he had a very 





and a very few men sleepily lying and standing 
about in narrow little hits of shade. After the 
rustling of the leaves and the waving of the 
corn all along the road, it looked as still, as hot, 
as motionless a little town as England could pro- 
duce. 

At the inn, we found Mr. Boythorn on horse- 
back, waiting with an open carriage, to take us 
to his house, which was a few miles off. He 
was overjoyed to see us, and dismounted with 
great alacrity. 

** By heaven !” said he, after giving us a cour- 
teous greeting, “this is a most infamous coach. 
It is the most flagrant example of an abominable 
public vehicie that ever encumbered the face of 
the earth. It is twenty-five minutes after its 
time, this afternoon. The coachman ought to be 
put to death!” 

“ Js he after his time ?” said Mr. Skimpole, to 
whom he happened to address himself. “ You 
know my infirmity.” 

“ Twenty-five minutes! Twenty-six minutes !"’ 
replied Mr. Boythorn, referring to his watch. 
“ With two ladies in the coach, this scoundrel 
has deliberately delayed his arrival six-and-twen- 
ty minutes. Deliberately! It is impossible that 
it can be accidental! But his father—and his 
uncle—were the most profligate coachmen that 
ever sat upon a box.” 

While he said this in tones of the greatest in- 
dignation, he handed us into the little phaeton 
with the utmost gentleness, and was all smiles 
and pleasure. 

“] nra sorry, ladies,’ he said, standing bare- 
headed at the carriage-door, when all was ready, 
“that I am obliged to conduct you nearly twe 
miles out of the way. But our direct road lies 
through Sir Leicester Dedlock’s park; and, in 
that fellow’s property, I have sworn never to set 
foot of mine, or horse’s foot of mine, pending the 
present relations between us, while I breathe the 
breath of life!’’ And here, catching my Guard- 
ian’s eye, he broke into one of his tremendous 
laughs, which seemed to shake even the motion- 
less little market-town. 
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“ Are the Dedlocks down here, Lawrence ?”’ 
said my Guardian as we drove along, and Mr. 
Boythorn trotted on the green turf by the road- 
side. 

‘Sir Arrogant Numskull is here,” replied Mr. 
Boythorn. ‘Ha ha ha! Sir Arrogant is here, 
and, 1 am glad to say, has been laid by the heels 
here. My lady,” in naming whom he always 
made a courtly gesture as if particularly to ex- 
clude her from any part in the quarrel, “is ex- 
pected, I believe, daily. I am not in the least 
surprised that she postpones her appearance as 
ong as possible. Whatever can have induced 
that transcendant woman to marry that effigy and 
figure-head of a baronet, is one of the most im- 
penetrable mysteries that ever baffled human in- 
quiry. Ha ha ha ha!” 

“* | suppose,”’ said my Guardian, laughing, “‘ we 
may set foot in the park while we are here? The 
prohibition does not extend to us, does it?” 

“I can lay no prohibition on my guests,’’ he 
said, bending his head to Ada and me, with the 


smiling politeness which sat so gracefully upon | 


him, ‘‘ except in the matier of their departure. 1 
am only sorry that I can not have the happiness 
of being their escort about Chesney Wold, which 
is a very fine place! But, by the light of this 
summer day, Jarndyce, if you call upon the own- 
er, while you stay with me, you are likely to have 
but a cocl reception. He carries himself like ax 
eight-day clock at all times; like one of a race 
of eight-day clocks in gorgeous cases that never 
go and never went—Ha ha ha !—but he will 


have some extra stiffness, I can promise you, 
for the friends of his friend and neighbor Boy- 
thorn !”’ 

‘*T shall not put him to the proof,” said my 


Guardian. “He isas indifferent to the honor of 
knowing me, I dare say, as I am to the honor of 
knowing him. The air of the grounds, and per- 
haps such a view of the house as any other sight- 
seer might get, are quite enough for me.” 

“ Well!’ said Mr. Boythorn, “I am glad of it 
on the whole. It’s in better keeping. I am 
looked upon, about here, as a second Ajax defying 
the lightning. Hahahaha! When I go into 
our little church on a Sunday, a considerabie part 
of the inconsiderable congregation expect to see 
me drop, scorched and withered, on the pavement 
under the Dedlock displeasure. Ha hahaha! I 
have no doubt he is surprised that I don’t. For 
he is, by Heaven! the most self-satisfied, and the 
shallowest, and the most coxcombical and utterly 
brainless ass !”’ 

Our coming to the ridge of a hill we had been 
ascending, enabled our friend to point out Ches- 
ney Wold itself to us, and diverted his attention 
from its master. 

It was a picturesque old house, in a fine park 
richly wooded. Among the trees, and not far 
from the residence, he pointed out the spire of 
the little church of which he had spoken. 0, the 
solemn woods over which the light and shadow 
traveled swiftly, as if Heavenly wings were 
sweeping on t-nignant errands through the sum- 


mer air; the smooth green slopes, the glittering 
| water, the garden where the flowers were se 
| symmetrically arranged in clusters of the richest 
colors, how beautiful they looked! The house, 
| with gable, and chimney, and tower, and tur- 
ret, and dark doorway, and broad terrace walk, 
twining among the balustrades of which, and 
lying heaped upon the vases, there was one 
great flush of roses, seemed scarcely real in its 
| light solidity, and in the serene and peaceful 
; hush that rested all around it. To Ada and to 
me, that, above all, appeared the pervading influ- 
ence. On every thing, house, garden, terrace, green 
| Slopes, water, old oaks, fern, moss, woods again, 
and far away across the openings in the pros- 
| pect, to the distance lying wide before us with a 
| purple bloom upon it, there seemed to be such 
undisturbed repose. 

When we came into the little village, and 
| passed a small inn with the sign of the Dedlock 
Arms swinging over the road in front, Mr. Boy- 
thorn interchanged greetings with a young gentle 
man sitting on a bench outside the inn-door, who 
had some fishing-tackle lying beside him. 

“ That’s the housekeeper’s grandson, Mr. 
Rouncewell by name,” said he; “and he is 
in love with a pretty girl up at the House. 
Lady Dedlock has taken a fancy to the pretty 
girl, and is going to keep her about her own fair 
person—an honor which my young friend him- 
self does not at all appreciate. However, he 
can’t marry just yet, even if his Rosebud were 
willing ; so he is fain to make the best of it. In 
the mean while, he comes here pretty often, for a 
day or two at a time, to—fish. Ha ha ha ha!” 

“Are he and the pretty girl engaged, Mr. 
Boythorn ?”’ asked Ada. 

“Why, my dear Miss Clare,” he returned, 
“T think they may perhaps understand each 
other; but you will see them soon, I dare say, 
and I must learn from you on such a point—not 
you from me.” 

Ada blushed; and Mr. Boythorn, trotting for- 
ward on his comely gray horse, dismounted at 
his own door, and stood ready, with extended 
arm and uncovered head, to welcome us when 
we arrived. 

He lived in a pretty house, formerly the Par- 
sonage-house, with a lawn in front, a bright 
flower-garden at the side, and a well-stocked 
orchard and kitchen-garden in the rear, inclose: 
with a venerable wall that had of itself a ripened, 
ruddy look. But, indeed, every thing about the 
place wore an aspect of maturity and abundance. 
The old lime-tree walk was like green cloisters, 
the very shadows of the cherry-trees and apple- 
trees were heavy with fruit, the gooseberry-bushes 
were so laden that their branches arched and 
rested on the earth, the strawberries and rar>- 
berries grew in like profusion, and the peaches 
basked by the hundred on the wall. Tumbled 
about among the spread nets and the glass frames 
sparkling and winking in the sun, there were such 
heaps of drooping pods, and marrows, and cucum- 





bers, that every foot of ground appeared a vegeta- 
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ble treasury, while the smell of sweet herbs and 
all kinds of wholesome growth (to say nothing 
of the neighboring meadows where the hay was 
carrying) made the whole air a great nosegay. 
Such stillness and composure reigned within the 
orderly precincts of the old red wall, that even 
the feathers hung in garlands to scare the birds 
hardly stirred; and the wall had such a ripening 
influence that where, here and there high up, a 
disused nail and scrap of list still clung to it, it 
was easier to fancy that they had mellowed with 
the changing seasons, than that they had rusted 
and decayed according to the common fate. 

The house, though a little disorderly in com- 
parison with the garden, was a real old house, 
with settles in the chimney of the brick-floored 
kitchen, and great beams across the ceilings. 
On one side of it was the terrible piece of ground 
in dispute, where Mr. Boythorn maintained a 
sentry, in a smock-frock, day and night, whose 
duty was supposed to be, in case of aggression, 
immediately to ring a large bell hung up there 
for the purpose, to unchain a great bull-dog 
established in a kennel as his ally, and generally 
to deal destruction on the enemy. Not content 
with these precautions, Mr. Boythorn had him- 
self composed and posted there, on painted boards 
to which his name was attached in large letters, 
the following solemn warnings: ‘‘ Beware of the 
Bull-dog. He is most ferocious. Lawrence Boy- 
thorn.” “ The blunderbuss is loaded with slugs. 
Lawrence Boythorn.” ‘ Man-traps and spring- 
guns are set here at all times of the day and 
night. Lawrence Boythorn.” “Take notice. 
That any person or persons audaciously presum- 
ing to trespass on this property, will be punished 
with the utmost severity of private chastisement, 
and prosecuted with the utmost rigor of the law. 
Lawrence Boythorn.” These he showed us, from 
the drawing-room window, while his bird was 
hopping about his head; and he laughed, “‘ Ha ha 
haha! Ha ha ha ha!” to that extent as he 
pointed them out, that I really thought he would 
have hurt himself. 

“ But, this is taking a good deal of trouble,” 
said Mr. Skimpole in his light way, ‘‘when you 
are not in earnest, after all ?”’ 

“Not in earnest!’’ returned Mr. Boythorn, 
with unspeakable warmth. ‘Not in earnest! 
If I could have hoped to train him, I would have 
bought a Lion instead of that dog, and would 
have turned him loose upon the first intolerable 
robber who should dare to make an encroach- 
ment on my rights. Let Sir Leicester Dedlock 
consent to come out and decide this question by 
single combat, and I will meet him with any 
weapon known to mankind in any age or coun- 
try. Iam that much in earnest. Not more!” 

We arrived at his house on a Saturday. On 
the Sunday morning we all set forth to walk to 
the little church in the park. Entering the park, 
almost immediately by the disputed ground, we 
pursued a pleasant foot-path winding among the 
verdant turf and the beautiful trees, until it 
brought us to the church-porch. 





The congregation was extremely small and 
quite a rustic one, with the exception of a large 
muster of servants from the House, some of 
whom were already in their seats, while others 
were yet dropping in. There were some stately 
footmen ; and there was a perfect picture of an 
old coachman, who looked as if he were the offi- 
cial representative of all the pomps and vanities 
that had ever been put into his coach. There 
was a very pretty show of young women; and 
above them, the handsome old face and fine re 
sponsible portly figure of the housekeeper, towered 
pre-eminent. The pretty girl, of whom Mr. Boy- 
thorn had told us, was close by her. She was so 
very pretty, that I might have known her by her 
beauty, even if I had not seen how blushingly 
conscious she was of the eyes of the young fish- 
erman, whom I discovered not far off. One face, 
and not an agreeable one, though it was hand- 
some, seemed maliciously watchful of this pretty 
girl, and indeed of every one and every thing 
there. It was a Frenchwoman’s. 

As the bell was yet ringing and the great 
people were not yet come, I had leisure to glance 
over the church, which smelt as earthy as a grave, 
and to think what a shady, ancient, solemn little 
church it was. The windows, heavily shaded by 
trees, admitted a subdued light that made the 
faces around me pale, and darkened the old 
brasses in the pavement, and the time and damp- 
worn monuments, and rendered the sunshine in 
the little porch, where a monotonous ringer was 
working at the bell, inestimably bright. But a 
stir in that direction, a gathering of reverential 
awe in the rustic faces, and a blandly-ferocious 
assumption on the part of Mr. Boythorn of being 
resolutely unconscious of somebody’s existence, 
forewarned me that the great people were come, 
and that the service was going to begin. 

‘“¢Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
O Lord, for in thy sight—’ ” 

Shall I ever forget the rapid beating at my 
heart, occasioned by the look I met, as I stood 
up! Shall I ever forget the manner in which 
those handsome proud eyes seemed to spring out 
of their languor, and to hold mine! It was only 
a moment before I cast mine down—released 
again, if I may say so—on my book ; but, I knew 
the beautiful face quite well in that short space 
of time. 

And, very strangely, there was something 
quickened within me, associated with the lonely 
days at my godmother’s; yes, away even to the 
days when I had stood on tiptoe to dress myself 
at my little glass, after dressing my doll. And 
this, although I had never seen this lady’s face 
before in all my life—I was quite sure of it— 
absolutely certain. 

It was easy to know that the ceremonious, 
gouty, gray-haired gentleman, the only other oc- 
cupant of the great pew, was Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock; and that the lady was Lady Dedlock. But 
why her face should be, in a confused way, like 
a broken glass to me, in which I saw scraps of 
old remembrances ; and why I should be so flut- 
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tered and troubled (for 1 was still), by having 
usnally met her eyes; I could not think. 

I felt it to be an unmeaning weakness in me, 
aud I tried to overcome it by attending to the 
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words I heard. Then, very strangely, I seemed 
to hear them, not in the reader’s voice, but in 
the well remembered voice of my godmother. 
This made me think, did Lady Dedlock’s face 
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accidentally resemble my godmother’s? It might 
be that it did, a little; but, the expression was 
so different, and the stern decision which had 
worn into my godmother’s face, like weather into 
rocks, was so completely wanting in the face be- 
fore me, that it could not be that resemblance 
which ha struck me. Neither did I know the 
loftiness and haughtiness of Lady Dedlock’s face 
at all, in any one. And yet J—J, little Esther 
Summerson, the child who lived a life apart, and 
on whose birth-day there was no rejoicing— 
seemed to arise before my own eyes, evoked out 
of the past by some power in this fashionable 
lady, whom I not only entertained no fancy that 
I had ever seen, but whom I perfectly well knew 
I had never seen until that hour. 

It made me tremble so, to be thrown into this 
unaccountable agitation, that 1 was conscious of 
being distressed even by the observation of the 
French maid, though I knew she had been look- 
ing watchfully here, and there, and every where, 
from the moment of her coming into the church. 
By degrees, though very slowly, I at last over- 
came my strange emotion. After a long time, 
I looked toward Lady Dedlock again. It was 
while they were preparing to sing, before the 
sermon. She took no heed of me, and the beat- 
ing at my heart was gone. Neither did it revive 
for more than a few moments, when she once or 
twice afterward glanced at Ada or at me through 
her glass. 

The service being concluded, Sir Leicester gave 
his arm with much state and gallantry to Lady 





Dedlock—though he was oblig:d to walk by the 
help of a thick stick—and esorted her out of 
church to the pony carriage ii which they had 


come. The servants then disp:rsed, and so did 
the congregation: whom Sir L»icester had con- 
templated all along (Mr. Skimpole said, to Mr. 
Boythorn’s infinite delight), as if he were a con- 
siderable landed proprietor in Heaven. 

“He believes he is!’ said Mr. Boythorn. “ He 
firmly believes it. So did his father, and his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather !”” 

“Do you know,” pursued Mr. Skimpole, very 
unexpectedly to Mr. Boythorn, “it’s agreeable to 
me to see a man of that sort.” 

* Ts it!’ said Mr. Boythorn. 

“Say that he wants to patronize me,”’ pursued 
Mr. Skimpole. ‘ Very well! I don’t object.” 

“ T do,” said Mr. Boythorn, with great vigor. 

“Do you really?’ returned Mr. Skimpole, in 
his easy, light vein. “ But that’s taking trouble 
surely. And why should you take trouole? 
Here am I, content to receive things childishly, 
as they fall out: and I never take trouble! I 
come down here, for instance, and I find a mighty 
potentate, exacting homage. Very well! I say 
‘Mighty potentate, here is my homage! It’s 
easier to give it, than to withhold it. Here it is. 
If you have any thing of an agreeable nature to 
show me, I shall be happy to see it; if you have 
any thing of an agreeable nature to give me, I 
shall be happy to accept it.’ Mighty potentate 
teplies in effect, ‘This is a sensible fellow. I 





find him accord with my digestion and my bilious 
system. He doesn’t impose upon me the neces- 
sity of rolling myself up like a hedgehog with my 
points outward. I expand, I open, I turn my 
silver lining outward like Milton’s cloud, and it’s 
more agreeable to both of us.’ That’s my view 
of such things: speaking as a child !”’ 

‘But suppose you went down somewhere else 
to-morrow,” said Mr. Boythorn, “ where there 
was the opposite of that fellow—or of this fel- 
low. How then?” 

“How then ?”’ said Mr. Skimpole, with an ap- 
pearance of the utmost simplicity and candor. 
“‘ Just the same, then! I should say, ‘ My es- 
teemed Boythorn’—to make you the personifica- 
tion of our imaginary~friend—‘ my esteemed 
Boythorn, you object to the mighty potentate? 
Very good. Sodol. I take it that my business 
in the social system is to be agreeable; I take it 
that every body’s business in the social system 
is to be agreeable. It’s a system of harmony, 
in short. Therefore, if you object, I object.’ 
Now, excellent Boythorn, let us go to dinner!’ ”’ 

“But, excellent Boythorn might say,” returned 
our host, swelling and growing very red, ‘I'l! 
be—’? 

“IT understand,” said Mr. Skimpole. 
likely he would.” 

> if I will go to dinner!’’ cried Mr. Boy- 
thorn, in a violent burst, and stopping to strike 
his stick upon the ground. ‘ And he would prob- 
ably add, ‘Is there such a thing as principle, Mr. 
Harold Skimpole ?’ ” 

“To which Harold Skimpole would reply, you 
know,” he returned in his gayest manner, and 
with his most ingenuous smile, ‘‘ ‘ Upon my life 
I have not the least idea! I don’t know what it 
is you call by that name, or where it is, or who 
possesses it. If you possess it and find it com- 
fortable, I am quite delighted, and congratulate 
you heartily. But I know nothing about it, | 
assure you; for] am a mere child, and | .ay nc 
claim to it, and I don’: want it!’ So, you see, 
excellent Boythorn and I would go to dinner after 
all !”” 

This was one of many little dialogues between 
them, which I always expected to end, and which 
I dare say would have ended under other circum- 
stances, in some violent explosion on the part of 
our host. But, he had so high a sense of his 
hospitable and responsible position as our enter- 
tainer, and my Guardian laughed so sincerely at 
and with Mr. Skimpole, as a child who blew bub- 
bles and broke them all day long, that matters 
never went beyond this poiut. Mr. Skimpole, 
who always seemed quite unconscious of having 
been on delicate ground, then betook himself to 
beginning some sketch in the park which he never 
finished, or to playing fragments of airs on the 
piano, or to singing scraps of songs, or to lying 
down on his back under a tree, and looking at the 
sky—which he couldn’t help thinking, he said, 
was what he was meant for; it suited him so 
exactly. 

“Enterprise and effort,” he would say to us 
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fon his back), “are delightful to me. 
I am truly cosmopolitan. I have the deepest 
sympathy with them. I lie in a shady place like 
this, and think of adventurous spirits going to 
the North Pole, or penetrating to the heart of the 
Torrid Zone, with admiration. Mercenary creat- 
ures ask, ‘ What is the use of a man’s going to 
the North Pole? What good does it do?’ I 
can’t say; but, for any thing I can say, he may 
go for the purpose—though he don’t know it— 
of employing my thoughts as I lie here. Take 
an extreme case. Take the case of the Slaves on 
American plantations. I dare say they are work- 
ed hard, I dare say they don’t altogether like it, 
I dare say theirs is an unpleasant experience on 
the whole; but, they people the landscape for me, 
they give it a poetry for me, and perhaps that is 
one of the pleasanter objects of their existence. 
| am very sensible of it, if it be, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if it were!” 

I always wondered on these occasions whether 
he ever thought of Mrs. Skimpole and the chil- 
dren, and in what point of view they presented 
themselves to his cosmopolitan mind. So far as 
[ could understand, they rarely presented them- 
selves at all. 

The week had gone round to the Saturday fol- 
lowing that beating of my heart in the church; 
und every day had been so bright and blue, that 
to ramble in the woods, and to see the light strik- 
ing down among the transparent leaves, and spark- 
ling in the beautiful interlacings of the shadoWs 
of the trees, while the birds poured out their 
songs, and the air was drowsy with the hum of 
insects, had been most delightful. We had one 
favorite spot, deep in moss and last year’s leaves, 
where there were some felled trees from which 
the bark was all stripped off. Seated among 
these, we looked through a green vista, supported 
by thousands of natural columns, the whitened 
stems of trees, upon a distant prospect made so 
radiant by its contrast with the shade in which 
we sat, and made so precious by the arched per- 
spective through which we saw it, that it was 
like a glimpse of the better land. Upon the Satur- 
day we sat here, Mr. Jarndyce, Ada, and I, until 
we heard thunder muttering in the distance, and 
felt the large rain-drops rattle through the leaves. 

The weather had been all the week extremely 
sultry ; but, the storm broke so suddenly—upon 
us, at least, in that sheltered spot—that before 
we reached the outskirts of the wood, the thunder 
and lightning were frequent, and the rain came 
plunging through the leaves, as if every drop were 
a great leaden bead. As it was not a time for 
standing among trees, we ran out of the wood, 
and up and down the moss-grown steps which 
xossed the plantation-fence like two broad-staved 
adders placed back to back, and made for a keep- 
x’s lodge which was close at hand. We had 
ften noticed the dark beauty of this lodge stand- 
ing in a deep twilight of trees, and how the ivy 
clustered over it, and how there was a steep hol- 
.ow near, where we had once seen the keeper’s 
‘log dive down into the fern as if it were water. 
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The lodge was so dark within, now the sky 
was overcast, that we only clearly saw the man, 
who came to the door when we took shelter there, 
and put two chairs for Ada and me. The lat- 
tice-windows were all thrown open, and we sat, 
just within the doorway, watching the storm. It 
was grand to see how the wind awoke, and bent 
the trees, and drove the rain before it like a cloud 
of smoke; and to hear the solemn thunder, and 
to see the lightning; and, while thinking with 
awe of the tremendous powers by which our little 
lives are encompassed, to consider how beneficent 
they are, and how upon the smallest flower and leaf 
there was already a freshness poured from all this 
seeming rage, which seemed to make creation 
new again. 

“Ts it not dangerous to sit in so exposed a 
place ?” 

“O no, Esther dear!”’ said Ada, quietly. 

Ada said it to me; but, J had not spoken. 

The beating at my heart came back again. I 
had never heard the voice, as I had never seen 
the face, but it affected me in the same strange 
way. Again, in a moment, there arose before 
my mind innumerable pictures of myself. 

Lady Dedlock had taken shelter in the lodge, 
before our arrival there, and had come out of the 
gloom within. She stood behind my chair, with 
her hand upon it. 1 saw her with her hand close 
to my shoulder, when I turned my head. 

““T have frightened you ?”’ she said. 

No. It was not fright. Why should I be 
frightened ! 

‘T believe,” said Lady Dedlock to my Guardian, 
“fT have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Jarn- 
dyce.” 

“Your remembrance does me more honor than 
I bad supposed it would, Lady Dedlock,” he re- 
turned. 

“T recognized you in church on Sunday. I 
am sorry that any local disputes of Sir Leicester’s 
—they are not of his seeking, however, I believe 
—should render it a matter of some absurd dif- 
ficulty to show you any attention here.’’ 

‘“*T am aware of the circumstances,’’ returned 
my Guardian, with a smile; ‘‘ and am sufficiently 
obliged.” 

She had given him her hand, in an indifferent 
way that seemed habitual to her, and spoke in « 
correspondingly indifferent manner, though in a 
very pleasant voice. She was as graceful as sh: 
was beautiful ; perfectly self-possessed; and hai 
the air, I thought, of being able to attract and 
interest any one, if she had thought it worth her 
while. The keeper had brought her a chair, on 
which she sat, in the middle of the porch, be- 
tween us. 

“Is the young gentleman disposed of, whom 
you wrote to Sir Leicester about, and whose 
wishes Sir Leicester was sorry not to have it in 
his power to advance in any way?” she said, 
over her shoulder to my Guardian. 

“T hope so,”’ said he. 

She seemed to respect him, and even to wish to 
conciliate him. There was something very win- 
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ning in her haughty manner; and it became 
more familiar—I was going to say more easy, 
but that could hardly be—as she spoke to him 
over her shoulder. 

“T presume this is your other ward, Miss 
Clare ?”’ 

He presented Ada in form. 

“You will lose the disinterested part of your 
Don Quixote character,” said Lady Dedlock to 
Mr. Jarndyce, over her shoulder again, “if you 
only redress the wrongs of beauty like this. But 
present me,”’ and she turned full upon me, “to 
this young lady too!’ 

“Miss Summerson really is my ward,”’ said 
Mr. Jarndyce. “I am responsible to no Lord 
Chancellor in her case.”’ 

‘“* Has Miss Summerson lost both her parents ?”” 
said my Lady. 

“ Yes.” 

“ She is very fortunate in her Guardian.” 

Lady Dedlock looked at me, and I looked at 
her, and said I was indeed. All at once she 
turned from me with a hasty air, almost express- 
ive of displeasure or dislike, and spoke to him 
over her shoulder again. 

‘“ Ages have passed since we were in the habit 
of meeting, Mr. Jarndyce ?” 

“A long time. At least I thought it was a 
long time, until I saw you last Sunday,’ he 
returned. 

“What! Even you are a courtier, or think it 
necessary to become one to me!”’ she said, with 
some disdain. “I have achieved that reputa- 
tion, I suppose.” 

“ You have achieved so much, Lady Dedlock,”’ 
said my Guardian, ‘that you pay some little 
penalty, I dare say. But none to me.” 

“So much!” she repeated, slightly laughing. 
“Yes!” 

With her air of superiority, and power, and 
fascination, and I know not what, she seemed to 
regard Ada and me as little more than children. 
So, as she slightly laughed, and afterward sat 
looking at the rain, she was as self-possessed, and 
as free to occupy herself with her own thoughts, 
as if she had been alone. 

“T think you knew my sister, when we were 
abroad together, better than you knew me?”’ she 
said, looking at him again. 

“Yes, we happened to meet oftener,” he re- 
turned. 

“We went our several ways,” said Lady Ded- 
lock, ‘and had little in common even before we 
agreed to differ. It is to be regretted, I suppose, 
but it could not be helped.” 

Lady Dedlock again sat looking at the rain. 
The storm soon began to pass upon its way. The 
shower greatly abated, the lightning ceased, the 
thunder rolled among the distant hills, and the 
sun began to glisten on the wet leaves and falling 
rain. As we sat there, silently, we saw a little 
pony phaeton coming toward us at a merry pace. 

“The messenger is coming back, my lady,” 
said the keeper, “‘ with the carriage.” 

As it drove up, we saw that there were two 





people inside. There alighted from it, with some 
cloaks and wrappers, first the Frenchwoman 
whom I had seen in church, and secondly the 
pretty girl; the Frenchwoman, with a defiant 
confidence; the pretty girl, confused and hesi- 
tating. 

‘“* What now ?” said Lady Dedlock. ‘ Two!” 

‘“T am yourmaid, my lady, at the present,” said 
the Frenchwoman. “The message was for the 
attendant.” 

“T was afraid you might mean me, my lady,” 
said the pretty girl. 

“T did mean you, child,” replied her mistress, 
calmly. “ Put that shawl on me.” 

She slightly stooped her shoulders to receive 
it, and the pretty girl lightly dropped it in its 
place. The Frenchwoman stood unnoticed, look- 
ing on with her lips very tightly set. 

“T am sorry,’’ said Lady Dedlock to Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, “‘ that we are not likely to renew our former 
acquaintance. You will allow me to send the 
carriage back for your two wards. It shall be 
here directly.” 

But, as he would on no account accept this 
offer, she took a graceful leave of Ada—none of 
me—and put her hand upon his proffered arm, 
and got into the carriage; which was a little, 
low, park carriage, with a hood. 

“Come in, child!” she said to the pretty girl. 
“JT shall want you. Go on!” 

, The carriage rolled away; and the French- 
woman, with the wrappers she had brought hang- 
ing over her arm, remained standing where she 
had alighted. 

I suppose there is nothing Pride can so little 
bear with, as Pride itself, and that she was pun- 
ished for her imperious manner. Her retaliation 
was the most singular I could have imagined. 
She remained perfectly still until the carriage 
had turned into the drive, and then, without the 
least discomposure of countenance, slipped off 
her shoes, left them on the ground, and walked 
deliberately in the same direction, through the 
wettest of the wet grass. 

“ Ts that young woman mad ?” said my Guard- 
ian. 

“0 no, sir!” said the keeper, who, with his 
wife, was looking after her. ‘‘ Hortense is not 
one of that sort. She has as good a head-piece 
as the best. But, she’s mortal high and passion- 
ate—powerful high and passionate; and what 
with having notice to leave, and having others 
put above her, she don’t take kindly to it.” 

“But why should she walk, shoeless, through 
all that water?” said my Guardian. 

“ Why, indeed, sir, unless it is to cool her 
down !” said the man. 

“Or unless she fancies it’s blood,” said the 
woman. ‘She’d as soon walk through that as 
any thing else, I think, when her own’s up !”’ 

We passed not far from the House, a few min- 
utes afterward. Peaceful as it had looked when 
we first saw it, it looked even more so now, with 
a diamond spray glittering all about it, a light 
wind blowing, the birds no longer hushed but 
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singing strongly, every thing refreshed by the 
late rain, and the little carriage shining at the 
doorway like a fairy carriage made of silver. 
Still, very steadfastly and quietly walking to- 
ward it, a peaceful figure too in the landscape, 
went Mademoiselle Hortense, shoeless, through 
the wet grass. 
—_———_ 
CHAPTER XiX.—Movine on. 

Ir is the long vacation in the regions of Chan- 
cery Lane. The good ships Law and Equity, 
those teak-built, copper-bottomed, iron-fastened, 
brazen-faced, and not by any means fast-sailing 
Clippers, are laid up in ordinary. The Flying 
Dutchman, with a crew of ghostly clients im- 
ploring all whom they may encounter to peruse 
their papers, has drifted, for the time being, 
Heaven knows where. The Courts are all shut 
up; the public offices lie in a hot sleep; West- 
minster Hall itself is a shady solitude where 
nightingales might sing, and a tenderer class 
of suitors than is usually found there, walk. 

The Temple, Chancery Lane, Sergeants’ Inn, 
and Lincoln’ Inn even unto the Fields, are like 
tidal harbors at low water ; where stranded pro- 
ceedings, offices at anchor, idle clerks lounging 
on lop-sided stools that will not recover their 
perpendicular until the current of Term sets in, 
lie high and dry upon the ooze of the long vaca- 
tion. Outer doors of chambers are shut up by 
the score, messages and parcels are to be left at 
the Porter’s Lodge by the bushel. A crop of 
grass would grow in the chinks of the stone pave- 
ment outside Lincoln’s Inn Hall, but that the 
ticket-porters, who have nothing to do beyond 
sitting in the shade there, with their white 
aprons over their heads to keep the flies off, grub 
it up and eat it thoughtfully. 

There is only one Judge in town. Even he 
only comes twice a-week to sit in chambers. If 
the country folks of those assize towns on his 
circuit could only see him now! No full-bot- 
tomed wig, no red petticoats, no fur, no javelin- 
men, no white wands. Merely a close-shaved 
gentleman in white trousers and a white hat, 
with sea-bronze on the judicial countenance, and 
a strip of bark peeled by the solar rays from the 
judicial nose, who calls in at the shell-fish shop 
as he comes along, and drinks iced ginger-beer ! 

The bar of England is scattered over the face 
of the earth. How England can get on through 
four long summer months without its bar— 
which is its acknowledged refuge in adversity, 
and its only legitimate triumph in prosperity— 
is beside the question ; assuredly that shield and 
buckler of Britannia are not in present wear. 
The learned gentleman who is always so tremu- 
lously indignant at the unprecedented outrage 
committed on the feelings of his client by the 
opposite party, that he never seems likely to re- 
cover it, is doing infinitely better than might be 
expected, in Switzerland. The learned gentle- 
man who does the withering business, and who 
blights all opponents with his gloomy sarcasm, 
is as merry as a grig ata French watering-place. 





The learned gentleman who weeps by the pint 
on the smallest provocation, has not shed a tear 
these six weeks. The very learned gentleman 
who has cooled the natural heat of his gingery 
complexion in pools and fountains of law, until 
he has become great in knotty arguments for 
Term-time, when he poses the drowsy Bench 
with legal “ chaff,” inexplicable to the uniniti- 
ated and to most of the initiated too, is roaming, 
with a characteristic delight in aridity and dust, 
about Constantinople. Other dispersed frag- 
ments of the same great Palladium are to be 
found on the canals of Venice, at the second ca- 
taract of the Nile, in the baths of Germany, and 
sprinkled on the sea-sand all over the English 
coast. Scarcely one is to be encountered in the 
deserted region of Chancery Lane. If such a 
lonely member of the bar do flit across the waste, 
and come upon a prowling suitor who is unable 
to leave off haunting the scenes of his anxiety, 
they frighten one another and retreat into oppo- 
site shades. 

It is the hottest long vacation known for many 
years. All the young clerks are madly in love, 
and, according to their various degrees, pine for 
bliss with the beloved object, at Margate, Rams- 
gate, or Gravesend. All the middle-aged clerks 
think their families too large. All the unowned 
dogs who stray into the Inns of Court, and pant 
about staircases and other dry places, seeking 
water give short howls of aggravation. All the 
blind men’s dogs in the streets draw their mas- 
ters against pumps, or trip them over buckets. 
A shop with sun-blind, and a watered pavement, 
and a bow! of gold and silver fish in the window, 
is a sanctuary. Temple Bar gets so hot, that 
it is to the adjacent Strand and Fleet Street, 
what a heater is in an urn, and keeps them sim- 
mering ali night. 

There are offices about the Inns of Court in 
which a man might be cool, if any coolness were 
worth purchasing at such a price in dullness ; but, 
the little thoroughfares immediately outside those 
retirements seem to blaze. In Mr. Krook’s court 
it is so hot that the people turn their houses inside 
out, and sit in chairs upon the pavement—Mr. 
Krook included, who there pursues his studies, 
with his cat (who never is too hot) by his side. 
The Sol’s Arms has discontinued the harmonic 
meetings for the season, and Little Swills is en- 
gaged at the Pastoral gardens down the -river, 
where he comes out in quite an innocent man- 
ner, and sings comic dities of a juvenile com- 
plexion, calculated (as the bill says) not to 
wound the feelings of the most fastidious mind. 

Over all the legal neighborhood, there hangs, 
like some great vail of rust, or gigantic cobweb, 
the idleness and pensiveness of the long vaca- 
tion. Mr. Snagsby, law-stationer of Cook’s Court, 
Cursitor Street, is sensible of the influence ; not 
only in his mind as a sympathetic and contem- 
plative man, but also in his business as a law- 
stationer aforesaid. He has more leisure for 
musing in Staple Inn and in the Rolls Yard, dur- 
ing the long vacation, than at other seasons; 
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and he says to the two ’prentices, what « thing 
it is in such hot weather, to think that you live 
in an island, with the sea a roling and a bowl- 
ing right round you. 

Guster is busy in the little drawing-room, on 
this present afternoon in the long vacation, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Snagsby have it in contemplation 
to receive company. The expected guests are 
rather select than numerous, being Mr. and Mrs. 
Chadband, and no more. From Mr. Chadband’s 
being much given to describe himself, both verb- 
ally and in writing, as a vessel, he is occasion- 
ally mistaken by strangers for a gentleman con- 
nected with navigation ; but he is, as he exprés- 
ses it, “‘in the ministry.” Mr. Chadband is at- 
tached to no particular denomination; and is 
considered by his persecutors to have nothing so 
very remarkable to say on the greatest of sub- 
jects as to render his volunteering, on his own 
account, at all incumbent on his conscience ; but, 
he has his followers, and Mrs. Snagsby is of the 
number. Mrs. Snagsby has but recently taken 
a passage upward by the vessel, Chadband ; and 
her attention was attracted to that Bark A 1, 
when she was something flushed by the hot 
weather. 

‘“‘ My little woman,”’ says Mr. Snagsby to the 
sparrows in Staple Inn, “likes to have her relig- 
ion rather sharp, you see!” 

So, Guster, much impressed by regarding her- 
self for the time as the handmaid of Chadband, 
whom she knews to be endowed with the gift of 
holding forth for four hours at a stretch, prepares 
the little drawing-room for tea. All the furni- 
ture is shaken and dusted, the portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Snagsby are touched up with a wet 
cloth, the best tea-service is set forth, and there 
is excellent provision made of dainty new bread, 
crusty twists, cool fresh butter, thin slices of 
ham, tongue and German sausage, and delicate 
little rows of anchovies nestling in parsley ; not 
to mention new laid eggs, to be brought up warm 
in a napkin, and hot buttered toast. For, Chad- 
band is rather a consuming vessel—the persecu- 
tors say a gorging vessel; and can wield such 
weapons of the flesh as a knife and fork, remark- 
ably well. 

Mr. Snagsby in his best coat, looking at all 
the preparations when they are completed, and 
coughing his cough of deference behind his hand, 
“ays ‘to Mrs. Snagsby, ‘‘ At what time did you 
expect Mr. and Mrs. Chadband, my love?” | 

“ At six,”’ says Mrs. Snagsby. 

Mr. Snagsby observes in a mild and casual 
way, that “ it’s gone that.” 

“ Perhaps you’d like to begin without them,” 
is Mrs. Snagsby’s reproachful remark. 

Mr. Snagsby does look as if he would like it 
very much, but he says, with his cough of mild- 
ness, “No, my dear, no. I merely named the 
time.” 

“ What’s time,” says Mrs. Snagsby, “ to eter- 
nity ?” 

“Very true, my dear,’’ says Mr. Snagshy. 
“ Only when a person lays in victuals for tea, a 








person does it with a view—perhaps—more to 
time. And when a time is named for having 
tea, it’s better to come up to it.” 

“To come up to it!”” Mrs. Snagsby repeats 
with severity. “Up to it! As if Mr. Chadband 
was a fighter !’’ 

‘Not at all, my dear,’’ says Mr. Snagsby. 

Here, Guster, who has been looking out of the 
bedroom window, comes rustling and scratching 
down the little staircase like a popular ghost, 
and, falling flushed into the drawing-room, an- 
nounces that Mr. and Mrs. Chadband have ap- 
peared in the court. The bell at the inner door 
in the passage immediately thereafter tinkling. 
she is admonished by Mrs. Snagsby, on pain oi 
instant reconsignment to her patron saint, not 
to omit the ceremony of announcement. Much 
discomposed in her nerves (which were previous- 
ly in the best order) by this threat, she so fear- 
fully mutilates that point of state as to announce 
‘“*Mr. and Mrs. Cheeseming, least which, Imean- 
tersay whatsername!’’ and retires conscience- 
stricken from the presence. 

Mr. Chadband is a large yellow man, with a 
fat smile, and a general appearance of havirig a 
good deal of train oil in his system. Mrs. Chad- 
band is a stern, severe-looking, silent woman. 
Mr. Chadband moves softly and cumbrously, not 
unlike a bear who has been taught to walk up- 
right. He is very much embarrassed about the 
arms, as if they were inconvenient to him, and 
he wanted to grovel; is very much in a perspi- 
ration about the head; and never speaks with- 
out first putting up his great hand, as delivering 
a token to his hearers that he is going to 2dify 
them. 

“* My friends,” says Mr. Chadband. “Peace 
be on this house! On the master thereof, on the 
mistress thereof, on the young maidens, and on 
the young men! My friends, why do I wish for 
peace? What is peace? Is it war? No. Is 
it strife? No. Is it lovely, and gentle, and 
beautiful, and pleasant, and serene, and joyful ? 
O yes! Therefore, my friends, I wish for peace 
upon you and upon yours.” 

In consequence of Mrs. Snagsby looking deep- 
ly edified, Mr. Snagsby thinks it expedient on 
the whole to say Amen, which is well received. 

“Now, my friends,”’ proceeds Mr. Chadband, 
“since I am upon this theme—” 

Guster presents herself. Mrs. Snagsby, in a 
spectral bass voice, and without removing her 
eyes from Chadband, says, with dread distinct- 
ness, ‘Go away !” 

“‘ Now, my friends,” says Chadband, “ since ] 
am upon this theme, and in my lowly path im- 
proving it—” 

Guster is heard unaccountably to murmur 
‘one thousing seven hunderd and eighty-two.”’ 
The spectral voice repeats more solemnly, “ Go 
away !” 

“Now, my friends,” says Mr. Chadband, “ we 
will inquire in a spirit of love—” 

Still Guster reiterates “one thousing seven 
hunderd and eiahty-two.”’ 
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Mr. Chadband, pausing with the resignation 
of a man accustomed to be persecuted, and lan- 
guidly folding up his chin into his fat smile, 
says, ‘“‘ Let us hear the maiden! Speak, maid- 
en !”’ 

‘One thousing sever hunderd and eighty-two, 
if you please, sir. Which he wish to know what 
the shilling ware for,’’ says Guster, breathless. 

“For?” returns Mrs. Chadband. “ For his 
fare!” 

Guster replied that “he insistes on one and 
eightpence, or on summonsizzing the party.” 
Mrs. Snagsby and Mrs. Chadband are proceed- 
ing to grow shrill in indignation, when Mr. 
Chadband quiets the tumult by lifting up his 
hand. 

“My friends,” says he, ‘1 remember a duty 
unfulfilled yesterday. It is right that I should 
be chastened in some penalty. I ought not to 
murmur. Rachael, pay the eightpence !” 

While Mrs. Snagsby, drawing her breath, looks 
hard at Mr. Snagsby, as who should say, “ you 
hear this Apostle!’ and while Mr. Chadband 
glows with humility and train oil, Mrs. Chad- 
band pays the money. It is Mr. Chadband’s 
habit—it is the head and front of his pretensions 
indeed—to keep this sort of debtor and creditor 
account in the smallest items, and to post it 
publicly on the most trivial occasions. 

“ My friends,’’ says Chadband, “ eightpence is 
not much; it might justly have been one and 
fourpence ; it might justly have been half-a- 
crown. O let us be joyful, joyful! O let us be 
joyful !”’ 

With which remark, which appears from its 
sound to be an extract in verse, Mr. Chadband 
stalks to the table, and, before taking a chair, 
lifts up his admonitory hand. 

“My friends,”’ says he, “what is this which 
we now behold as being spread before us? Re- 
freshment. 
friends? We do. 





freshment, my friends? Because we are but | 
mortal, because we are but sinful, because we | tices intently contemplating a police constable, 


are but of the earth, because we are not of the 
air. Can we fly, my friends? We can not. 
Why can we not fly, my friends ?” 

Mr. Snagsby, presuming on the success of his 
last point, ventures to observe in a cheerful and 
rather knowing tone, “‘ No wings.”’ But, is im- 
mediately frowned down by Mrs. Snagsby. 

“T say, my friends,’’ pursues Mr. Chadband, 
utterly rejecting and obliterating Mr. Snagsby’s 
suggestion, ‘‘ why can we not fly? Is it because 
we are calculated to walk? It is. Could we 
walk, my friends, without strength? We could 
not. What should we do without strength, my 
friends? Our legs would refuse to bear us, our 
knees would double up, our ankles would turn 
over, and we should come to the ground. Then 
from, whence, my friends, in a human point of 
view, do we derive the strength that is necessary 
to our limbs? Is it,’’ says Chadband, glancing 
over the table, “from bread in various forms, 
from butter which is churned from the milk 
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which is yielded unto us by the cow, from the 
eggs which are laid by the fowl, from ham, from 
tongue, from sausage, and from such like? It 
is. Then let us partake of the good things 
which are set before us !”’ 

The persecutors denied that there was anj 
particular gift in Mr. Chadband’s piling verbose 
flights of stairs, one upon another, after this 
fashion. But this can only be received as a 
proof of their determination to persecute, since 
it must be within every body’s experience, that 
the Chadband style of oratory is widely received 
and much admired. 

Mr. Chadband, however,.having concluded for 
the present, sits down at Mrs. Snagsby’s table, 
and Jays about him prodigiously. The conver- 
sion of nutriment of any sort into oil of the qual- 
ity already mentioned, appears to be a process 
so inseparable from the constitution of this ex- 
emplary vessel, that in beginning to eat and 
drink, he may be described as always becoming 
a kind of considerable Oil Mill, or other large 
factory for the production of that article on a 
wholesale scale. On the present evening of the 
long vacation, in Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street, 
he does such a powerful stroke of business, that 
the warehouse appears to be quite full when the 
works cease. 

‘At this period of the entertainment, Guster. 
who has never recovered her first failure, but 
has neglected no posssible or impossible means 
of bringing the establishment and herself into 
contempt—among which may be briefly enumer- 
ated her unexpectedly performing clashing mili- 
tary music on Mr. Chadband’s head with plates. 
and afterward crowning that gentleman with 
muffins—at this period of the entertainment. 
Guster whispers Mr. Snagsby that he is wanted. 

“ And being wanted in the—not to put too fine 
a point upon it—in the shop!” says Mr. Snags- 


Do we need refreshment then, my | by, rising, “* perhaps this good company will ex 
And why do we need re-| cuse me for half a minute.” 


Mr. Snagsby descends, and finds the two ’pren- 


who holds a ragged boy by the arm. 

‘‘ Why, bless my heart,” says Mr. Snagsby, 
‘* what’s the matter !’’ 

“ This boy,’’ says the eenstable, “ although 
he’s repeatedly told to, won’t move on—” 

“[’m always a moving on, sir,’’ cries the boy, 
wiping away his grimy tears with his arm. 
“T’ve always been a moving and a moving on, 
ever since I was born. Where can I possibly 
move to, siz, more nor I do move !”” 

‘* He won’t move on,’’ says the constable, 
calmly, with a slight professional hitch of his 
neck involving its better settlement in his stiff 
stock, ‘‘although he has been repeatedly caution- 
ed, and therefore I am obliged to take him into 
custody. He’s as obstinate a young gonoph as 
I know. He won’r move on.” 

**Q my eye! Where can I move to!" eries 
the boy, clutching quite desperately at his hair, 
and beating his bare feet upon the floor of Mr. 
Snagsby’s passage. 
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“Don’t you come none of that, or I shall make 
a blessed short work of you!’ says the consta- 
ble, giving him a passionless shake. ‘ My in- 
structions are, that you are to move on. I have 
told you so five hundred times.” 

“ But where ?” cries the boy. 

“Well! Really, constable, you know,” says 
Mr. Snagsby, wistfully, and coughing behind his 
hand his cough of great perplexity and doubt; 
“yveally, that does seem a question. Where, you 
know ?” 

“ My instructions don’t go to that,” replies the 
constable. ‘My instructions are that this boy is 
to move on.”’ 

Do you hear, Jo? It is nothing to you or to 
any one else, that the great lights of the parlia- 
mentary sky have failed for some few years, in 
this business, to set you the example of moving 
on. The one grand recipe remains for you—the 
profound philosophical prescription—the be-all 
and the end-all of your strange existence upon 
earth. Move on! You are by no means to move 
off, Jo, for the great lights can’t at all agree about 
that. Move on! 

Mr. Snagsby says nothing to this effect; says 
nothing at all, indeed; but coughs his forlornest 
cough, expressive of no thoroughfare in any di- 
rection. By this time, Mr. and Mrs. Chadband, 
and Mrs. Snagsby, hearing the altercation, have 
appeared upon the stairs. Guster having never 
left the end of the passage, the whole household 
are assembled. 

“ The simple question is, sir,’’ says the constable, 
“whether you know this boy. He says you do.” 

Mrs. Snagsby, from her elevation, instantly 
cries out, “* No, he don’t!” 

‘ My lit-tle woman !”’ says Mr. Snagsby, look- 
ing up the staircase. ‘My love, permit me! 
Pray, have a moment’s patience, my dear. I do 
know something of this lad, and in what I know 
of him, I can’t say that there’s any harm ; per- 
haps on the contrary, constable.” To whom the 
law-stationer relates his Joful and woful expe- 
rience, suppressing the half-crown fact. 

“ Well!”’ says the constable, “so far, it seems, 
he had grounds for what he said. When I took 
him into custody up in Holborn, he said you 
knew him. Upon that, a young man who was 
in the crowd said he was acquainted with you, 
and you were a respectable housekeeper, and if 
I'd call and make the inquiry, he’d appear. The 
young man don’t seem inclined to keep his word, 
but—Oh! here ts the young man !”’ 

Enter Mr. Guppy, who nods to Mr. Snagsby, 
and touches his hat with the chivalry of clerk- 
ship to the ladies on the stairs. 

“T was strolling away from the office just 
now, when I found this row going on,”’ says Mr. 
Guppy to the law-stationer; “and as your name 
was mentioned, I thought it was right the thing 
should be looked into.” 

‘Tt was very good-natured of you, sir,” says 
Mr. Snagsby, “and I am obliged to you.”’ And 
Mr. Snagsby again relates his experience, again 
suppressing the half-crown fact. 





“Now, I know where you live,” says the con- 
“You live down in Tom- 
That’s a nice innocent place to live 


stable, then, to Jo. 
all-alone’s. 
in, ain’t it ?”’ 

“I can’t go and live in no nicer place, sir,” 
replies Jo. ‘They wouldn’t have nothink to 
say to me if I wos to go to a nice innocent place 
fur to live. Who ud go and let a nice innocent 
lodging to such a reg’lar one as me!” 

“You are very poor, ain’t you?” says the 
constable. 

“Yes, I am indeed, sir, wery poor in gin’ral,”’ 
replies Jo. 

“T leave you to judge now! I shook these two 
half-crowns out of him,’’ says the constable, pro- 
ducing them to the company, “in only putting 
my hand upon him!” 

“‘ They’re wot’s left, Mr. Snagsby,” says Jo, 
“out of a sov’ring as wos give me by a lady in 
a wale as sed she wos a servant, and as come to 
my crossin one night and asked to be show’d this 
’ere ouse and the ouse wot him as you giv the 
writin to died at, and the berrin ground wot he’s 
berrid in. She ses to me she ses ‘are you the 
boy at the Inkwhich ?’ she ses. I ses ‘yes’ I ses. 
She ses to me she ses ‘ can you show me all them 
places?’ I ses ‘yes, I can,’J ses. And she ses 
to me ‘do it,’ and I dun it, and she giv me a 
sov’ring and hooked it. And I an’t had much 
of the sov’ring neither,” says Jo, with dirty tears, 
“fur I had to pay five bob, down in Tom-all- 
alone’s, afore they’d square it fur to giv me 
change, and then a young man he thieved an- 
other five while I was asleep, and another boy 
he thieved ninepence, and the landlord he stood 
drains round with a lot more on it.” 

“You don’t expect any body to believe this, 
about the lady and the sovereign, do you?’ says 
the constable, eying him aside with ineffable 
disdain. 

*T don’t know as I do, sir,’”’ replies Jo. ‘I 
don’t expect nothink at all, sir, much, but that’s 
the true his’try on it.”’ 

“You see what he is!”’ the constable observes 
to the audience. ‘“ Well, Mr. Snagsby, if I don’t 
lock him up this time, will you engage for his 
moving on?” 

“No!” cries Mrs. Snagsby from the stairs. 

“My little woman!’’ pleads her husband 
“Constable, I have no doubt he’ll moveon. You 
know you really must do it,”’ says Mr. Snagsby. 

“I’m every ways agreeable, sir,’ says the 
hapless Jo. 

“ Do it, then,” observes the constable. “ You 
know what you have got to do. Do it! And 
recollect you won’t get off so easy next time. 
Catch hold of your money. Now, the sooner 
you’re five mile off, the better for all parties.”’ 

With this farewell hint, and pointing generally 
to the setting sun, as a likely place to move on 
to, the constable bids his auditors good after- 
noon; and makes the echoes of Cook’s Court 
perform slow music for him as he walks away on 
the shady side, carrying his iron-bound hat in his 
hand for a little ventilation. 
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Now, Jo’s improbable story concerning the | 
lady and the sovereign has awakened more or | 
less the curiosity of all the company. Mr. Gup- | 
py, Who has an inquiring mind in matters of evi- 
dence, and who has been suffering severely from 
the lassitude of the long vacation, takes that in- | 
terest in the case, that he enters on a regular | 
cross-examination of the witness, which is found | 
so interesting by the ladies that Mrs. Snagsby 
politely invites him to step up-stairs, and drink | 
a cup of tea, if he will excuse the disarranged 
state of the tea-table, consequent on their pre- | 
vious exertions. Mr. Guppy yielding his assent 
to this proposal, Jo is requested to follow into the 
drawing-room doorway, where Mr. Guppy takes 
him in hand as a witness, patting him into this 
shape, that shape, and the other shape, like a but- 
terman dealing with so much butter, and worrying 
him according to the best models. Nor is the ex- 
amination unlike many such model displays, both 
in respect of its eliciting nothing, and of its being 
lengthy ; for, Mr. Guppy is sensible of his talent, 
and Mrs. Snagsby feels, not only that it gratifies 
her inquisitive disposition, but that it lifts her 
husband’s establishment higher up in the law. 
During the progress of this keen encounter, the 
vessel Chadband, being merely engaged in the 
oil trade, gets aground, and waits to be floated 
off. 

“Well!” says Mr. Guppy, “either this boy 
sticks to it like cobbler’s wax, or there is some- 
thing out of the common here that beats any 
thing that ever came into my way at Kenge and 
Carboy’s.”’ 

Mrs. Chadband whispers Mrs. Snagsby, who 
exclaims, ‘* You don’t say so !”’ 

“For years!” replies Mrs. Chadband. 

‘‘Has known Kenge and Carboy’s office for 
years,” Mrs. Snagsby triumphantly exclaims to 
Mr.Guppy. “Mrs. Chadband—this gentleman’s 
wife—Reverend Mr. Chadband.” 

“Oh, indeed!” says Mr. Guppy. 

“‘ Before 1 married my present husband,”’ says 
Mrs. Chadband. 

‘“* Was you a party in any thing, ma’am?”’ says 
Mr. Guppy, transferring his cross-examination. 

“No.” 

‘*‘ Not a party in any thing, ma’am?” says 
Mr. Guppy. 

Mrs. Chadband shakes her head. 

“Perhaps you were acquainted with somebody 
who was a party in something, ma’am?”’ says 
Mr. Guppy, who likes nothing better than to 
model his conversation on forensic principles. 

“‘ Not exactly that, either,’ replies Mrs. Chad- 
band, humoring the joke with a hard-favored 
smile. 

“ Not exactly that, either !”’ repeats Mr. Guppy. 
‘Very good. Pray, ma’am was it a lady of your 
acquaintance who had some transactions (we will 
not at present say what transactions) with Kenge 
and Carboy’s office, or was it a gentleman of 
your acquaintance? Take time, ma’am. We 
shall come to it presently. Man or woman, 





ma’am ?”’ 


“ Neither,”’ says Mrs. Chadband, as before. 

“Oh! <A child!’ says Mr. Guppy, throwing 
on the admiring Mrs. Snagsby the regular acute 
professional eye which is thrown on British jury- 
men. ‘Now, ma’am, perhaps you'll have the 
kindness to tell us what child.” 

“You have got at it at last, sir,” says Mrs. 
Chadband, with another hard-favored smile. 


| “* Well, sir, it was before your time, most likely, 


judging from your appearance. I was left in 


| charge of a child named Esther Summerson, who 


was put out in life by Messrs. Kenge and Car- 
boy !” 

“* Miss Summerson, ma’am !”’ cries Mr. Guppy, 
excited. 

“J call her Esther Summerson,” says Mrs. 
Chadband, with austerity. ‘“‘ There was no Misse 
ing of the girlin my time. It was Esther. ‘Es- 
ther, do this! Esther do that!’ and she was 
made to do it.” 

‘“* My dear ma’am,”’ returns Mr. Guppy, mov- 
ing across the small apartment, “‘ the humble indi- 
vidual who now addresses you received that young 
lady in London, when she first came here from the 
establishment to which you have alluded. Al- 
low me to have the pleasure of taking you by the 
hand.” 

Mr. Chadband, at last seeing his opportunity, 
makes his accustomed signal, and rises with a 
smoking head, which he dabs with his pocket- 
handkerchief. Mrs. Snagsby whispers “ Hush !” 

“ My friends,”’ says Chadband, “ we have par- 
taken, in moderation’? (which was certainly not 
the case so far as he was concerned), “ of the 
comforts which have been provided for us. May 
this house live upon the fatness of the land; may 
corn and wine be plentiful therein; may it grow, 
may it thrive, may it prosper, may it advance, 
may it proceed, may it press forward! But, my 
friends, have we partaken of any thing else? 
We have. My friends, of what else have we 
partaken? Of spiritual profit? Yes. From 
whence have we derived that spiritual profit? 
My young friend, stand forth !” 

Jo, thus apostrophized, gives a slouch back- 
ward, and another slouch forward, and another 
slouch to each side, and confronts the eloquent 
Chadband, with evident doubts of his intentions. 

‘My young friend,” says Chadband, “‘ you are 
to us a pearl, you are to us a diamond, you are 
to us a gem, you are to us a jewel. And why, 
my young friend ?”’ 

“ Tdon’t know,” replies Jo. 
nothink.”’ 

“ My young friend,” says Chadband, “it is be- 
cause you know nothing that you are to us a gem 
and jewel. For what are you, my young friend? 
Are you a beast of the field? No. A bird of 
the air? No. A fish of the sea or river? No. 
You are a human boy, my young friend. A hu- 
man boy. 0 glorious to beahumanboy! And 
why glorious, my young friend? Because you 
are capable of receiving the lessons of wisdom, 
because you are capable of profiting by this dis- 
course which I now deliver for your good, because 
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you are not a stick, or a staff, or a stock, or a 
stone, or a post, or a pillar. 

O running stream of sparkling joy, 

To be a soaring human boy! 
And do you cool yourself in that stream now, my 
young friend? No. Why do you not cool your- 
self in that stream now? Because you are in a 
state of darkness, because you are in a state of 
obscurity, because you are in a state of sinfulness, 
because you are in a state of bondage. My young 
friend, what is bondage? Let us, in a spirit of 
love, inquire.” 

At this threatening stage of the discourse, Jo, 
who seems to have been gradually going out of 
his mind, smears his right arm over his face, and 
gives a terrible yawn. Mrs. Snagsby indignantly 
expresses her belief that he is a limb of the arch- 
fiend. 

“*My friends,” says Mr. Chadband, with his 
persecuted chin folding itself into its fat smile 
again as he looks round, “ it is right that I should 
be humbled, it is right that I should be tried, it 
is right that I should be mortified, it is right that 
I should be corrected. I stumbled, on Sabbath 
last, when I thought with pride of my three 
hours’ improving. The account is now favorably 
balanced; my creditor has accepted a composi- 
tion. O let us be joyful, joyful! O let us be 
joyful !” 

Great sensation on the part of Mrs. Snagsby. 

* My friends,”’ says Chadband, looking round 
him, in conclusion, “I will not proceed with my 
young friend now. Will you come to-morrow, 
my young friend, and inquire of this good lady 
where I am to be found to deliver a discourse 
unto you, and will you come like the thirsty 
swallow upon the next day, and upon the day 
after that, and upon the day after that, and 
upon many pleasant days, to hear discourses ?” 
(This, with a cow-like lightness.) 

Jo, whose immediate object seems to be to get 
away on any terms, gives a shuffling nod. Mr. 
Guppy then throws him a penny, and Mrs. Snags- 
by calls to Guster to see him safely out of the 
house. But, before he goes down stairs, Mr. 
Snagsby loads him with some broken meats from 
the table, which he carries away, hugging in his 
arms. 

So, Mr. Chadband—of whom the persecutors 
say that it is no wonder he should go on for any 
length of time uttering such abominable nonsense, 
but that the wonder rather is that he should ever 
leave off, having once the audacity to bégin— 
retires into private life until he invests a little 
capital of supper in the oil-trade. Jo moves on, 
through the long vacation, down to Blackfriars 
Bridge, where he finds a baking stony corner, 
wherein to settle to his repast. : 

And there he sits, munching and gnawing, and 
looking up at the great Cross on the summit of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, glittering above a red and 
violet-tinted cloud of smoke. From’ the boy’s 
face one might suppose that sacred emblem to 
be, in his eyes, the crowning confusion of the 
great confused city; so golden, so high up, so 





far out of his reach. There he sits, the sun go. 
ing down, the river running fast, the crowd flow 
ing by him in two streams—every thing moving 
on to some purpose and to one end—until he is 
stirred up, and told to “‘ move on”’ too. 





ANIMAL MECHANICS. 


bein pa has had the pleasure of study- 
ing Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, must 
have dwelt with peculiar zest on the many illus- 
trations of its doctrines which the author has 
drawn from the structure of the human body 
Well do we remember with what a flutter of 
surprise the professors and students of two dis- 
tinguished schools of medicine first learned from 
Dr. Arnott’s book, that atmospheric pressure is 
one of the forces by which the stability of the 
joint is secured ; and that in the knee joint, for 
instance, the articulating surfaces of the bones 
are pressed together by about sixty pounds’ 
weight of air. For a whole session teachers 
and pupils never tired of talking about this won- 
derful discovery ; and endless were the experi- 
ments made on tortured cats and dogs, as well 
as upon the dead subject, to prove the truth of 
a proposition which ought to have been self- 
evident to men but moderately versed in natural 
philosophy. It was not that those Jearned pro- 
fessors and those earnest students had been pre- 
viously unacquainted with the phenomenon of 
atmospheric pressure; they knew as well as 
Dr. Arnott that every square inch of the sur- 
face of the human body sustained its airy bur- 
den of fifteen pounds ; they knew as well as he, 
that between the articulating surfaces of bones 
there was no elastic medium interposed which 
could counteract that pressure ; but, unlike him, 
they had not learned to put those two facts to 
gether, but had suffered them to roll about in 
their minds in unprofitable isolation, like the 
loose grains in a sportsman’s shot pouch. Ii 
it is a good thing for a man to know the exten! 
of his own ignorance, on the other hand, it ap 
pears to us scarcely less desirable that he shoule 
ve able to make out a true inventory of his 
knowledge for the readier use thereof. ‘ Happy 
the man who knows what he knows,” exclaims 
the sententious Jacotot. 

Dr. Arnoti’s work was soon followed by an 
essay from the pen of the late Sir Charles Bell, 
entitled ‘“‘ Animal Mechanics.”’ It is strange 
that the example of these writers has hitherto 
incited few inquirers, if any, to follow them 
upon this new field of study. New it is, at least 
in modern times; for since the extinction of 
what may be called the Mechanical School of 
Physiology, of which the last eminent repre- 
sentative, Baglivi, died in 1706, scarcely any 
anatomist had thought of comparing the facts 
revealed by the scalpel with the principles of 
physical statics and dynamics. Even now it is 
but just beginning to be acknowledged that the 
cultivators of biological and of physical science 
—or, in other words, of that which relates to 
living and that which relates to dead matter— 
are too often content to remain more or less ig- 
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the subjects of the other’s speculations. 


norant, to their great mutual detriment, each of | considerably arched from one extremity to the 
Hence | other, as in the instance of the human thigh bone. 


comes defective knowledge on both sides, now | The density and hardness of their surface vary 


and then clumsily pieced out with conjectures 
caught up, wrong end foremost, in wild adven- 
turous forays across the common border. Sci- 
ence suffers from this want of reciprocal com- 
merce between its votaries. 
deprived of many useful inventions, which a 
more intimate knowledge of animated nature 
might suggest to men of constructive ingenuity. 
It is not unlikely that the inventor of the ball 
and socket joint, whoever he may have been, de- 


rived the ideas, though it were even uncon- | 


sciously, from the articulation of the thigh bone 
of a quadruped, or of man with the haunch. The 


‘Tunnel was avowedly imitated by Mr. Brunel, 


The arts, too, are | 





- . . ! 
from the head-piece of a species of worm that 


burrows under the silt at the bottom of rivers. 
Most of the mechanical principles exhibited in 
bones have been elucidated by Arnott and Bell; 


but a very interesting part of the subject has | 


wholly escaped their notice. They have shown, 
for instance, that sundry advantages result from 
the hollowness of the long bones of the limbs ; 


that it affords not only an ampler surface for | 


the attachment of muscles, but also increase of 
strength without increase of weight. The 
strength of a cylinder of given length and mate- 
rial is exactly in proportion to its diameter, and 
if the mass remain the same, the diameter can 
be increased only by making the cylinder hol- 
low. In fact, it is only a certain thickness of 
the outer ring that resists fracture; the cen- 
tral portion contributes nothing to the amount 
of that resistance. The force which tends to 
break any straight bar, compresses the particles 
on one side and distends those on the opposite 
side ; hence, a very slight notch in the under 
surface of a transverse beam supporting a heavy 
weight in the middle, may be sufficient toecause 
its destruction. If the beam be arched with its 
convexity downward, the danger is greatly in- 
creased ; if, on the other hand, the convexity 
be upward, the danger vanishes, for then the 
incumbent weight tends to compress both sur- 
faces alike. A plain cylinder is manifestly weaker 
than one of similar dimensions with superadded 
ribs or flutings ; and lastly, the power of resist- 
ance may be increased by widening the surface 
liable to compression and augmenting its den- 
sity, lengthening the transverse diameter in the 
direction of the probable line of fracture, and 
providing for the greater cohesiveness of the side 
liable to disruption. All these contrivances are 
exemplified in the long bones. They are not 
quite cylindrical (though so called), but have 
a more or less flattened surface on one side, and 
opposite to this a longitudinal projecting ridge 
or spine. They appear as if slightly twisted 
round their own axis, the effect of whieh is, that 
the broad surfaces and the longitudinal spines 
present themselves in the most advantageous 
positions to resist the strain of the adjacent 
muscles. To the same end,they are sometimes 





in different parts, and are always greatest where 
those qualities are most needed. 

So much we find set forth in detail by Arnott 
and Bell; but no writer has assigned any satis- 
factory reason for the fact, that the long bones 
of man and of quadrupeds are filled with mar- 
row. What may be the use of this substance 
is a question which remains for us to solve. It is 
one which, as Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson observes 
of the cosmogony and the creation of the world, 
has puzzled philosophers in all ages. Anatom- 
ical writers have long given it up in despair, or 


| have contented themselves with the unmeaning 
celebrated shield used in excavating the Thames | 


conclusion, that the marrow is there for no very 
particular use, but simply as a light material to 
fill up vacant space. Assuredly, nature's work- 
manship is never disgraced by any such super- 
fluous cobbling. Our solution of the question 


| is, that the marrow serves to increase the rigid- 


ity of the bone, by acting as a medium through 
which the strength of every part of its contain- 
ing walls is simultaneously exerted to resist an 


| excessive strain at any one point. 


It is a well-known principle of hydrostatics, 
that a pressure exerted on any part of a mass 
of fluid is immediately propagated through every 
other portion. If a tightly fitting tube, furnish- 
ed with a piston, the surface of which measures, 
say one square inch, be inserted into the head 
of a full cask, and if a weight of ten pounds be 
laid on the piston rod, that pressure will not be 
transmitted solely to the inch of surface at the 
bottom which corresponds to the column of fluid 
directly under the piston, but every inch of the 
interior surface of the cask, top and sides, as 
well as bottom, will have to bear an additional 
pressure of ten pounds. If any one of them is 
unable to withstand that additional pressure, the 
cask will burst ; if they are all able to do so, 
the top, sides, and bottom of the cask will re- 
act against the pressure, so that the equilibrium 
will be maintained, and the piston can not de- 
scend. Now, marrow consists of a delicate net- 
work of cellular tissue, and of a fine oil which 
occupies its interstices, and we may consider it 
practically as a fluid filling a narrow, elongated, 
little cask. The cavity in which it is confined 
is nearly cylindrical, whatever be the irregular- 
ities of form on the outer surface of the bone. 
The shape of such a cavity can not be altered 
without diminishing its capacity, and conse- 
quently compressing its contents. But such 
alteration and such compression must necessarily 
take place before the bone can break or even 
bend considerably ; and, in consequence of the 
hydrostatic law above stated, the tendency to 
this compression at any one or more points will 
be resisted by the cohesive force of every other 
point in the bony case. 

The hollows in the bones of birds of flight are 
filled not with marrow but with air, whereby the 
specific gravity of the whole body is diminished. 
These air cavities are also in a measure supple- 
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mentary to the lungs, and help to furnish the 
muscles with that large supply of aérated blood 
which their rapid and continuous action de- 
mands. Besides these two functions, the air in the 
bones fulfills a third also, analogous to that which 
we have ascribed tomarrow. Air, being an elastic 
fluid, is less capable than oil of resisting press- 
ure; but that confined air can yet impart con- 
siderable rigidity to the wails of its chamber, 
any one may easily convince himself by handling 
a blown bladder or gut, such as is used by sau- 
sage-makers. The inferior stiffness of a bird’s 
bones is no doubt compensated for by the low 
specific gravity which imposes so much the less 
strain on the skeleton. 

May we not hope to see the principle of these 
beautiful natural contrivances applied to a variety 
of useful purposes in art? We think we may. 
Nevertheless there are certain difficulties which 
we must not overlook. To shut up air in cases, 
whether flat, tubular, or of any other form, is a 
simple matter enough; but it is not quite so 
ezsy a thing as it may seem to fill a tube with a 
liquid so that it shall contain no air, and then to 
seal the tube hermetically in such a manner that 
the sealed end shall be as strong as any other 
part to resist a disruptive force from within. We 
must also bear in mind how dissimilarly solids 
and liquids expand and contract under the in- 
fluence of heat and cold. In the living subject 
marrow and bone remain constantly at the same 
temperature. An imitation of them in water 
and iron would be ill-fitted for enduring great al- 
ternations of heat and cold. 








MY BROTHER TOM. 
HERE was a thought of naming him Isaac. | 
At least that was my mother’s thought when | 
Tom was born, for he was the child of her old | 
age. But my father would not listen to it ; and 
although my mother did think of making a prac- 
tical use of the sentence in the baptismal serv- 
ice, {* Name the child,” by popping Isaac into 
the clergyman’s ear, and before my father could 
recover from his astonishment, completing the 
Hebraism, she did not venture on it. So he 
was christened Thomas. 

There were before him six of us, myself the 
eldest—Miss Price by courtesy, and of the same 
name still, for no one has thought of changing 
my patronymic. I am now aged—But no mat- 
ter; while there is life there is hope, and I can 
boast the experience of four married women and 
one married man. I will not anticipate, but be- 
gin at the beginning. It is of Tom that I am 
to speak, and not of myself; and if my own 
story comes out incidentally, I hope to be ac- 
quitted of egotism. Sure I am, that I have been 
so Thomased all my life that I am not quite 
sure of my identity. 

When Tom was born, there was great re- 
joicing. For a short time there was also great 
contention ; for my four youngest sisters and I 
clamored which should hold the baby. Mother 
settled the dispute, and to my infinite compla- 





cency said, “ Let Patience have him ; she is the 


eldest.” Short-sighted child that I was, I was 
delighted at this decision. I am older and wiser 
now. With what importance did I then assert 
my right and prerogative! Nobody could hold 
the baby but mother and I. The young tyrant 
soon learned to tolerate no one else, and he grew 
to us like a fixture. To his mother he clung 
from necessity ; to me for recreation. He crow- 
ed and shouted with delight at my appearance, 
and gave his first token of appreciativeness b> 
putting out his arms to me. I was in ecstasy 
It was delight—triumph ; and in the first mag 
nificent feeling of womanly consequence, I twist 
ed up my hair and put in a comb. 

“Bless me!” cried my father, “ how like ar 
old woman cut short !” 

“Indeed!” said my mother, “ Patience is 
quite a woman. and I should not know what to 
do without her.” 

“Humph!” said my father. But his eye 
caught the reflection of a gray hair or two in 
the mirror opposite, and he said no more—if 
saying “‘humph” be saying any thing. And I 
inwardly resolved that the tucks in my present 
frocks should be “let out,” if the baby ever gave 
me an opportunity, and that the next should be 
of greater longitude. Why not! It is wonder- 
ful how, in some respects, brother Tom brought 
me forward ; and, if in others, how ke has kept 
me back—perhaps that is only compensatory 
justice. 

My father died when Tom was four years old. 
Poor little Tom! he was very fond of him, and 
showed a knowledge and a feeling quite beyond 
his years in his lamentations. Mother was in- 
consolable and helpless, and Tom was fastened 
on me more closely than ever. I was only six- 
teen, but seemed a woman grown, so much had 
household cares and duties brought me forward. 
I was the admiration of all our friends, and was 
pointed at as the model-daughter. Such indeed 
I wag; but, if there had been less model in me, 
my mother would have more wisely shaped her- 
self, and my sisters would not have been quite 
so useless. I tried to direct them. They re- 
belled. I appealed to my mother, and she said, 
“You are a dear good girl, Patience, and it is 
easier for you to do all than to ask them.” They 
felt the rebuke and I the praise ; and, while they 
tried to do more, I strove to anticipate them. 
So at eighteen I was housekeeper in fact, and 
my mother only my police force, in last resort, 
to quell rebellions. It was all on account of 
brother Tom, for he had placed me in my dan- 
gerous elevation. 

As Tom grew to boyhood, he became the 
apple of my eye and the pride of my life. No 
lad in the neighborhood was better dressed. 
While my sisters slept, and my mother dozed 
and wondered, my frocks scarce worn, were 
transformed into fancy costumes for little Tom. 
Oftentimes I scrimped a pattern, or bought just 
a little more, to fit him out in a jacket or sack 
of brilliant colors. I was delighted when the 
little rogue said, “all Patty’s frocks made of a 
bit of mine!” THat idea grew with him. He 
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thought—bless the man, he thinks now—that I 


was quite in request. 


She helped to get up 


and mine, soul, body, and wardrobe, are a part | various dresses, and even Tom was a little taken 


of him and his! 
ence. The boy’s egotism and selfishness have 
merely reversed the fact. He is a type of his 
sex—begging the gentlemen's pardon—perhaps 
a little exaggerated, but not much. Such self- 
ish and arrogant, self-sufficient and presuming 
—but I must be cool. 

Young friends began to cluster about the 
house. There were five Miss Prices, and it 
would have been misprision of treason against 
Cupid if no man called on them. Young lady 
friends of my sisters brought their brothers, 
then the brothers came of themselves, and then 
their friends came with them. In our bloom 
we were quite the fashion. We were pretty | 
and well-bred, accomplished, and not very poor. 
In a word we were respectable. And my eldest | 
brother, William, he had his friends too. So, | 
on the whole, in our set we were quite the | 
fashion. 

We! I had forgotten. 
—for where was I? Overshadowed by Tom— 
brother Tom—dear brother Tom! At eight 
years of age he would not go to sleep unless 
some one sat in his room. Sisters had company. | 
The housemaid, like all housemaids, was always | 
out. Mother was busy. ‘Couldn’t I just sit | 
in his room and draw up his day’s rents, or sew | 
a button on to-morrow’s trowsers!” I could | 
just do nothing else. The company was al- | 
ways sisters’. And Tom waked up and cried | 
so. It was croup, or ear-ache, or cholera-mor- 
bus, or terror, or, no matter what. Sister Pa- 
tience was the catholicon, the panacea, the ano- 
dyne. The others always asked, ‘“ How can 
you hear him ery so?”’ It was as if I alone had 
the key of his vocal organs, and the charge of 
grand pacificator. Our guests must not hear 
his noise; but nobody thought of any one’s 
quelling the riot, except Patience. All fell on 
poor me! And this was in part the reversion 





They, I should say | 


This is true—with a differ- | off her hands. 


I must say; however, that they 
neglected him. His hair was not half combed, 
and his jackets got all out at elbows; and, to 
crown all, they made him sick with cake, and I 
held him on my knees in the nursery, while my 
sister Caroline promised to love, honor, and obey 
in the church. They were all so sorry. “ But 
then,” they said, “nobody could take care of 
Tom but sister, and they were afraid he would 
be sick.” Why didn’t they prevent it? 

I need not dwell on collateral matters. All 
were married, brother Will bringing up the rear 
—all, I mean, except Tom. He grew up to a 
fine lad, and sister Patty became more obsolete 
than ever—obsolete except in cases of croup, 
convulsions, christenings, fittings out for the 
country and sea-side, and the other demands of 
a baker’s dozen of aunts and cousins. In the 
ailments of all their mothers, sister Patience is 
invaluable. But these things are not my theme. 
I only mention them in illustration of my boast, 
before spoken, that I have the experience of four 
married women, and one married man. 

Now came Tom’s youth, and now came my 
hardest trials. Four young married sisters and 
a brother kept open house for him. Sister Pa- 
tience dropped in upon them with her mother in 
a sociable way. Brother Tom was the Mercury 
for each. He sang at their young parties, and 
turned over the pages for musical misses. Sis- 
ter Patience was never asked, for they “ knew 
she would not come.” How they knew without 
asking is a mystery to my powers of divination. 
Sister Patience never would get married—for 
who could take care of Tom! Mother could 
“visit round,” or keep house very comfortably 
alone—but poor Tom! They were horrified on 
his account, mother and all. And sister “ was 
really getting old; she never liked society, and 
she could not begin now.” 

Heigh-ho! I found I had raised a brother for 





of my mother’s praise—‘ Patience is the eldest. 


Patience is quite a woman.” I submitted, and | 


looked forward to the day—which I then trusted 
would come some time—that Tom could wipe 
his own nasal promontory. It was a sort of a 
dream-life ; but I had hope. 

I waked from my dream to hear that sister 
Carry was to be married! She was tie next 
oldest, and had fairly, or rather unfairly, stolen 
my turn. Thomas—dear brother Tom—con- 
soled me. ‘You won’t go and get married, 
and go away to leave us, will you, sister Patty!” 
And mother, with a sigh, said, “‘ No, Tommy, 
sister Patty is such a good daughter—we could 
not live without her.” There was a half tear 
in mother’s eye, and a whele one in my own. 
It was not that J wanted to be married. Oh, 
no! But any other servant who had been so 
long in the family, would have been trusted with 
the secret before quite all the arrangements were 
determined on. However, I had some solace. 
Caroline grew affectionate. There were worlds 
to do, and sister Patience—dear sister Patty— 





my sisters. I was always his favorite—when 
he was sick. I was his dear sister when there 
| was a vest to embroider. I was his angel on 
| slippers and watch-cases; his divinity—when 
he needed a new dozen of shirts. But the others 
| found him such a delightful stop-gap when their 
| husbands were morose or busy, and would not 
go out; so useful in summer pic-nics, and win- 
ter parties, and sleigh rides; so capital a hand 
to fight up to the box-office for tickets, that 
mother and poor I had no knowledge of him 
except to keep his wardrobe in order. And that 
all fell on me. Mother declared that Patience 
always was such an assistance to her! And 
to think that Tom has the assurance to offer 
me a shilling’s worth of entertainments at some 
wandering lecturer’s levee-once every winter, 
and, because I don’t accept such fourpenny-bit 
civility, goes away, and declares that he would 
gladly wait on me out, but I prefer to be at home 
with mother! “She is so good and daughter- 
like! Was there ever such kind appreciation? 
I.can not understand where the man spends 
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his evenings-—all his evenings. I know that a 
portion of them are spent at his sister's; but 
where does he wind up? He is always out till 
eleven o'clock, and often until midnight. His 
clothing, his hair, his very imperial smell dread- 
fully of cigars, And yet he is a great invalid, 
my brother Tom. He never has any appetite in 
the mornings, except when I can manage to get 
up something uncommonly tempting for him. 
He frequently begs me so gently to bring him 
a cup of coffee to his bedside—that I can not 
refuse. I rebel inwardly; but when I see his 
face—Tom is handsome—and when he “dear 
sisters” me, what can! do! I am so afraid he 
will get married, and his wife will not take half 
care of him! He is so fragile and delicate! 
Several times he has attempted business, but is 
always driven back by indisposition. Indeed, the 
very thought seems to throw him into a fever. 

My mother is as anxious as 1am. She says 
Tom is the stay of the house, now that the oth- 
ers are all gone. (I am only a parenthesis, and 
can be dropped out.) Indeed, he does furnish 
us with occupation—mother with sighs, and 
wonders, and ejaculations ; and me with labor, 
from morn till dewy eve, and so on till midnight. 
Something is always to be said, or feared, or 
hoped for Tom. ‘That is mother’s province. I 
have her to cheer, and Tom to labor for. I could 
wish that he were, a thought more grateful and 
considerate ; but mother says that all men are 
like him, and that they feel more than they ex- 
press. Indeed, it is to be hoped they do. 


There is an end to patience, and, I fear, some- 


times Tom will make an end of me. He can not 
pack his trunk. He can not even hang up his 
coat. He does not so much as put away his 
tonsorial apparatus. He drops his garments and 
pocket furniture, his books, papers, pencils— 
every thing but his loose change—all over the 
house, and for whatever he wants, raises a hue 
and cry like Giant Grim for his supper. He bor- 
rows all the money I have, and anticipates 
mother’s semi-annual dividend. He dines out on 
a sovereign, wines and cigars included, and 
mother economises half-a-crown, on her market- 
ing, and treats herself to “a tea dinner.” All 
his shirts must be made in the house, and my 
eyes ache over the fine stitches. Mother says 
that the money it would cost a pair to make them 
fit for Tom’s wear is an item in housekeeping, 
and must be saved. That is true, and I submit. 
But I overheard him say the other day to a 
friend, who sometimes calls to take him out, when 
he might chance to stay at home, that if he (the 
friend) could find cigars fit to smoke for fifteen 
pounds a thousand, “it was an object.” He 
(brother Tom) could find none under eighteen 
pounds. And I am sure he smokes a thousand 
in a week—I mean a month. Or suppose it 
three—are not sixty pounds a year a pretty item 
to burn up? say, mamma. And must we eat 
cold mutton and hash to his ragoits and pates, 
and turn the carpets, aud renovate the beds, and 
alter the curtains, and buy our frocks off the 
same piece, that my skirt may make her a new 





body, and vice versd, that he may figure in Re. 
gent Street, and quarrel about the Norma of 
Grisi and Cruvelli? Must I make fifty shirts to 
find him in smoke for a quarter! Must we do 
the shabby genteel to keep him in oyster sup- 
pers, and not save enough in a year to give him 
extras for a month—and after all he be “ asham- 
ed of our appearance?” O Tom, dear brother 
Tom—dear with a money mark, which is worse 
than dear with avengeance! And yet [ love the 
fellow ! 

It is wonderful the troops of friends he has, 
and the hopes he entertains from them. He is 
quite a Maecenas in asmall way ; a patron of the 
fine arts. His portrait is extant in as many 
forms as a popular minister’s—all presents ; first 
atterapts of aspiring genius, presented with com- 
pliments, but costing each, in the long run, more 
than a miniature by Ross. He is always “ forced 
by position” to take boxes at benefits, and figures 
in complimentary committees. Such very neat 
presents as he receives from various people! 
And so many, many times he has been grooms- 
man. The brides all say he has such a delicate 
taste in his presents on such occasions! My 
bonnet has been altered the third time after the 
invaluable fashion plates of La Follet—and by 
my own fingers. I did intend to put new ma- 
terial in the last time, but dear brother Tom had 
a wedding tour to make. He couldn’t be mean. 
He did not want to go, and he told me so, when 
he borrowed my last sovereign, and mother’s 
too. ‘‘ Dear Patty,” he said, “I wish I was out 
of it. My friend offers to pay all expenses; but 
that would be small in me to accept, you know.” 
So off he went. I did keep back a reserve fund, 
of which he knew nothing ; but a tailor’s bill 
came in, of his, while he was gone, and swept 
the last corner of my porte-monnaie. I did not 
want mother to hear of it, so I paid it, and said 
nothing. 

People say it is all our own fault—mother's 
and mine; that we have spoiled him: but his 
younger sisters and their set need not make him 
such extravagant Christmas and New Year's 
presents ; they know he will not be outdone. 
though his mother and I go naked for it. If he 
is spoiled, how is he to be unspoiled !—that’s 
what I should like to know ; and what am I to 
dot Do tell me, dear Editor, for in a few 
months, or more years, I shall be a ruined spin- 
ster. He has even now begun his approaches to 
induce mother to mortgage the house, which she 
holds in her own right, that he may “ go into 
business.” Business, indeed, it will be! I shall 
have to take up his notes for him, for any thing 
harder to draw than an Havana cigar will cer- 
tainly make him hopelessly sick. He would be 
thrown entirely on his back by the danger of a 
protest, and go to his room in hard times, never 
to emerge till money was easy. 

P.S. Tom is to be married. 

I have just learned it, confidentially from mo- 
ther. And he has actually, the ingrate, served 
me as all the rest did. And they have combined 
to entertain mother at a round of visits among 
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them ; and the house, the old family mansion, is | 
to be mortgaged, to refurnish the parlors: and | 
my room is to be taken for the bridal chamber ; | 
for Tom, dear brother Tom, says it is the best 
in the house. And I am already looked to for 
various exertions and preparations. Tom says 
he will give me a home as long as he lives. Will 
he, indeed! And am I to be Aunt Pattied quite 
into my grave by a troop of new-comers! Am 
I to hold the babies while my new sister receives 
her guests? Am I to take care of Tom's ward- 
robe while he and his bride are spending even- 
ings out? Oh, Tom, dear brother ‘Tom! 

Shall I submit? What else can I do? 

Seconp P.S. I am to be married. 

A widower with ten children has proposed, 
and I have accepted him. That is about the 
number I should have been entitled to if I had | 
married at the proper time, instead of being | 
brother Thomased into a nonentity. I would 
not accept my man if he had one child less, for | 
ten is the very least number that will give me a 
title to stay at home and mind my own business. 
The care of my six sisters’ and brothers’ fami- | 
lies threatens to be much too onerous; 





and | 
since Tom turns me out of my own house— | 
fairly and properly mine—and then coolly offers | 
me, with great condescension, a part of my own, | 
“as long as I live,” it is high time I sought a 
more permanent establishment. 

Thomas is highly indignant. Even the Irish | 
girl in the kitchen declares against my marrying 
a “ widow man.” 


count of “poor Tom,” to think better of it. 


Poor Tom, indeed! Where is poor Patience ? 
If the boy will get married, his wife may take 
care of him, and I wish her joy of it. 

Here ends the confessions of a maiden sister ; 
for before this appears in print, Miss Price will 
be no more. I ought, perhaps, to go back and 
correct the doubts at the beginning of my con- 
fessions—but, no matter. I might harmonize 
some apparent incongruities—but they are no 
matter either. The thing, as it stands, is a sort 
of diary, which Miss Price leaves as a legacy to 
the mothers of our land, to warn them against 
patting and wheedling girls of domestic inclina- 
tions into old-maid nurses of brother Toms. Let 
the boy-creatures learn to take care of themselves. | 

But then—after all—I do hope—when my son | 
is born, that his ten elder sisters and brothers | 
will be kind to him! 


THE LITTLE WOOD-GATHERERS. 
O* cold day in the month of December, 1829, 
two poor children, thin and pale, half clad 
in rags, issued from a cottage situated on the 
verge of the forest of Sancy. The ground was 
covered with snow; the trees were all stripped 
of their leaves; the wind blew with fury. It 
was only seven in the morning, scarcely day- 
break. 
Nicholas and Frank, the two poor little wood- 
gatherers, walked rapidly toward the centre of 





My mother begs me, on ac-. 





the forest. Their feet were ill protected by the 
old shoes they wore. Coarse linen trowsers, a, 


blouse, and a bonnet of rabbit-skin, completed 
their attire. 

When they had walked a considerable distance, 
they stopped at a place where several roads met 
“ Stop, Frank,” said Nicholas; “ take this rope, 
and bind up in it as much dead wood as you can 
gather together.”—“ Yes, brother.”—‘ When 
you have gathered enough, you can meet me at 
the entrance to the forest.” 

The two brothers then separated, and took 
different roads. They had soon gathered sticks 
enough to make a heavy load apiece. Bending 
under their several burdens, they shortly after 
met at the place appointed. 

“Come on, Nicholas,” said Frank; “let us 
make haste, for while we loiter here, mother is 
suffering from the cold.” 

“Oh! yes, the wind blows from all sides of 
the hut, and the snow falls on the straw where 
we slept last night.” 

“Ah! little robbers! I have caught you 
again !” suddenly shouted a rough voice close at 
hand. 

The two boys, frightened, let their loads fall 
from off their backs, and threw themselves at the 
feet of a man who now presented himself. He 
was a stiff, gruff-looking fellow, of repulsive voice 
and manner, and he fixed his eyes on the two 
trembling boys with a fierce expression. He 


| was dressed as a game-keeper, and carried a gun 


under his arm. 

“Little good-for-naughts!” said he; “isn't 
this the second time I have caught you !” 

“Pardon, pardon, Mr. Sylvester,” cried the 
two boys, weeping. 

“Ah! do you suppose you are to be allowed 
to rob the marquis of his wood in this way ! 
But we shall see—we shall see !” 

“But it is dead wood, and when it isn't 
gathered, it only rots upon the ground, and is 
of no use to any body.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Logician, take up your 
plunder and follow me.” 

“ Follow you? And—where ?” 

“To prison, little miscreants !” 

“To prison? oh, good sir, in pity spare us !” 

“No! I tell you.” 

“ But our mother may die of cold, she has only 
us in the world to help her; and if you put us 
in prison, what will she do!” 

“Tt’s all the same to me.” 

““O! you have neither heart nor soul in you,” 
said one of the boys, almost desperate; “ well 
may they call you Sylvester the Wolf.” 

“Good! good! I perform my duty, and don’t 
bother myself about any thing else.” 

“Listen, Mr. Sylvester,” said Nicholas; “I 
am bigger and stronger than my brother, and | 
gathered more of the dead wood than he did; I 
am, therefore, more guilty: well, punish me as 
you will; punish me for both of us, but send my 
brother back to the cottage.” 

“ Nay, listen to me, good sir,” cried Frank ; 
“it is I whom you must put in prison. Nicholas 
is stronger than me, and his labor is more useful 
to our mother.” 
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“Come, no more talking,” said Sylvester ; 
“you needn't be jealous—you must both go.” 

“My poor mother,” said Frank, sobbing. 

The two boys took up their burdens, and 
followed the heartless game-keeper. As they 
passed before the chateau of the marquis, 
Nicholas said to Sy!vester—‘ Before going to 
prison, I wish to see the marquis himself.” 

“In good time,” said Sylvester; “here he 
comes.” 

In fact, the Marquis de Sancy was advancing 
to meet them. He was a man of about sixty, 
of good figure, a noble-looking gentleman. His 
white hairs fell about his cheeks; and his blue 
eyes, full of sweetness and kindly expression, 
inspired confidence in those who looked him in 
the face. 

“Well, Sylvester,” said the marquis; “ what 
are you going to do with these children?” 

“My lord, they are little robbers, whom I 
have caught for the second time, stealing wood.” 

The two brothers stood crying bitterly. 

“You know this wood does not belong to 
you,” said the marquis. 

“ Yes sir,” said Frank. 

“Then you are very blamable, indeed ; for, 
when you had been already forbidden to take it, 
you ought not to have done so.” 

““We must then have laid down and died of 
cold,” said Nicholas, sadly. 

“ How, child! What do you say?” asked the 


marquis, with seeming interest. 
“Yes sir, I shall tell you the truth, and you 
can judge whether we deserve to be punished or 


not. Our father was a woodman; kept down 
by hard work and poverty, he could scarcely 
provide food for his family. One day they 
brought him home dying. He had been crushed 
by the fall of a tree which he had felled. After 
many months of cruel suffering, he died; and 
we were left alone—my brother and I, with our 
dear mother, who is old and infirm. A poor hut 
built on the sod, covered with bark—a little 
potato field—such is all that we possess. In 
summer, Frank and I split wood in the forest, 
or we help the peasants with their work: we 
can thus earn a little money, which helps our 
mother to live. But in winter, sir, ah! then we 
are very miserable indeed. The snow covers 
the ground; the wind shakes our mean little 
dwelling ; the rain penetrates it every where, 
and freezes on our very clothes. We who are 
young can bear all that; but our mother, sir! 
our poor mother—oh! when we see her pale, 
cold, almost perished, trying in vain to keep 
warm her frozen limbs, our heart is torn, and 
tears run from our eyes. Then we sally forth 
to hide our grief: the forest is before us; the 
earth is strewn with branches which the wind 
has blown down: a few of these useless rem- 
nants would warm our mother. Are we to 
leave her to die, when we can so easily save 
her? There, marquis, is the whole truth, and 
now say if we are guilty.” 

“ Yes, my little fellows,” replied the marquis ; 


“inasmuch as you have taken what did not | 





belong to you. But you are good and dutifi! 
children, and it would be a very cruel act indeec 
to punish you. Go; I forgive you. When you 
are cold, go into the forest, and gather what 
sticks you want: I permit you. You hear, 
Sylvester?” addressing the game-keeper. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied he, touching his cap. 

“ And now, since these children must be tired 
with the long walk you have given them, take a cart 
and carry the wood to the cabin of their mother.” 

“Oh! thanks, thanks! good, kind sir! May 
Heaven protect you for your pity to the unfor- 
tunate !” cried the two children, taking leave of 
their benefacter, with tears in their eyes. . . . 

The winter of 1829-30, was terrible. The 
cold reached to an extraordinary degree, and 
was exceedingly long continued. The most 
rapid rivers were covered with ice, and carriages, 
no matter what their weight, could pass over 
them as on a highway. Horses and beasts 
were frozen to death in their stalls; men fel! 
lifeless on the hard earth; wild beasts issued 
from their lairs, and came into the villages, into 
the stables, and even into the houses themselves, 
to allay the hunger and thirst which tortured 
them. In short, misery and distress had reached 
their height. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Marquis de 
Sancy, his protegés of the forest were enabled to 
support the rigors of the season. A little house, 
solidly constructed of stone, replaced the little 
cabin in which they had before dwelt. The 
marquis gave them some few articles of furniture, 
added a bit to their field, and thus gave them 
comparative ease and comfort, in place of misery 
and despair. 

Winter continued ; but the little wood-gather- 
ers bore it without complaint. Their mother, 
seated beside a good fire, could turn her wheel, 
and spin for the good marquis: in the day-time 
the boys worked at making a hedge, wherewith 
to inclose their little field; and in the evening, 
they worked willow baskets, and made cages, 
which they went to sell on the day following in 
the neighboring town. Sometimes they returned 
home late, and they often trembled with fear, at 
hearing the howling of wolves in the forest. 

One night, when they were on their way 
home from the town, where they had been selling 
their little wares, as they passed along one of 
the by-paths of the forest, a cry of distress 
reached their ear. 

“Tt is the voice of the marquis!” 
Frank. 

“ Let us run this way,” cried Nicholas. 

They hastened toward the place from whence 
they had thought proceeded the voice of their 
benefactor. They carried in their hands a little 
sharp hatchet, with which they were wont to 
cut wood. They always carried it with them on 
those nights when they were likely to be late in 
reaching home. 

In a few minutes, they reached a man strug- 
gling with a wolf of enormous size. It was 
indeed their friend, the marquis. The wolf had 
thrown itself upon him, torn him with its horrid 
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eeth, and, after a terrible struggle with his 
adversary, the marquis was on the point of falling 
its victim. Nicholas rushed at the ferocious 
brute, and fetching a blow with his ax, cut off 
one of his paws. The wolf, furious at his new 
enemy, turned upon him to avenge his wound. 
He leapt upon Nicholas. Frank threw himself 
on the wolf’s back, and bound his arms tight 
about its neck to strangle it. The wolf fell to 
the ground, Nicholas under him: his hatchet fell 
from his hands; but the marquis, snatching it 
up, watched his opportunity of striking the beast 
without wounding the children, and by a well- 
aimed blow, cleft the wolf’s head. 

“Ah! my children,” exclaimed the marquis, 
on recognizing his young defendants ; “it is to 
you, then, that I owe my life!” 

“Sir, you have had pity on our misfortunes ; 
you have saved our poor mother’s life; we owe 
every thing to you.” 

“You see, Sylvester,” observed the marquis 
to the game-keeper, who ran up at this moment ; 
“you see how those two noble youths have borne 
themselves in saving my life. Instead of being 
harsh and cruel toward the unfortunate, be 
kind, generous, charitable ; and bethink yourself 
always, that even though you may not do a 
kindness out of love of virtue, it is well to do it 
even out of selfish motives; for we may be 
indebted for our life and safety to those who are 
weaker and smaller than ourselves. Even the 
marquis, you see, may come in the little peas- 
ant’s way, and owe his life to them, as I do now.” 


JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTIOS, ANECDOTES, ETC., ETC. 


rer following desultory paper has been pre- 
pared for our Magazine under the impres- 





sion that, better than all labored biographies, 
such an article will convey to the minds of its 
readers the true picture of the subject as he 
really was, and as he lived and moved among 


his fellow-men, in public and private life. We 
begin with his earlier years : 

The death of Randolph’s mother had a mel- 
ancholy and striking effect upon him ever after- 
ward. She was but thirty-six years old when 
she died. Cut off in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, he always retained a vivid remembrance 
of her person, her charms, and her virtues. He 
always kept her portrait hanging before him in 
his chamber. “ Although he was not yet fifteen 
years old,” says one of his biographers, ‘“ the 
loss to him was irreparable. She knew him; 
she knew the delicacy of his frame, the tender- 
ness of his heart, the waywardness and irrita- 
bility of his temper. Many years after this 
event—the day after his duel with Mr. Clay— 
while reflecting upon the narrow escape he had 
made with his life, and the professions of men 
who disappear in such an hour of trial, his mind 
naturally reverted to his dear mother,* who alone 





* His father’s face he had fever seen ; nor had he any 
other impression of him than what could be derived from 
the lines of a miniature likeness, which he always wore 
in his bosom. 





understood, and never forsook him; and he 
wrote thus to a friend : 

“*T am a fatalist. I am all but friendless 
Only one human being ever knew me. She only 
knew me—my mother.’ He always spoke of 
his mother in terms of the warmest affection, 
and never mentioned her name without invoking 
Gop’s blessing upon her. She ‘taught his in- 
fant lips to pray ;’ and never, save when he 
was in the barren wilds of unbelief, could he 
silence that ‘still small voice’ of memory, which 
recalled to him the days of his youth when she 
used to make him kneel beside her, and repeat 
the Lorp’s Prayer. 

“‘Many and many a time during his life, did he 
visit the old church-yard at Matoax, in its wast- 
ed solitude, and shed tears over the grave of his 
mother, by whose side it was the last wish of 
his heart to be buried.” 

Tuomas, in his “ Reminiscences of the Last 
Sixty-five Years,” gives us the following sketch 
of John Randolph, when he was a boy: “Ona 
bright sunny morning there entered my book- 
store in Charleston, South Carolina, a fine-look- 
ing, florid-complexioned old gentleman, with hair 
as white as snow, which contrasted with his 
own complexion, showed him to have been a 
bon vivant of the first order. Along with him 
was a tall, gawky-looking, flaxen-haired strip- 
ling, apparently of the age of from sixteen to 
eighteen, with complexion of a clear parchment 
color, beardless chin, and as much assumed self- 
consequence as any two-feeted animal I ever saw. 

“This was John Randolph. I handed him 
from the shelves volume after volume, which he 
tumbled carelessly over, and handed back again. 
At length he hit upon something that struck his 
fancy. My eye happened to be fixed upon his 
face at that moment, and never did I witness so 
sudden, so complete a change of the human 
countenance. That which before was dull and 
heavy, in a moment became animated and flushed 
with the brightest beams of intellect. He step- 
ped up to the old gray-headed gentleman, and 
giving him a thundering slap on the shoulder, 
said : 

* * Jack, look at this!’ 

“T was young then, but I can never forget 
the thought that rushed through my mind, that 
he was, without exception, the most impudent 
youth I ever saw. He had come to Charleston 
to attend the races.” 

In April, 1820, according to Mr. Anderson, 
the cashier of the United States’ Branch Bank 
in Richmond, Mr. Randolph came into the bank, 
and asked for writing materials to write a check. 
He dipped his pen into the ink, and finding the‘ 
it was black, asked for red ink, saying : 

“T now go for blood !” 

He filled up the check, and asked Mr. Ander. 
son to add his name to it. Mr. Anderson re- 
fused to write his name ; and after importuning 
that gentleman for some time, he called for black 
ink, and signed : 

“John Randolph of Roanoke ; 
“His -+ mark.” 
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He then called to the porter, and sent the check 
to a Mr. Taylor's, to pay on account. 

“One day I was passing along the street,” 
says Mr, Anderson, “ when Mr. Randolph hailed 
me in a louder voice than usual. The first 
question he asked me was : 

“*Do you know of any good ship in James 
River, in which I can get a passage to England? 
I've been sick of a remittent and intermittent 
fever for forty days, and my physician says I 
must go to England.’ 

“T told him I knew of no ships in the river 
that were fit for his accommodation, and that he 
had better go to New York and sail from that 
port. 

“*Do you think,’ said he, in reply to this 
suggestion, ‘that I would give my money to 
those who are ready to make my negroes cut 
my throat! No; if I can’t go to England from 
a southern port, I won’t go at all.’ 

“On reflection, I told him there was a ship in 
the river. 

“* What's her name 1’ he asked. 

“*The Henry Clay,’ I answered. 

“*Henry Clay!’ he exclaimed, throwing up 
his arms; ‘no, sir! I will never step on the 
plank of a ship of that name!’ ” 

The late Jacob Harvey, of this city, who twice 
crossed the Atlantic in company with Mr. Ran- 
dolph, has left on record several lively and char- 
acteristic anecdotes of him. We make room for 
a few of these : 

“T observed one morning that Mr. Randolph 
was examining a very large box of books, con- 
taining enough to keep him busy during a voyage 
round the world. I asked him why he had 
brought so many with him! 

***T want to have them bound in England, sir,’ 
he replied. 

“* Bound in England!’ I echoed, laughing ; 
‘why don’t you send them to New York or Bos- 
ton, where you could get them done cheaper, and 
quite as well 

““* What, sir!’ he replied, sharply, ‘ patronize 
our Yankee task-masters '—those patriotic gen- 
try who have caused such a heavy duty to be 
imposed on foreign books! No, sir—never! I 
will neither wear what they make, nor eat what 
they raise, so long as my tobacco crop will en- 
abie me to get my supplies from Old England. 
I shall employ John Bull to bind my books until 
the time arrives when they can properly be done 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line !’ 

“Turning over his books, and speaking of 
the collection, he said : 

“*T place first on the list ‘‘ Tom Crib’s Me- 
morial to Congress,” for its wit and satire ; the 
“ Two-penny Post-bag” for similar excellencies ; 
and this “ Childe Harold” for every variety of 
sentiment, well expressed. I can’t go for Moore's 
songs: they are too sentimental by half.’* 


* Apropos of this, is the following colloquy between Mr. 
Randolph and a friend, after his second visit to the Brit- 
ish House of Commons : 

“ Who do you think I met under the gallery of the House 
of Commons the other evening '” asked Mr. Randolph. 














“Observing a copy of Halleck’s ‘ Fanny 
among his books, I said : 

“**T am glad that you do not proscribe Yankee 
poetry as well as Yankee cod-fish.’ 

“Oh no, sir,’ he replied; ‘I always admire 
talent, no matter where it may come from ; and 
I consider this little work as the best specimen 
of American poetry that we have yet seen. I am 
proud of it, sir ; and I mean to take it to London 
with me, and to present it to that lady whose 
talents and conversation I shall most admire.’ ” 

The volume was subsequently given to Miss 
Edgeworth, as being ‘“‘ without a competitor” in 
the donor’s estim=tion. 

When the vessel arrived in Liverpool, Mr. 
Randolph took leave of Mr. Harvey in the fol- 
lowing characteristic manner : 

“ Don’t tell any man that I am here. I have 
come to England to see, and not to be seen ; to 
hear, and not to be heard. I don’t want to be 
made a lion of, sir.” 

While in London, Mr. Harvey obtained two 
admissions to the House of Lords, one of which 
he proferred to Mr. Randolph, calling at his 
lodgings for that purpose. What ensued is in- 
teresting : 

“ Pray, sir,” said he, ‘ at which door do you 
intend to enter the house ?” 

** At the lower door, of course,” said I, ‘‘ where 
all strangers enter.” 

“Not all strangers,’’ said he, ‘ for I shall en- 
ter at the private door, near the throne !” 

“Oh, my dear sir,” I replied, “ your privilege 
will answer on any common occasion, but to- 
night the members of the House of Commons 
will entirely fill the space around the throne, and 
no stranger will be admitted there. So don't 
refuse this chance, or you will regret it.” 

“What, sir!” he retorted, “‘do you suppose 
I would consent to struggle with and push 
through the crowd of persons who must push 
their way in at the lower door? No, sir, I shall 
do no such thing. If I can’t go in as a gentle- 
man, I go not at all !” 

The result was quite different from Mr. Har- 
vey’s predictions. ‘ At night,” he goes on to 
say— 

“ With great difficulty, and wondering how I 

had preserved my coat-tails whole, I finally 
squeezed myself into the House, half suffocated, 
but was fortunate enough to secure a stand at 
the bar, where I could see all that was worth see- 
ing, and hear all that was spoken. 
“But you can’t guess—so Tl tell you. There was a 
spruce, dapper little gentleman sitting next to me, and he 
made some trifling remark, to which I responded. Pres- 
ently, we were gradually led into conversation, and | 
found him a most fascinating, witty fellow. He pointed 
out to me the distinguished members who were unknown 
to me, and frequently gave them a friendly shot. At part- 
ing, he handed me his card, and I read, with some sur- 
prise— Mr. Thomas Moore.’ Upon which I said, ‘ Well, 
Mr. Moore, { am delighted to meet you thus; and I tell 
you, sir, that l envy you more for being the author of the 
““Pwo-penny Post-bag” and “Tom Crib’s Memorial to 
Congress,” than for all your beautiful songs, which play 
the fool with young ladies’ hearts.’ 

“ He laughed heartily at what he called my ‘ singular 
taste,’ and we parted the best friends imaginable. 
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* Casting a glance toward the throne, I be- | 
held, to my no small surprise and envy, ‘ Ran- | 
dolph of Roanoake,’ in all his glory, walking i in 
leisurely, and perfectly at home, alongside of 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, Sir Robert Peel, and | 
many other distinguished members of the House | 
of Commons. Some of these gentlemen selected | 
for the eccentric visitor a prominent petition, | 
where he could hear and see perfectly, and many | 
courtesies passed between them during the) 
night.” 

Mr. Randolph, on one occasion, gave an en- 
tertaining account of a ball which he attended | 
in London, got up under the immediate patron- | 
age of George the Fourth, where were congre- | 
gated the flower of the aristocracy of Great 
Britain : 

“It was cheap, sir—very cheap. Actors and 
actresses innumerable were there, and all dress- 
ed out most gorgeously. There were jewels 
enough there, sir, to make new crowns for all the | 
monarchs of Europe! And J, too, republican 
though I am, must needs go in a court dress ! 

“Well, sir, you smile; but don’t suppose I | 
was such a fool as to purchase a new suit, at the 
cost of twenty-five or thirty guineas. Not I! | 
I haven't studied London life for nothing. I | 
had been told, sir, that many a noble lady would 
appear at the ball that night with jewels hired | 
for the occasion ; and I took the hint, sir; and 
hired a full court-dress, in excellent order, for | 
five guineas. When I beheld myself in the | 


glass I laughed outright at the oddity of my ap- 


pearance, and congratulated myself that I was 
three thousand miles from Charlotte Court- 
House, Virginia.” 

A correspondent, who saw much of Mr. Ran- 
dolph while in this city, on two or three occa- 
sions, has kindly sent us the following : 

‘“* At the time of the great race of the Eclipse 
and Sir Henry, Randolph came to New York, 
and boarded at Mrs. Southard'’s in Broadway. 
Some person stole his hat-from the entry, con- 
sequently he was bare-headed except a slight 
covering from a pocket handkerchief. He walked 
down Wall-street in search of a hat store. At 
the corner of Wall and William he went into 
Waldron’s tailor-shop, and said, in his usual 
squeaking tone : 

“*Can you tell me where the devil I can buy 
a hat?’ 

‘Waldron said: ‘ Yes, Mr. Randolph.’ 

““* Well, how the devil did you know my 
name was Randolph ! Y 

“** Well, sir, I have seen pictures of you, and 
have heard you so accurately described, that J 
knew you in a moment.’ 

““*What do you do for a living?’ said Ran- 
dolph. 

“*T am a tailor, sir.’ 

“** Make me a suit of clothes then.’ 

“Mr. Randolph then went to St. John’s, in 
Broadway, and purchased that identical fur-cap 
which he wore so long afterward. 

“At the race between the Eclipse and Sir 


ory, particularly of dates. 
| commenced conversation on history, and man- 


| quoted. 
| minutes, and although the conversation was not 
addressed to him, he could not forego leaning 


| gusted him. 





Henry, on Long Island, he became so excited 


that, efter having betted as much money as he 
had to spare, he rose up in his ae gis and an- 
nounced at the top of his voice 

“*T'll bet a crop of niggers on Sir Henry !’ 

“In 1829 I dined at a public table, and im- 
mediately opposite me sat Mr. Randolph. No 
one of our party happened to be acquainted with 
him. Having finished his dinner, he pulled a 

newspaper from his pocket and commenced read- 
ing. We had all heard of his surprising mem- 
One of the company 


aged to introduce a great number of dates, in 
each case intentionally making an error of one 
or two years in each date of each transaction 
Randolph stood these errors for a few 


across the table, and saying : 

** Pardon me, sir; not 1667; it was October 
15th, 1659 ;’ and in this way, as each error oc- 
curred, he corrected it, until their frequency dis- 
He then jumped up from the table, 
evidently irritated, crammed his newspaper into 


| his pocket, and, very much in the style of Calvin 


Edson, the living skeleton, rushed out of the 
oar 

‘** You doubtless have heard of the anecdotes 
of him while at the Russian court, such as on 
his first introduction to the emperor. 

‘“** How are you, emperor! How is madam?’ 
meaning the empress.” 

A friend mentioned the other day a circum- 
stance quite in illustration of Mr. Randolph’s 
eccentric character. A lady of the first respect- 
ability in this city, at whose house Mr. Ran- 
dolph had been sojourning for some weeks, had 
a lovely little girl, of some six or seven years of 
age. Randolph being about to leave, presented 
the child with “‘a present,” carefully done up 
in several folds of paper, directing her to show 
it to her mother. It proved to be a fine-tooth 
comb! Indignant at such an insult, the lady, 
after many vain attempts at evasion on the part 
of Randolph, succeeded in securing the pledge 
of his “ personal honor” that he intended no in- 
timation of the necessity for such a present in 
the case of the child, but a bonda-fide present. 
Few believed at the time, however, that he had 
not sacrificed something more valuable to his 
love of a malignant jest. 

Very unamiable, also, to say the least, was 
his reply to the young man, who asked respect- 
fully after his health one day, in Pennsylvania 
avenue, at Washington. In answer to a repeti- 
tion of the question, he said, “Ah! you are 
the son of Mr. L——, bookseller, in Baltimore! 
Well, sir, do I owe your father any thing! 
Good-morning, sir!” 

Sitting one day opposite a gentleman at a 
hotel dinner-table, in Richmond, he observed 
that he was eating one of the luxurious soft- 
crabs of that region, and that, as was the custom 
at the hotel, a glass of milk had been placed near 
his plate. Looking up from his own, he said, in 
a thin, piping voice : “‘ That's a singular dish of 
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yours, sir, very singular ; crabs-and-milk! Juba,|  Scareely any thing more characteristic of 
bring me a bowl of milk, and crumble some crabs Mr. Randolph is recorded of him by any of his 
in it!” biographers, than the following incident, which 

At the same hotel, he said to a waiter, in the | occurred on the morning he was to leave for 
temporary absence of Juba, handing him at the | England, on his last visit to that country. The 


same time his cup and saucer: 

“ Take that away—change it.” 

“What do you want, Mr. Randolph?” asked 
the waiter, respectfully. ‘Do you want coffee 
or tea?” 

“If that stuff is tea,” said he, “ bring me cof- 
fee; if it’s coffee, bring me tea: I want achange!” 

Most readers have heard, perhaps, of his reply 
to a well-known and highly-respectable gentle- 
manof the South, whointroduced himself to him, 
while standing conversing with some friends, 
with : 

“T should be pleased to make the acquaint- 
ance of so distinguished a public servant as Mr. 
Randolph. I am from the city of Baltimore. 
My name, sir, is Buunr.” 

“* Blunt’—oh!” replied Mr. Randolph: “I 
should think so, sir;” and he deigned him no 
further notice. 

Equally familiar to many, it may be, will be 
found this reply to a gentleman who rather 
forced himself upon Mr. Randolph’s notice, 
while engaged in conversation with others, at 
a hotel in Virginia : 

“JT have had the pleasure, Mr. Randolph, 
recently, of passing your house.” 


“T am glad of it,” said Mr. Randolph; “1 | 
hope you will always do it, sir!” 
On one occasion, at Washington, a brother- 


member of Congress was enlightening Mr. Ran- 
dolph as to the manner of “ shopping” at the 
capital. 
prices—an “ asking price” and a “ taking price.” 
I used to send my wife around to make all the 
purchases for the family, by which we made a 
saving of from fifteen to twenty per cent.” 

“T had rather my wife,” said Randolph, bit- 
terly, “should make a living in any other way 
but one, than that!” 

Being a confirmed old bachelor, the remark 
was not less comical than severe. 

A sporting friend was once relating an ad- 
venture, which occurred on the part of another 
hunter he had fallen in with, on the banks of 
the Potomac: “ The man,” he said, “had fol- 
lowed a large flock of canvas-back until they 
entered a cove, and secreted himself behind a 
log, to await an opportunity to get a large num- 
ber in range. After waiting in the cold for some 
time, and finding a fair chance to place his gun 
over the log to take rest, and just as he had | 
taken sight, and was ready to pull trigger, what 


* The merchants,” said he, ‘‘ have two | 


steamer is waiting to convey passengers, when 
| his friend calls upon him : 
| ‘Mr. Randolph,” he says, “in the name of 
| Heaven, what is the matter? Do you know 
| that it is nearly ten o’clock, and that the steam- 
boat waits for nobody’ Why, you are not even 
| dressed !” 
| “can’t helpit, sir,” replied he. “I’m all con- 
| fusion this morning: every thing goes wrong ; 
| even my memory has gone a-wool-gathering. | 
/am just writing a farewell-address to my con- 
| stituents, and I’ve forgotten the exact words of 
| a quotation from the Bible, which I want to use, 
| and as I always quote correctly, I can not close 
| my letter until I find the passage ; but, strange 
| to say, I forget both the chapter and verse. I nev- 
er was at fault before, sir. What shail I do?” 
| “Do you remember any part of the quota- 
| tion?” asked his friend: “ perhaps I can assist 
| you with the rest.” 
| “It begins,” said he, “ with ‘How have | 
loved thee, oh ;’ but, for the life of me, | 
can’t recollect the next words. Oh, my head! 
my head! There, do you take the Bible, and 
| run over that page, while I am writing the re- 
| mainder of my address.” 
*“* My dear sir,” was the reply, “ you have no 
| time to do this now: let us take letter, Bible, 
| and all on board the steamer, where you will 
| have enough time to find the passage you want, 
before we reach the packet.” 

After a good deal of hesitation and reluctance, 
|and much expostulation, the proposition was 

agreed to. 
| A rather cruel test of the affection of his serv- 
ant John was tried on the occasion referred to. 
| John had in some way offended his master that 
morning ; and, as h¢ was preparing the trunks, 
Mr. Randolph said to him: 

“Finish that trunk at once, John, and take it 
down to the steam-boat; and, on your return, 
| take passage in the Philadelphia boat ; and when 
| you get to Philadelphia, call on Mr. . in 
Arch-street, and tell him that I have sailed; 
then go on to Baltimore, and call on Mr. 
in Monument-place, and say that I shall write 
to him from London ; thence proceed to Wash- 
ington, pack up the trunks at my lodgings, take 
them with you to Roanoke, and report yourself 
to my overseer.” 

After a pause, he added, in a sarcastic tone : 

“ Now, John, you have heard my commands ; 





should he see but another long gun, directly | but you need not obey them, unless you choose 
opposite, aiming at the same object! He had | to do so. You can, if you prefer it, when you 
barely time to drop down behind the log, before | arrive in Philadelphia, call on the Manumission 
away blazed the other sportsman, the whole | Society, and they will make you free; and | 
charge coming into the log behind which he | shall never look after yout Do you hear, sir?” 
was—” This unjust aspersion of John’s love, was too 

“ Lying!” said Mr. Randolph, suddenly fin- | much for the faithful fellow : his cheek swelled, 
ishing the sentence, to the great amazement of | his lip quivered, his eyes filled—and he replied, 
the company. | in great agitation : 
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“ Massa John, this is too hard! I don’t de- 
serve it! You know I love you better than 
any body else; and you know you will find me 
at Roanoke when you come back !” 

“] felt my blood rising,” says Mr. Randolph's 
friend, ‘‘ and could not avoid saying : 

“Well, Mr. Randolph, I could not have be- 
lieved this, if I had not seen it. I thought you 
had more compassion for your slaves. Surely, 
you are unjust in this case: you have punished 
him severely enough by leaving him behind you, 
without hurting his feelings. You have made 
the poor fellow cry, Mr. Randolph.” 

“What!” said he, with true emotion, “ does 
he shed tears 1” 

“He does,” I replied, “‘ and you may see them 
yourself.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Randolph, “he shall go 
with me! John, take down your baggage ; and 
let us forget what has passed.” 

““T was irritated, sir,” he added, turning to 
me; “‘ and I thank you for the rebuke.” 

Thus ended this singular scene between Ran- 
dolph and his servant. John instantly bright- 
ened up—soon forgot his master’s anger—and 
in a very few moments was on his way to the 
boat, perfectly happy. 

Mr. Randolph was not twenty-five years of 
age when he was first elected to Congress ; and 
when he appeared at the speaker’s table, and 
the roll was called to take the oath of office, the 
speaker, surprised at his youthful appearance, 
said to him : 

“ Are you old enough, Sir, to be eligible?” 

“* Ask my constituents !”’ was all the satisfac- 
tion that was afforded the speaker. 

In his first speech, on a resolution for reducing 
the army, Mr. Randolph applied the term “ rag- 
amuffins” to the soldiery in general. On the 
following night, while he was seated in the front 
row of a box at the theatre, in company with 
some fellow-members of the House, two officers 
of the army, in an adjoining box, just before the 
curtain rose, began to vociferate to the orches- 
tra, “ Play up, you d—d ragamuffins !” and re- 
peated it at intervals during the performance. 
Mr. Randolph's friends apprehending personal 
insult to him, sat closely on each side of him, 
and put him on his guard. At the close of the 
play, as they rose to depart, Mr. Randolph felt 
some one seize him by the hair from behind, and 
give him a violent pull that nearly brought him 
down upon the seat. Turning suddenly round, 
he found the two officers standing close by ; 
when he asked : 

“ Which of these two d—d rascals did that ?” 

No answer was returned; and his friends, 
taking him between them, retired without mol- 
estation. Mr. Randolph appealed to the Presi- 
dent in relation to the outrage; and the affair 
was sent before the House by Mr. Adams ; when 
the affair was investigated by a committee, and 
finally tacitly dropped, as not implying a suffi- 
cient “breach of privilege” to be a matter of 
legislation. 

On one occasion the House was called upon 





to elect a clerk, in place of a previous incumben 
who had deceased. A Mr. Vanzandt, his head- 
clerk, well acquainted with the duties of the 
office, was nominated, and, on the first ballot, 
came within four votes of being elected. Ran- 
dolph, previous to the second ballot, came in, 
and delivered a severe phillipic against him, 
charging him with having listened through th 
key-hole of the door, when the House was in 
secret session, and afterward revealing what he 
had heard. There was not a word of truth in 
the charge, as subsequently clearly appeared ; 
but when the candidate approached Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s seat, to offer some explanations, he rude- 
ly ordered him away. After the poor fellow was 
rejected, and his prospects, and those of an 
amiable family ruined, it turned out that private 
feeling had dictated Mr. Randolph's course, the 
man being a protegé of a member whom Mr. 
Randolph regarded as an enemy. 

Mr. Randolph, it is well known, during his 
whole active life despised gaming, and almost 
hated the very sight of a gambler, or, as he al- 
ways phrased them, “black-legs.” Perhaps this 
aversion may have arisen from the following 
fact, which is early recorded of him : 

“On one occasion, he made one of a party at 
a club, where the game of ‘loo’ was introdu- 
ced. The stake played for was considerable, the 
limit being not less than one or two hundred 
dollars. Among the company was a rough-look- 
ing man, a sea-captain. Mr. Randolph “ stood 
his hand :” he was followed by the captain, of 
whom he asked whether he had money enough 
to make good the ‘ board’ if he lost. The captain, 
not a little angry, pulled out an old rusty pocket- 
book, well lined with large bank-notes, and the 
play proceeded—the stakes all the while increas- 
ing. While the captain and Mr. Randolph were 
competitors for a stake of eighty dollars, the cap- 
tain arose, and, striking his fist upon the table, 
asked whether he was able to make the stake 
good if he lost? Randolph, much chagrined, 
admitted that he was not quite able to do it, but 
he asked to leave the room and get the money. 
But this request was decided as “ against the 
rules.” He threw down the cards, quitted the 
room in disgust, and never afterward played a 
game in his life. 

The account of the duel with Mr. Clay has 
appeared in a previous number. Mr. Randolph 
fought another duel when young, with a brother- 
student at a Virginia college, injuring him for 
life. He came very near fighting another with 
a Mr. Eppes, of Congress, but it “‘ ended in 
smoke,” although Mr. Randolph obtained a pair 
of celebrated hair-triggers by express from Bal- 
timore, engaged a surgeon from the same place, 
and, under the drilling of a first-rate shot, 
practiced two hours a day. about the woods, on 
the turnpike to the northeast of the capital, 
insomuch that it was dangerous to pass, from 
the frequent whizzing of balls. But with all 
this, and the picking of rare flints, drying and 
inspecting, grain by grain, of ‘“‘ London dueling 
powder,” on a sheet of white paper, and choor- 
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ing nicely-fitting bullets, nothing further came ' 


of the hostile demonstration. 


That Mr. Randolph led, in the main, a wretch- 


ed and lonely life, may be inferred from the uni- 
form tenor of his biographies and his letters. 
In a letter to the late Francis S. Key, of Balti- 
more, a life-time friend, and author of “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” Randolph writes in 
1819: 

“Once, of all the books of Holy Writ, the 
Psalms were my especial aversion; but, thanks | 
be to Gop, they have long constituted with me 
a favorite portion of that treasury of wisdom ! 
Many passages seem ‘ written right at me.’ It | 
is there that I find my sins and sorrows depicted | 
by a fellow-sinner and fellow-sufferer ; and there, | 
too, I find consolation. I chiefly read the ver- | 
sion in the Book of Common Prayer, and mine 
is scored and marked from one end to the other. 
‘Why art thou so heavy, oh my sour !—and | 
why art thou so disquieted within me! O put 
thy trust in Gop, for I will yet give Him thanks, 
which is the help of my countenance, and my 
Gop!” 

Speaking of the “ Frank Key,” to whom this 
letter was addressed, Mr. Randolph says: 

“ His whole life is spent in endeavoring to do 
good for his unhappy fellow men. The result 
is, that he enjoys a tranquillity of mind, a sun- 
shine of the soul, that all the Alexanders of 
the earth can neither confer nor take away. 
This is a state to which J can’ never attain. I 
have made up my mind to suffer like a man con- 
demned to the wheel or the stake. 


‘“* Here I am yearning after the society of some 
one who is not merely indifferent to me, and 
condemned day after day, to a solitude like 


Robinson Crusoe’s. But each day brings my 
captivity and exile nearer to their end. This 
letter is written as children whistle in the dark, 
to keep themselves from being afraid. I dare 
not look upon the blank and waste of the heart 
within! Dreary, desolate, dismal—there is no 
word in our language that can express the utter 
misery of my life. J drag on like a tired cap- 
tive at the end of a slave-chain in an African 
coffle. I go because I must.” 

“ T have been all my life,” he writes elsewhere, 
“ the creature of impulse, the sport of chance, 
the victim of my own uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable sensations.” 

A lady, whose apartment was immediately 
under that of Mr. Randolph's, writes that she 
“never waked in the night that she did not 
hear him moving about, sometimes striding 
across the floor, and exclaiming, ‘ Macheth hath 
murdered sleep! ‘ Macbeth hath murdered sleep!” 
She has known him to have his horse saddled in 
the dead of night and ride over the plantation 
with loaded pistols " 

We now proceed to a consideration of Mr. 
Randolph’s characteristics as an orator, and the 
closing scenes of his life : 

As an orator, he was animated, clear, and dis- 
tinct; his delivery was forcible, his language 


| ately long for the body. 





pure, his words select and strictly grammatical, 


and his order and arrangement lucid and har 
monious. He retaliated with terrible retribution 
upon those who mis-stated his positions or treat- 
ed him with personalities. He was more effi- 


| cient in putting down than in building up, yet 


there were some important measures for whieb 


| the nation was indebted to his successful de 


fense. His personal appearance was peculiar 
He retained both a part of the external appear 
ance of his Indian descent (remotely from Po 
cahontas) as well as of its vengeful passions 
His color was tawny; he was very strait, and 
walked like an Indian, with one foot placed on 
a strait line before the other. When he was 
seated at his desk he appeared below the mid- 
dle size, but when he rose he seemed to unjoint 
or unfold himself, and when erect stood nearly 
six feet high, his lower limbs being disproportion- 
His head was small, 
his hair light, worn long, and tied behind : his 
eyes were black and piercing, his mouth hand- 
some, but with a somewhat puerile look, his 
chin rather pointed, smooth, and beardless ; his 
hands small, and fingers long and tapering. His 
voice was clear, loud, and sonorous, and almost 
as fine as a female’s, and in his extemporaneous 
efforts, in which he excelled, his action was per- 
fectly suited to his expression. His dress was 
that of the old Virginia gentleman. He wore 
white top-boots, with drab or buck-skin small- 
clothes, and sometimes gaiters, and, although 
always neat, he was generally plain in his ap- 
pearance, and had no ambition to conform to 
any prevalent fashion. In the social circle, he 
was as brilliant and original as on the floor of 
Congress, charming all hearers by the variety 
and flow of his conversation. 

On his way to Philadelphia, where he died, 
as will presently appear, Mr. Randolph passed 
through Washington. While tarrying for a 
brief space in the capital, he went into the Sen- 
ate Chamber, accompanied by some friends, and 
attendants. He took his seat in the rear of 
Henry Clay, who happened at the time to be 
on his feet, addressing the Senate. 

After taking his seat, he was very weak and 
feeble ; but hearing the tones of his old antag- 
onist’s voice, he roused himself, and said : 

“Raise me up!—I want to hear that voice 
again !" 

When Mr. Clay had concluded his remarks, 
which happened to be very brief, he turned 
round to see from what quarter that singular 
voice proceeded. 

Seeing Mr. Randolph, and that he was in a 
dying condition, Mr. Clay left his place, and 
went to speak to him. As he approached, Mr. 
Randolph said to one of the gentlemen with him : 

“ Raise me up!” 

As Mr. Clay approached and offered his 
hand, he said : 

“Mr. Randolph, let me hope that you are 
better, Sir.” 

“No, Sir!’ replied Randolph, with great 
feeling, ‘I am a dying man, Sir; and I came 
here expressly to have this interview with you '” 
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They grasped each other's hands, and—parted, | Lime-street, Liverpool ; and although every one 
never to meet again ! | in that great ante-room of England is always in 
Mr. Randolph passed on to Philadelphia, and | a hurry to go somewhere or do something, the 
placed himself under the competent medical | | oddity of the different offers struck my friend, 
hands of the celebrated Dr. Parish, one of the | and positively arrested his steps. 
most eminent of the medical célébrités of the| The speaker was a young child, distinguish- 
“* Quaker City” at that period.» After many al- | able from the other boys who invariably haunt 
ternations of doubt and hope as to his case, and | these purlieus, by a more refined and far more 
very many exhibitions of the strange and erratic | desolate look. They were poverty-stricken 
characteristics of himself by himself, he was | enough, and their tattered clothes shook in the 








found to be approaching the end of his brilliant | 


though erratic life. The ‘last scene of all, 
closing this eventful history,’ is best given in 
the words of one of his biographers : 

“He now made his preparations to die. He | 
directed John to bring him his father’s breast- | 
button: he then directed him to place it in the | 
bosom of his shirt. It was an old-fashioned, 


large-sized gold stud. John placed it in the | 


button-hole of the shirt-bosom ; but in order to 
arrange it completely, there was required a cor- 
responding hole upon the opposite side : 

“Get a knife!” said he, hurriedly: “ get a 
knife : cut one !” 

A napkin was now called for, and placed by 
his faithful servant, John, over his breast. 

For a short time he lay perfectly quiet, with 
his eyes closed. 
claimed : 

“* Remorse !—Remorse!—REMORSE!”’ It 
was thrice repeated—the last time at the top of 
his voice, and with great agitation. Presently | 
he cried out : 

“* Let me see the word! Get a Dictionary !— | 
let tne see the word !” 


The Doctor picked up one of his cards, on | 


which was inscribed “ Randolph of Roanoke,” 
and asked : 

“ Shall I write it on this card?” 

“ Yes,” replied Randolph ; “ nothing could 
be more proper.” 

The word “ Remorse” was then written in 


pencil. He took the card in a hurried manner, | 


and fastened his eyes on it with great intensity. 


““ Write it on the back!" he exclaimed. It | 


was so done, and handed to him again. He 
was extremely agitated : 

“ Remorse !”’ said he, ** you have no idea what 
it is; you can form no idea of it... . 


word,” which was accordingly done. 

" What am I to do with the card!” inquired | 
the Doctor. 

“ Keep it—put it in your pocket—take care 
of it—when I am dead, look at it !—look at it!” 

An hour after, at the age of sixty years, all 
that was mortal of “ Joun Ranpoiru of Roan- 
oke” was hushed in death! 


THE LITTLE FRENCH BEGGARS. 
& ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
'LL clean your boots, sir, stand on my head, 
and sing you a French song for a half-penny 
--only, please do, sir.” 
These words were addressed to a gentleman 
who 5 hastening past the railway station in 
Vor. V.—No. 28.—M » 


He suddenly rose up, and ex- | 


Let John | 
take your pencil, and draw a line under the | 


wind ; but still they were hale, sturdy varlets, 
| you could fancy that each had some cellar or 
| garret to call a home, some rough mother to 
| look after them and box their ears, some one 
| to fly to in case of need. But this poor little 
| Petitioner had a hopeless, despondent expres- 
| sion—you could see his loneliness, and also 
that he was unused to and terrified by it. Dirty 
as he was, his skin looked as if it had once been 
_ washed ; his hair had not the matted appearance 
| which proclaimed it “unconscious of a comb,” 
| and his poor thin blouse, torn as it was, was still 
' drawn to meet his waist with a certain air which 
distinguished it from his companions’ ragged jack- 
ets. Companions! alas! for him they were 
| not companions, they were rivals—enemies who 
considered him a trespasser on their ground, and 
had therefore set aside their own private quar 
| rels to make common cause against the foreign 
ers ; for the poor, young, and helpless child had 
| another, yet weaker, dependent on him; and 
this feeling gave a sort of staid dignity to his 
manner, which would have been ludicrous under 
any other circumstances. 

My friend did not require a second glance to 
reveal this to him ; for a little girl, as woebegone 
| as the boy, stood near him, carefully holding a 
| blacking-bottle and a box or two of lucifer 

matches, evidently their stock in trade. Mr. 

Langton at once yielded up his foot; and the 
| boy, first carefully turning up his customer’s 
trousers far beyond the encroachments of the 
blacking, washing his brushes, he began his 
| work most scientifically, while the girl joined 
her voice to his in the well-known strain, ‘‘ Mou- 
| rons pour la Patrie.” Their accent was unde- 
niably Parisian, and their childish music seemed 
likely to attract the attention of others, when 
their competitors, apparently checking this “ Free 
Trade” and appreciation of foreign goods, had 
recourse to a most cruel stratagem to drive them 
off the field. One of the other lads, pretending 
to be running heedlessly along, pushed against 
the girl, and knocked both the bottle and matches 
out of her hands. This was total ruin to the 
poor little traders ; the girl burst into bitter sobs, 
while her partner, in a fit of rage and indignation, 
forgot not only his customer, but the halfpenny 
he had so nearly earned, and boldly rushed on 
the aggressors. Shame to say, the others lost 
all ghought of fair play, and would have fallen 
three or four to one on the Frenchman had not 
Mr. Langton interfered and quickly dispersed 
them. The girl’s distress was extreme; fear 
for her protector, terror of their cowardly foes, 
and self-reproach for this, to them, irreparable 


| 
| 
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loss, were united in almost heart-breaking agony. 
The sobs became hysterical, and could not be 
suppressed, even at the sight of a whole shilling, 
the gift of their munificent customer. 

“Mais tais toi, Alice,” cried the boy; “ see, 
I am not hurt, and look at this, c’est plus qu’une 


‘piece de vingt sous—I can buy some bread to- 


night.” 

“T am not hungry now, mon frére ; but those 
wicked boys, oh! they will come again—Mon- 
sieur will not be there, and you will be killed 


like papa. We shall die—we shall die. Oh! | 


let us go away, let us go back to Paris—Mdlle. 
Delaine will help us.” 

“ Do not say that again, Alice ; please do not ; 
you know mamma made us promise we would 
come here—there, kiss me, do not ery so. See, 
Monsieur is waiting, and I have not stood on my 
head yet,” 

The next moment the active boy had perform- 


promised “buttee” was now sprinkled with 
sugar on Alice’s especial behalf, and she vol- 
unteered to “ wring out the boy’s beat and the 
rest of their fal-lals, that they might be clean 
next morning.” 

Her services were now quite disinterested, 
without a thought of profit; none but those 
who go among the poor know how nobly gen. 
erous they are to each other; had Mr. Langton 
withdrawn his promised aid, the children would 
still have found an active friend in this needy, 
hard-working woman. She knew not even their 
names ; they were too exhausted to bear much 
questioning ; it was sufficient for her to feel that 
they were motherless, and in want; and when, 
reveling in the unaccustomed luxuries of warmth 
and cleanliness, they fell asleep in her share of 
her hard and only bed, she never grudged them 
the night’s rest she thus relinquished for their 
sake. 





ed the promised feat; but Mr. Langton felt so} Mr. Langton called early next morning, ac- 
interested by the short dialogue he had over- | companied by his sister; but, early as it was, 
heard, and Alice’s uncontrollable distress, that | the children were up and about, their clean 
he could not leave them; so desiring them to clothes as neatly put on as rags could be, and 
follow him, he led the way to an humble eat- | their skins shining with soap and scrubbing. 
ing-house adjoining the railway. | “Well, sir, look at ’em now,” cried Mrs 
Both children were now sobbing loudly; for | Davis; “if your misses could ha’ seen ‘em 
the boy, alarmed at his sister’s state, and affected | yesterday she wouldn’t know ’em now; and 
by Mr. Langton’s kind voice and manner, could | such good little things, too: Alice would not 
no longer restrain his own agitation. The cour- touch her buttees till her brother had had some 
age which had hitherto sustained and enabled | too; and as for the little chap, it’s a pity he has 


him to cheer his charge, gave way before a such an outlandish name—why he went out and 


friendly tone ; and now that he seemed to have | bought some blacking with the shilling as you 
found the protector so necessary to his age, he | give him, sir, and has been a cleaning of all our 


was again the trembling, timid child. | shoes, while Alice set herself down to my knit- 
It was some time before the efforts of their | ting just like a little woman. Poor lambs! 
new friend, seconded by those of a very kind- | they’ve been well cared for in their day ; I hope 
hearted landlady, at all restored them to calm- | they’re not dark, coming from those benighted 
ness. ‘“‘ Poor dears, I’ll be moidered with their | furren parts. They was saying some prayers, 
hooting—they're juist clemmed, I’m thinking. | but I couldn’t make out their language.” 
Must I give ’em some tea and a buttee bread and The children’s simple story was now soon 
butter, sir?” | elicited. Their father, Sebastian Vernet, was, 
““ Well, do my good woman ; and if you could | as his name denoted, a Frenchman ; their mo- 
take them in for to-night, [ should be very glad ; | ther, however, was English ; she had gone over 
here is something for their expenses. I will call | to Paris with the family with whom she was 
to-morrow to see about them—here is my card. | living as lady's maid. In the large Parisian 
What could bring them here ?” | houses or hotels, people of all ranks dwell; and 
“Thank’ee, sir, I'll be loike to know, too, while the Milord Anglais may be found on the 
what ails them. I wouldn’t mind giving them | first floor, workmen of all ranks occupy the 
a shake-down for a night or sc ; indeed, I'd be higher stories and garrets. Thus the attics of 
loike to do it, my master ‘ud never forgive me | a tall French house do the work of our back 
if I went to turn ’em out at this time o’ night ; streets, and the poor are in some degree com- 
but I'll pop ’em into the pan-mug, to sunt ’em | pensated for the toilsome labor of climbing five 





down fust—them furreners is so dirty.” 

“Oh, ma’am! oh, please, madame, will you 
let us wash! Will you wash Alice, madame? 
Nobody has washed her since mamma did. May 
we undress and be washed before we eat! 
Oh, sir, how good you are to us!—now you 
will see how gentille Alice is.” 

“ Gentecl—ay, indeed, poor dear, she’s come 
o’ decent folk. See, sir, these things were never 
made for a beggar’s bairn.” 

Mrs. Davis was now more interested than 
ever in the strangers, for their unfeigned delight 
in their ablutions won her cleanly heart. The 


| or six flights of stairs, by breathing a purer air. 
_and being exempted from the noisome scenes of 
| an English alley. It so happened that Sebastian 
| Vernet had a room in the same house with Alice 
Evans’ master; and, as is not unfrequent, the 
servants of many of the families lodging there 
had no bedrooms on the same floors with their 
respective employers. In this manner Alice 
j and Vernet became near neighbors, and often 
met on the stairs. The young Englishwoman 
was pretty; the Frenchman smart, well-made, 
and quite disposed to make the most of any 
| aypuienaiay presented to him; he was enabled 
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to render some trifling assistance to Alice ; this 
brought on an acquaintance—his attentions re~ 
doubled, and in due course of time they married. 
It was not at all a bad match on either side: 
Sebastian Vernet was a good workman at a 
fancy trade, and in constant employ; while | “come here, it is so funny—papa has stopped 
Alice Evans, who had but one relation in the | an omnibus, and made every body get out— 
world—an old aunt at Liverpool—had saved a | there is an old woman scolding so, but they 
little money, and was a neat, industrious, lov- | all laugh at her ; the conducteur is helping them 
ing woman, a treasure to any man. Her master |—they have taken the horses out, and laid it 
and mistress were very fond of her, and made | across the street.” 
her many presents when she left them; they, “See, now, mon frére,” continued his sister, 
too, came from Liverpool, and they bade her, | “‘ they are cutting down the trees—oh ! the poor 
trees. What is papa going to do?” 


should she ever want assistance, to apply to 
“* Make a barricade, to be sure, Alice. 


them without scruple. | 

For many years this promise was merely re- | les tyrans! we shall all be free now. 
called as a proof of honest service, of which she | France! vive la liberté! Are you not glad?” 
and her husband were deservedly proud. She | “Glad! Oh, heaven, Sebastian! my chil- 
heard once or twice from Mrs. Stubbs and the | dren—my poor precious children! There will 


young ladies ; but besides the fear of appearing | be fighting—they will kill your father.” 
intrusive, the trouble of writing a letter hota, 


“No, no, mamma, those aristocrats will not 
naturally great to a nearly uneducated person. | kill him, they can not—he is so brave, he will 
She was very happy, her husband was all she | not let them ; besides, I can fight too. Do not 
could desire, kind to her, affectionate to their | cry, dear mamma; do not cry, Alice—I will 
two children. He was but seldom out of work, | take care of you—lI will fight for papa and la 
and they had already saved money ; but little, it | patrie.”’ 

is true, still it was something; and she herself | ‘ There! papa sees us,” cried the little girl, 
found time to teach the children, and keep up | “he is smiling at us; oh! do look, mamma— 
their English. The only cloud on her sunny | do come, he beckons and nods.” 

life arose from her husband's political and relig- | Jt was his last look—they never again saw 
ious feelings ; the first, though he was an en- | him alive. 

thusiastic republican, would not have disturbed | Madame Vernet had hastened to the windows 
her much, but the other gave her great pain. | at her little girl’s appeal, and well it was for 
What though her children were educated in her | them she did so. As she reached the balcony, 
faith, Sebastian never thought of these things: | she saw a troop of soldiers scouring along at 
he never accompanied them to their church ; his | the end of the street, and driving all before them. 
voice never mingled in their devotions. This | They were coming toward them, and the deep 





ed by his uniform, was busily directing. Little 
Alice was the first to discover him. ‘‘ See mam- 
ma,” she cried, “ look at papa—whgt is he going 
to do? he is tearing up the paving stones.” 
“Mamma, mamma!” exclaimed her brother ; 


A bas 
Vive la 














serious want of congeniality had not struck her 
during their courtship; but when her babes first 
lisped their innocent prayer, it was sad to the 
mother’s mind to feel that they raised no re- 
sponsive echo in their father’s heart. This was 
the “one thing needful,” without which “all 
was naught” to her. 

Time, however, passed rapidly on, and Alice, 
even with this great drawback, was a happy 
woman, when the eventful February of 1848 


arrived. Sebastian Vernet flew to arms, of | 


course, with the rest of the workmen. His 
children at first clapped their hands for joy when 
they saw their father seize his arms, and don the 
smart uniform he wore when occasionally sum- 
moned to take his turn of duty as a National 
Guard; but their ecstasies ceased at the sight 
of their mother’s tears ; and when, after vainly 
trying to stop her husband, she fainted on their 
little landing, they at once perceived that some- 
thing awful was impending. 

There is often such a false love of glory in- 
culeated in the French heart from its earliest 
throb, that terrified a8 they were, the children 
dried their tears on hearing the drums beat at a 


| groan of execration from the insurgents assem- 
| bled at the barricade beneath her, told of an ap- 
'proaching struggle. She had barely time to 
| withdraw the children from their exposed sitva- 
| tion, when shots were heard spattering in all 
directions. Some persons fired on the troops 
from the floor above the Vernets. A well di- 
rected volley was returned—the mother and 
children crouched under the bed while the bul- 
lets whistled around. 

There was a momentary cessation. Madden- 
ed by suspense, the poor woman again ventured 
to the window, for her husband was g the 
combatants. She was seen—the soldiers were in- 
furiated at the cowardly attacks made on them 

| from the sheltering houses ; her sex proved no 
| protection to her—she was fired at, and fell back 
mortally wounded. 

‘Bhe children, whoshad followed her, clinging 
to her gown, vainly strove to raise her, to stanch 
the blood slowly trickling from the tiny wound 
below her bosom—strange that a parent’s life 

| should escape from so small an outlet! She 
knew her doom—she knew, too, the full extent 
| of their misery ; in that brief glance she had 








distance, and clambered to their window to be | seen their father dragged from the fray dying, 
scared by the active change below. The street, | if not already dead. She knew that she was a 
lately so gay, though quiet, was now filled by a | widow, that they were doubly orphaned. Their 
tremendous mob, whom Sebastian, distinguish- | destitution raised her above grief*-vanquished 
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for a while even Death itself. She wasted no 
words in useless lamentation ; and her calmness 
deceived, efen while it awed, her children. 
“ Listen to me, my darlings,” she said, ‘ you 
must not loose one word—I am afraid to speak : | 
Sebastian, if I die, and your father does not re- | 
turn to you, you must go with your sister to 
England—to Liverpool, remember ; you will find 
friends at these two addresses. You must not, 
live here—there is no fighting in my country, | 
avd you are almost an Englishman, you know. 
Promise me you will do this—promise me you | 
will net stay in Paris, where they have murder- | 
ed your poor father and mother—promise me you | 
will see your priest in England, and always do as 
he bids you—-no church, no peace, no happiness. | 
And you, Alive, you must do all your brother | 
wishes : we have no relations here—no friends 
but in happy England. Go, go, my children, my 
blessed, darling children, go from this dreadful 
place. Love each other—love your God.” 

She sank back, but the mother could not die , 
without a fierce struggle; again her will con- 
quered nature, and retarded the fatal moment. 
The gray hue of death was fast creeping on her ; 
her voice was choked with an inward hemorr- 
hage, but she made them reiterate their pro- 


mises; she told them where to find her ready | 
money, and in what bank their little store was 
accumulating. The solemnity of the moment | 
ripened their childish intellect, and the boy felt | 
what he was saying when he pledged himself to | 
his mother, and swore to be his sister's protector. 
He was barely ten, she three years younger ; but 


the mother saw she could confide in them, and 
in their mutual love and obedience, and that con- 
viction must have softened her last moments. | 
As our informants were these very children, | 
and their knowledge of the leading events was na- | 
turally confused, exaggerated and imperfect, we | 
had some difficulty in understanding that part of 
the story to which they were not eye-witnesses. | 
Some days elapsed before they were assured | 
of their father's fate ; their rank was so very | 
humble, they had no near relations, and their | 
few friends were both powerless and engrossed | 
by their own troubles. The revolution brought 
many evils to the working man, among which | 
the failure of the Savings’ Banks was not the | 
least. Every one was busy, no one had time | 
to sympathize with another, and beyond a few 
immediate offers of assistance nothing was done 
for the orphans. Their furniture was seized for | 
rent, whether justly or not who can tell?’ When | 
universal ruin strides along, few pause to be 
charitable. Their parent# were buried ; avery 
small sum was placed in their hands by the 
concierge who had hitherto managed their affairs 
for them, am! Sebastian was told it was all that 
was left for them. The kind priest who had | 
been called in to visit them talked of placing | 
them in some charitable establishment ; but the | 
boy remembered his mother’s last words, he | 


Havre. They contrived to make their way there ; 
had they been older they would have been stop- 
ped for want of passports, but none could sus 
pect such infants. At Havre their pitiful story, 
and foreign, though good English, touched the 
heart of the sailors of a Newcastle collier, who 
gave them a free passage to Shields. It was 


| no slight task for them to make their way south- 


wards to Liverpool even now ; but they effect- 
ed it, though they had come to their last shil- 
ling ere they reached the town. 

And there all their hopes were disappointed : 
on attempting’ to find their mother’s aunt, there 
was not a vestige of her house left: the very 
street had been swept away, rased from the 
ground, to make room for a railroad. The chil- 
dren had but one more friend: with much diffi- 
culty they discovered Mr. Stubbs’ address, and 
then were driven from his door—the servant 
who opened it was in a bad humor, and would 
give no encouragement to beggars, and truly 
their dirty haggard looks warranted his suppo- 
sition. Even then the brave Sebastian did not 
despair, his sister was dependent on him. Com. 
batting his hunger, and, what was even worse, 
Alice’s, he laid out his last coin in procuring 


| the scanty stock in trade with which he first 


attracted Mr. Langton’s attention. But the 
business he attempted, though successful in 
Paris, was then unknown here; no one would 
patronize him, and he had also to endure the 
ill-will of a crowd of idle boys. Still his sturdy 


| spirit kept him up ; he sang, he made Alice sing, 


sing for bread to save them from starvation, and 
had already gained a few pence when he met 


| my friend. 


There is but little to add: a reference to Mr 
Stubbs proved the truth of a great part of their 
story ; letters were exchanged with one or two 
persons in Paris, the Stubbs were generously 
active, nor was Mr. Langton behind liand. The 
missing aunt also was found; she was in com- 
fortable circumstances for her station, and glad- 
ly took charge of her niece’s orphans. Though 
so few years have elapsed, Sebastian is already 
earning a livelihood in a better business than 
that of shoe-black ;-whiie Alice, who was at 
once received by Mrs. Stubbs as playmate and 
companion to her little girl, that she might thus 
acquire a correct French accent, will shortly be 
placed in a good school, to enable her to sup- 
port herself intime. The brother and sister are 
as fondly united as in their bitter adversity, and 
have never forgotten their mother’s last words, 
* Love each other; trust in God, and He will 
protect you. He will be a father to the father- 
less, a shield to the oppressed. Love Him; for 
He is merciful, He is Love.” 


THE ANT, OR EMMET. 
A LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Pte wrest we should be sorry, indeed, to 
imagine for a moment that either sluggards 


knew that open resistance was impossible at | or fools were to be found among the number 
his age, so that same night he and Alice stole of our readers, we are disposed to think that 
from their ‘lodgings, and set out on foot for there are none, however wise and industrious 








they may be, who could not derive profit as well 
as pleasure from learning something of the wis- 
dom and fore-thought, as well as the readiness 
to assist each other, which has been implanted 
in those tiny insects by the Almighty Creator 
of all things. We shall, therefore, proceed 
forthwith to furnish a true and simple account 
of their little community. 

Ants belong to tnat class of insects denomin- 
ated Hymenoptera ; that is, insects having four 
membraneous, unequal wings, the two pair of 
which are hooked together. Our readers, how- 
ever, will bear in mind, that ants are divided 
into three classes—male, female, and neuter. 
The two former of these are alone furnished 
with wings ; and, as they form but a small pro- 
portion of the entire community, they will not 
be surprised if those with which they are best 





acquainted are wingless. Besides this, when 
the females become queens, or mothers of new 
establishments, they invariably divest themselves | 
of their wings, and pass the remainder of their | 
time at home, never wandering from the nest. 
fs not this a hint to mothers on their duty of | 
staying at home, and not delegating their ma- 
ternal authority to others? There are a great 
variety of ants known to the naturalist. Some- | 
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they are seen carrying to their nests being in- 
tended for i liate « ption. Foreign 
ants, on the contrary, are active all the year 
round, and, food being scarce in the autumn 
and winter, they are obliged to lay by a store, in 
order to provide forits exigencies. Our readers 
will not fail to remember this very important 
distinction. We now purpose giving an account 
of some of the most remarkable of both descrip- 
tions. We shall commence with the common 
brown ant, one of the most generally known of 
the home species. 

The common brown ants are little more than 
the twelfth of an inch in length. Their nests 
are constructed in stories nearly half an inch 
high. They vary in height, consisting some- 
times of no less than twenty stories. These 
stories are not horizontal, but follow the slope 
of the ant-hill, lying one over another, to the 
ground-floor, which communicates with the sub- 
teranean apartments, which, being much cooler 
than the upper regions, are generally used as 
nurseries during the very hot season, while, in 
rainy weather, the young ones are conveyed to 
the upper parts. Each story consists of a 
number of small rooms and halls, as well as of 
long narrow galleries, or corridors, which are 





times they are distinguished by their size and | used as a medium of general communication. All 
color, but more generally by the manner in| the working ants are employed in constructing 
which they construct their nests. Thus, we | the nests, which, as the number of young ones 
hear of black ants, white ants, and brown ants, | increase, is proportionably enlarged, so that 





and, again, of mason ants, carpenter ants, wood | 
ants, &c. The queen ant, like the queen bee, 
lays all the eggs. These are at first so small as 
to be scarcely perceptible with the naked eye. 
Each one, as soon as laid, is taken charge of by | 
a worker, or neuter ant, and carried to the place 
prepared for it, where it is constantly turned, | 
until it assumes the pupa state. In cold 
weather, the eggs are taken to the interior of | 
the nest ; while in fine warm weather they are | 
laid outside it for a few hours in the day. 
In the pupa state they look exceedingly like | 
grains of corn, for which indeed, they were con- | 
stantly mistaken by early entomologists, who | 
even went so far as to say that the workers | 
nibbled off the ends of the corn, to prevent it | 
sprouting! A more careful examination would 
have shown that this was merely the workers as- 
sisting the pupa to break the integuments by | 
which they had been surrounded. This is gen- 
erally done at the end of a few weeks, after 
which they make their appearance as larve. 
We have spoken of the queen ant. It would, 
perhaps, have been more correct to have desig- | 
nated her as the mother, her power. being far 
more limited than that of the queen bee. In- 
deed, strictly speaking, ant-hives are republics— 
each individual having their own special office, 
and each performing it with assiduous diligence, 
Between those ants which are indigenous to 
Europe, and their foreign relatives, there are 
many and important differences, the principal of 
which are, that European ants hypernate, or 
sleep during the winter months, and, conse- 





quently, never lay by a store of food, all that 


they have not an idle life. Unlike bees, ants do 
not work in concert, neither do they always ap- 
pear to follow any particular plan ; which often 
causes them additional trouble, as one worker 
constantly finds himself interfering with the 
operations of another. Such a circumstance, 
however, does not ruffle their temper ; the last 
comer cheerfully undoes his previous labor, and 
speedily joins the other. 

When a nest has to be formed, each ant car- 
ries between its teeth a little ball .of earth, pre- 
viously collected with its mandible from the 
bottom of its abode. When these are carried 
to the right spot, the ants press hard against 
them in order to fill up the integuments of the 
wall. After tracing out the plan of their dwell- 
ing, by laying here and there the foundation of 
pillars, walls, &e., they gradually raise them 
higher, and higher. When about half an inch 
high, they close them in with a vaulted ceiling. 
They then mount up, and commence another 
story, until the nest is sufficiently large. These 
ants do not make use of any kind of animal se- 
cretion to cement the earth of which their nests 
are formed. They can not, therefore, proceed 
with their work except in damp or rainy weather, 
as in dry weather the earth is too crumbly, and 
would not adhere sufficiently well together. 
Sometimes, when weary of waiting for rain, 
the patient little creatures will excavate the 
ground, until they arrive at earth sufficiently 
damp for their purpose ; and, indeed, they appear 
to be quite as skillful in the formation of their 
subteranean abodes as in those raised above 


ground. 
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Sometimes these ants appear to commence 
their labors according to some pre-conceived idea. 
For instance, should one of them discover a par- 
ticularly favorable spot for commencing opera- 
tions, it will distribute little parcels of earth in 
various directions, working away until the plan 
is sufficiently developed to be understood by its 
companions. When this is the case, they all 
join in the labor with right good-will. 

Another very curious kind of ants are those 
called indiscriminately pismires, hill ants, and 
wood ants; by the latter of these names we 
shall designate them. ‘They are very common 
in the neighborhood of London, and *may be 
easily distinguished from others of the species 
by the dusky black color of the head and the 
lower parts of the body, and the darkish brown 
of the middle. The exterior of their nest is 
formed of every kind of material which they 
can find within a short distance of the intended 
site—straw, grass leaves, twigs of trees, and 
even grains of corn. Their first business is to 
excavate a cavity in the earth ; some of them then 
bring materials, and cover in the entrance ; while 
another detachment mixes up the earth (that had 
previously been thrown up when the foundation 
was being made) with leaves—thus rendering it 
more suitable for building. Here and there open 
spaces are left, which, after the shell or skeleton 
of the building is completed, are converted into 
galleries, which lead to different apartments, and 
which all meet in a large chamber in the centre 
of the nest, which is the favorite residence of 
the ants. The roof is composed of straw, and 


is of a conical form, in order that the rain may 
pour freely off. 

These ants work principally by day, and are 
so fearless, that it is by no means difficult to 


watch their proceedings. Toward night, the 
avenues which, during the day, admit of their 
free ingress and egress, are gradually lessened, 
and at length perfectly closed. This is accom- 
plished by placing little bits of wood at the 
entrances, and then filling up the interstices 
with leaves or straw—in fact, actually blockad- 
ing them. Before the last is thus secured, they 
all retire inside, to repose for the night ; three 
or four, however, remain out, apparently to per- 
form the duty of sentinels. Early every morn- 
ing the avenues are again opened, and the ants 
resume their usual avocations. In rainy weather, 
they remain closed, the entire day, and at any 
time that rain commences they are forthwith 
barricaded. 

The sagacity of these ants is, indeed, truly 
wonderful. A gentleman once observed one of 
them trying to drag along a little bit of wood 
much larger than its own body. After getting 
on pretty well for a time, the poor little fellow 
came to an ascent, and found, to his utter dis- 
may, that it'was too heavy, and that he really 
could not get on: Some of his friends, however, 
who happened to be passing by, came to his as- 
sistance, and, by their united efforts, the piece 
of wood was soon placed on the summit. They 
then left our hero to work by himself, fearing 





that, if they gave him unnecessary assistance, 
they might make him lazy. So on he went, but, 
alas, a fresh difficulty soon presented itself! 
His load was thicker at one end than at the 
other, and, while dragging it along, he incau- 
tiously drew it between two pieces of wood, 
where it remained firmly fixed. He pushed, and 
pushed, but in vain; there it staid. At length 
he went to the other end, dragged it out, tock it 
a.short way round, and soon arrived at his des- 
tination. Could man, with all his boasted rea- 
son, have devised a better expedient? We think 
not. 

The next species which we shall describe, is 
that called the jet ant, or emmet, and sometimes 
the carpenter ant. These ants are smaller than 
the wood ants, and may be distinguished from 
them by their glossy black color. They are not 
very common, but may occasionally be found in 
the trunks of old oak or willow trees. They 
always form their habitations in the interior of 
those trees, but are so timid, that it is quite 
impossible to watch them while at their work 
When, however, the nest is completed, it may 
be examined. And then on one side may be 
seen a series of horizontal galleries, which fol- 
low the circular direction of the layers of wood , 
on the other side, again, are galleries construct- 
ed parallel to each other, and separated by 
exceedingly thin partitions, in which are small 
oval apertures, answering, we suppose, the pur- 
pose ofdoors. These nests are chiefly remark- 
able for their lightness, and the elegant finish 
of the pillars or columns which support the sev- 
eral stories of the edifice. The chambers are 
always from eight to ten inches in length, and 
proportionably high, and yet the wood support- 
ing them is as thin as paper. All these cham- 
bers communicate with each other by means of 
arcades, and thus the ants have free communi- 
cation with every part of their habitation. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the wood in 
which the jet ant works, invariably assumes a 
blackish tinge, just as if it had been smoked. 
The reason of this still remains a mystery 
Some entomologists have imagined that it was 
caused by the layer of wood being acted on by 
some kind of juice emanating from the insects 
themselves. This, however, has not been proved, 
and is, we think, very unlikely, as the tint is 
never found in the excavations of any other ant, 
though many of them build in trees. 

The manner in which ants are able to com- 
municate their wants, wishes, and intentions to 
each other, it is, we are sorry to say, out of our 
power to describe. Wonderful, however, as it 
may appear, the fact itself is indisputable ; and, 
for the entertainment of our readers, we shall 
relate one or two remarkable instances of it. A 
celebrated naturalist was in the habit of keeping 
the legs of one of his artificial formicaries im- 
mersed in pans of water, to prevent the escape 
of the ants, who are unable to swim. The ants 
are very thirsty little creatures, and used to lap up 
the water like dogs. One day, when great num- 
bers of them were thus engaged, he stirred the 
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water, hoping to frighten them, that he might | and speedily began to devour the treacle, of which 
see what they would do. He succeeded in his | they are very fond. He then shook them all out 
endeavor, and most of them retreated to the | except one, who feasted away for some time. 
nest at full speed. A few, however, either more | When quite satisfied, it wished to get out, but 
thirsty or more brave, remained, and went on | for a long time could not succeed, as thegentle- 
drinking just as if nothing had happened. They | man had tied the jar by a string to a nail in 
were not, however, left without a warning of | the ceiling. At length it clambered up the jar, 
their danger, for one of the fugitives soon re-| reached the string, mounted it to the top, ran 
turned, evidently anxious to persuade his friends | along the ceiling, then down the wall, and final- 
of the necessity of retiring to a place of safety. | ly disappeared altogether. What was the gen- 
One he pushed with his jaw, another he knock- tleman’s amazement, in about half an hour, to 
ed on the breast, and, at length, all, except one, | see a whole swarm of ants climbing up the wall, 
obeyed the summons. This one remained, ut- | and then down the string to the jar, where they 
terly regardless of all his kind friend’s hints ; | ate up the treacle in an incredibly short space 





and once that he got a rather too hard knock, 
he turned angrily round, and looked as if he 
would almost like to have eaten him, and then 
began to drink again. But his friend was not 
thus to be baffled, and, finding that all his ad- 
monitions were vain, he seized him in his jaws, 
and carried him off to the nest in triumph! 

We will now relate a striking proof of the 
unselfishness of ants, as well as their power of 
communicating with each other. A gentleman 
once placed a jar of treacle in a closet, into 
which a great number of ants found their way, 


| of time. When one set of them had satisfied 
| their hunger, they ascended, and another set 
| took their place, and so on. Now, we think 
| from this, that it is very evident that the first 
| ant must not only in some way or other have 
| communicated the fact of his having partaken 
of the treacle, but also the manner in which the 
| jar could be reached, as certainly they could 
| not have discovered that it was attached by a 
| string until they had reached the middle of the 
| ceiling—a very unlikely thing for them to at 
| tempt without some good reason for so doing. 


Manthly Rerard of Current Euents. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
HE past month, in both hemispheres, has been 
unusually barren in events of interest or import- 
ance. 
very little business. Bills making large appropria- 
tions of public lands for railroad and other purposes, 
have been discussed at length but not voted upon, 
and much time has been consumed in speeches de- 


signed for effect in the pending Presidential election. | 
The amendment to the Deficiency Bill, making an 


additional appropriation of $25,000 for each trip to 


the Collins’ line of steamers, has passed both Houses. | 


The most important incident of the month relates to 
the long controverted question of the respective 
rights of the British and Americans in the New- 
foundland fisheries. An official notification from 
Mr. Webster was published, dated July 6th, stating 
that information had been received of a circular let- 
ter, addressed by Sir John Pakington, the new 
British Colonial Minister, to the several Governors 
of the North American colonies, in which he an- 
aounced the intention of the Government to send a 


small naval force to enforce, against American fish- | 
men, the observance of the treaty of 1818. The | 


colonies had also fitted out several armed vessels 
© co-operate with this force, and three or four seiz- 
tres of American fishermen had already occurred. 
he treaty of 1818 contains an express abandenment 
on the part of the United States, and the liberty be- 
fore claimed, to take, dry, or cure fish on or within 
three marine leagues of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbors of the British dominions, except 
in the unsettled bays of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor; but they are allowed to enter any of those bays 
or harbors for the purposes of shelter, repairing dam- 
ages, and obtaining wood and water. The note of 
Mr. Webster further stated that the British authori- 
ties insist that England has a right to draw a line 


Congress continued in session but transacted | 


from headland to headland, and to capture all Amer- 
ican fishermen who may follow their pursuits inside 
of that line: while the United States had usually 
considered that these vast inlets or recesses of the 
ocean ought to be open to American fishermen as 
freely as the sea itself, to within three marine leagues 
| of the shore. In 1841, upon application of the au- 
thorities of Nova Scotia, the Advocate General and 
Attorney General of England gave opinions sustain- 
ing the British claim, and denying the right of Amer- 
| ican citizens to enter the bays of Nova Scotia there 
to take fish, although the fishing being within the 
bay may be at a greater distance than three miles 
| from the shore of the bay. It is this construction of 
| the intent of the Convention for which the colonies 
have contended since 1841 : but the English govern- 
ment has hitherto declined to enforce it. Indeed 
dispatches from Mr. Everett, then American Minis- 
ter in England, have since been published, stating 
that in 1845 the English Government had determined 
| to concede to American citizens the right to fish in 
the Bay of Fundy, although it was left doubtful 
| whether the concession was designed to extend to 
| other portions of the coast to which the principles 
, contended for by the United States equally apply.— 
After rehearsing these facts, Mr. Webster refers to 
| the serious injuries which the course of the British 
| authorities will inflict upon the American fishermen, 
and adds, that “ not agreeing to the constructim thus 
| put upon the treaty, the information is made public 
to the end that those engaged in the American fish- 
| eries may perceive how the case stands and be on 
their guard.”———In a speech made a few days after- 
ward, on occasion of a public reception at Marsh- 
field, Mr. Webster stated that the pretensions of the 
British government would not be allowed by the 
United States, and that a forcible seizure of our 
| fishermen under such circumstances without notice, 
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the attention of the government at Washington. 

The subject was brought to the notice of the Sen- 
ate on tHe 23d of July, by Mr. Mason, who offered a 
resolution calling upon the President for all corre- 
spondence and information relating to the subject. 
Mr. Mason characterized the proceedings of the 
British government in sending ships of war to en- 
force their construction of the treaty, without pre- 
vious notification, as not only a breach of national 
courtesy, but an insult and indignity to the whole 
American people; and he felt quite sure that the 
Executive would be expected immediately to send 
a naval force to the coast for the protection of our 
fishermen. He referred also to the rumor that this | 
step had been taken as preliminary to certain nego- | 
tiations on the subject of reciprocal freedom of trade | 
between the United States and Canada; and re- | 
pelled the thought that we could consent for a mo- 
ment to negotiate thus under duress. Other Senators | 

took a similar view of the case. Mr. Cass concurred | 
fully in all. that Mr. Mason had said, and with one | 
or two others regretted that the Secretary of State | 
had given notice to the fishermen to be on their | 
guard, as that might imply that the rights they had 
exercised were not well founded. Mr. Seward vin- 
dicated the action of Mr. Webster, and deprecated 
all complaints against the government, at least until 
the information asked for had been received. The 
resolution subsequently passed by a unanimous vote. 
It is understood that two or three ships of war have 
been sent to the coast, under command of Captain 
Long, for the protection of American fishermen.—— 
Both Houses of Congress have voted to adjourn on 
the 3lst of August. 

The citizens of Boston gave Mr. Webster a public 
reception on the 9th of July. The demonstration 
was large and enthusiastic. J.T. Stevenson, Esq. 
made an address highly eulogistic of Mr. Webster, 
rehearsing his great services to the country, and ten- 
dering him a most cordial and respectful welcome 
to Boston. In his reply Mr. Webster alluded to the 
circumstances under which he had first selected 
Massachusetts as his home—to the men whom he 
then found engaged there in the practice of law, and 
to the political history of the State at the time when, 
in 1823, he first became her representative in Con- 
gress. He spoke especially of the attachment to the 
whole country shown by Massachusetts throughout 
the revolution and in the adoption of the constitu- 
tion: and urged the duty of adhering always to that 
spirit of union, of nationalism, of Americanism, for 
which she had been distinguished. Any one who 
would have her believe that her interests are discon- 
nected from and alien to those of other members of 
this republic, is an enemy to the republican cause, 
and to freedom all over the world. For himself, he 
should adhere to the principles he had always main- 
tained, and appeal to posterity and the world to say 
whether they would or would not stand the test of 
time or truth——Four days later the inhabitants of 
Marshfield gave Mr. Webster a public reception, 
marked by warm enthusiasm and profound personal 
respect. His speech on that occasion was mainly 
one of thanks for the attentions shown him. 

The Presidential canvass is carried on with warmth 
and spirit. Public meetings have been held by both 
parties in various sections of the country, marked by 
earnest zeal and confident hope of success. The 
anniversary of the Battle of Lundy’s Lane was cele- 





and the submission of their rights to the petty courts | of the political friends of General Scott. Two pub 
of the provinces were not to be thought of : he stated | 
that the whole subject would immediately engage | 





brated on the 26th of July, by an immense gathering 





lic meetings have been held in Boston at which the 
nomination of General Scott as the Whig candidate 


| has been repudiated, and steps taken to present the 


name of Mr. Webster. A National Convention of 
the Native American party was held at Trenton on 


; the Sth of July, at which Mr. Webster was nomi- 
nated for President, and George C. Washington for 
| Vice President. The gentleman last named has pub- 


lished a letter declining the nomination ——On the 
30th of July a statement was published signed by 
seven members of Congress, Messrs. Stephens, 


, Toombs, and Johnson of Georgia, Messrs. White 


and Abercrombie of Alabama, Mr. Faulkner of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. Brooke of Mississippi, declaring that 
they could not and would not support General Scott 
for the Presidency, as he now stands before the 
American people, because he obstinately refused up 
to the time of his nomination, to give any public 
opinion in favor of the Compromise measures. In 
his acceptance of the resolutions adopted by the 
National Convention, it is urged he did not give 
them the approval of his judgment, but simply signi- 
fied his acceptance of the nomination, cum onere, 
“‘with the resolutions annexed.” In one of his pub- 
lic letters, moreover, he had expressed opinions in- 
imical to the institution of slavery, and in the Con- 
vention he permitted his name to be used to defeat 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Fillmore. They believed him 
to have been the favorite candidate of the Free 
Soilers, and likely, in the event of his election, to 
shape his policy so as to meet their views. For 
these reasons they refuse him their support. Messrs. 
Gentry and Williams of Tennessee also appended to 
the document a declaration of their intention to with- 
hold their support from General Scott. The Whigs 
of Michigan have nominated Mr. Z. Chandler for 
Governor, and A. D. S. Walbridge for Lieutenant- 
governor.——A good deal of interest has been ex- 
cited by a claim from the British government for the 
surrender of Thomas Kaine, under the provisions of 
the Ashburton treaty, being charged with an attempt 
to kill. The case was indirectly connected with the 
question of ejecting tenants from leasehold estates 
in Ireland, and a strong hostility was felt to his sur- 
render, especially by a portion of the Irish citizens. 
The Court, before which the case was carried, de- 
cided in favor of his surrender, and a warrant was 
issued by the State Department at Washington for 
his extradition ——A dreadful calamity occurred on 
the 27th of July on the Hudson River. The steam- 
boat, Henry Clay, left Albany in the murning, ecarry- 
ing a large number of passengers, for New York. 
During the greater part of the way down she ran a 
race with a rival steamer, carrying an extraordinary 
head of steam, and becoming so intensely heated by 
the large fires kept up, that it had become difficult 
to pass from one end of the boat to the other. The 
passengers warmly remonstrated with the officers 
but without effect. In the afternoon, while opposite 
Yonkers, about twenty miles above New York, the 
steamer took fire, was run ashore, and over 70 lives 
are known to have been lost, part by drowning and 
part by the flames. Among those lost were Mr. A. 
J. Downing, the well known horticulturist, Hon. 
Stephen Allen, formerly Mayor of New York, and 
J. J. Speed, Esq., a distinguished lawyer of Balti- 
more. The event created very great excitement 
throughout the community, as it was clearly the 1e- 
sult of a most criminal recklessness on the part of 
the officers of the boat. At the time of closing this 
Record, a judicial inquiry into the case is in pro- 
gress. 
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From Ca.irornia we have intelligence to the 
30th of July. Crimes and casualties continued to 
abound in the more recently settled portions of the 
State. There are serious apprehensions of another 
Indian war in the San Joaquin region. A party of 
eight miners in the Upper Sonora were attacked by 
a large body of Indians, and two of their number 
were killed. A party of forty men immediately 
started in pursuit, but were unable to bring the In- 
dians to an engagement. A company of United 
States troops had also gone out to repel and chastise 
the savages. ——A Whig State Convention was held 
at San Francisco, on the 8th of June, for the nom- 
ination of eandidates for Congress and local officers. 
A series of resolutions was adopted in favor of grants 
of land by Congress to settlers in California, on the 
same terms as in Oregon; opposing the sale or 
leasing of mineral lands , for the establishment of a 
Branch United States Mint in California; a weekly 
mail communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, and liberal appropriations by Congress for a 
line of steamers between San Francisco and China 
and Japan, and intermediate islands in the Pacific ; 
in favor of Internal Improvement; urging the duty 
of Congress to construct the Great Pacific Railroad ; 
endorsing the Compromise measures; and calling 
upon the General Government to assume the indelft- 
edness of California, necessarily contracted in the 
protection and defense of her citizens in warfare. 

The difficulties between the people of California and 
Chinese emigrants continue unsettled. Further cor- 
respondence had taken place between the Chinamen 
and Governor Bigler, in which the former display a 
remarkable degree of shrewdness and ability. At 
some of the mines collisions have occurred between 
the Chinese and the miners. Large numbers, never- 
theless, continued to arrive from Canton.——Colonel 
Craig, of the Boundary Commission, while crossing 
the desert from San Diego to the Gila, met two de- 
serters, and on stopping to try to induce them to re- 
turn, was shot: a sergeant who was with him was 
also attacked but made his escape. An expedition 
sent immediately to the spot could not find the body 
of Colonel Craig, but the deserters were arrested. 

A sad and fatal affray occurred in the Court of 
Sessions, at Sacramento, on the 16th of June. Two 
men named McKune and Caulfield went into the 
room to take vengeance upon Judge Wilson, with 
whom they had previously had a quarrel. As he left 
the bench, McKune went up to him and told him he 
must retract some expression he had used. Wilson 
refused, when McKune struck him with a bludgeon. 
Wilson drew a knife from ‘his cane and stabbed 
McKune, it was believed, mortally. Caulfield then 
drew a pistol and fired at Judge Wilson, but the shot 
was intercepted by the deputy sheriff, Mr. McDon- 
ald, who was severely wounded.——/e brutal murder 
was perpetrated in Suter County, by a man named 
Jackson, who had stopped all night at the house of 
one Bader. The next morning Bader was obliged to 
leave on business, and on retarning found his wife 
rourdered and his house robbed by Jackson, who was 
immediately seized by the neighbors and hung.—— 
A Mexican, named Cheverino, supposed to have 
been concerned in the reeent murder of two French- 
men, after being committed by the judge for trial, was 
taken out by the mob and hung, at Jackson, Calaveras 
County.——-A gambler named Macallister attacked 
Thomas Moore, in a hotel at Sacramento, firing at 
him with a pistol. Moore drew a revolver, and fired 
four times, each shot taking effect. Macallister lived 
about half an hour.——Ninety-six of the five thou- 
sand Frenchmen who drew prizes in the grand lot- 





tery of the Golden Ingots not long since, arrived at 
San Francisco on the 2d.——The intelligence from 
the mining districts was good. The agricultural 
prospects of the country are also highly encouraging. 
——The city of Sonora was visited by a very de- 
structive fire on the 18th of June: the aggregate loss 
was estimated at over a million of dollars. Ad- 
vices from Camp Yuma represent the condition of 
Major Heinztelman, who was there with 150 recruits, 
as exceedingly embarrassing. The recruits all threat- 
en to desert and go to the mines, and there are only 
about sixty other soldiers upon whom he can rely to 
put down the attempt. Difficulty from the progress 
of the mutiny was daily expected. Mr. Bartlett, of 
the Boundary Commission, was at that place, and 
Lieutenant Page, with twenty-seven men, had been 
detailed to escort him to the Gila river; he has suf- 
fered further losses of property from the Indians. 

It is stated that several of the leading merchants of 
San Francisco are fitting out an expedition to Japan. 
They were intending to sail at once for Hong Kong, 
where they will remain until the American squadron, 
under command of Commodore Aulick, shall proceed, 
in accordance with instructions, to the port of Jeddo, 
for the purpose of opening a commercial intercourse 
with the Japanese Government, and in the event of 
making commercial treaties, be the first under the 
protection of the American flag to take advantage of 
the newly opening field of commerce. 

From Urau we have intelligence to the middle of 
May. Bignam Young had left Salt Lake with a 
hundred men, on pretense of finding a new location 
for the Mormons, but really, as was believed, to be 
out of the way on the arrival of the new governor. 
A large number of the Mormons in Carson Valley 
had renounced their religion, and were about to emi- 
grate to California. 

: MEXICO. 

The intelligence from Mexico, to the 7th of July, 
is destitute of importance. Several members of 
Congress are strangely in favor of calling an extra 
session for the purpose of settling the Tehuantepec 
difficulty, but to this the Government is opposed. 
——The Indians continue to give trouble on the 
frontiers, and active steps have been taken to form 
a military force for their expulsion. A treaty of 
commerce between Mexico and Sardinia had been 
negotiated. Telegraphic communication between 


Vera Cruz and Mexico is complete——A conspiracy _ 


had been discovered in one of the towns of Vera 
Cruz, which had been suppressed by a body of troops 
sent for that purpose.——Nothing decisive has taken 
place in regard to the imprisonment of Mr. Rice, 
United States Consul at Acapulco, noticed in our 
last record. The “ promotor fiscal,” or chief prose- 
cuting officer of the Department, had written to Mr. 
Rice, expressing deep regret at the injustice and in- 
dignities to which he had been subjected, by the 
Mexican agents of justice—declaring that it was 
owing to the fact that “they knew no better,” and 
that they would be properly punished as soon as the 
necessary inquiries could be made. |p a subsequent 
communication the same legal officer had protested 
formally against the action of the authorities, and 
directed Mr. Rice to be released, unless satisfactory 
reasons should be given for detaining him, within a 
specified time. The whole matter has been referred 
to our government, through the American Minister 
in Mexico. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS 

From the Sandwich Islands there is no news of 
interest. In the Society Islands, however, we learn 
that the contest between the Republicans and Roy- 
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alists still continued, There had been an active 
conflict between their respective forces at Riatea, 
in which the former, led by the newly elected Pres- 
ident, were at first defeated, but afterward rallied, 
received strong reinforcements, and marched against 
Queen Pomare’s troops, repulsing them with con- 
siderable loss of life on both sides, and reinstating 
their President. Queen Pomare, hearing of the de- 
feat of her troops, hastened to Riatea, but was there 
assailed with great fury, and forced to fly for her life. 
She took refuge on board of a French frigate. Up to 
the 12th of May, our latest dates, she still retained 
her power over Tahiti under the Protectorate of 
France. The natives of Riatea, and other leeward 
islands, however, refuse to acknowledge allegiance 
to her, and have appointed some of their principal 
chiefs as Governors. A French frigate had arrived 
at Tahiti, from Valparaiso, and reported that another 
might shortly be expected, with a new Governor and 
about one hundred and fifty political exiles from 
France. The latter, it was said, would be forwarded 
thence to the Marquesas, which has beer. made a 
French penal settlement.——Painful inteltigence has 
been received of the massacre of the crew of the 
American sloop Phantom, and the destruction of the 
vessel, by the convicts of one of the Gallipagos is- 
lands, in November last. The sloop visited the 
islands for turtle: and a boat was sent ashore with 


pany may recover from the sea at the two extremities 

of the railroad. The decree prohibits all persons from 

traveling over the railroad, otherwise than in the 

Company's cars, under penalty of fine and imprison 

ment. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The political inteiligence from England has more 
than ordinary interest. The dissolution of one Perlia- 
ment and the election of another, are of themselves 
events sufficient to distinguish the month. Business 
during the last days of the session was transacted 
with dispatch. On the 29th of June the expulsion of 
English missionaries from Austria was discussed in 
the Commons, coming up on a motion of indirect 
censure. Mr. Disraeli defended the action of the 
Government, showing that nothing had been done by 
Austria of which England had any right to complain 
—that the missionaries were simply tolerated within 
her dominions, and that she had a perfect right to 
withdraw this toleration at pleasure. Lord Palmer- 
ston thought quite differently. He said that the mis- 
sionaries had been most cruelly and tyrannically 
treated, and insisted that the tone of the British Go- 
vernment, in its negotiations upon the subject, had 
been unbefitting and improper. The motion was 
finally withdrawn.—The Militia Bill was passed by 
| thé House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington having 


| made a short, emphatic, and characteristic speech in 





all the crew, except the captain, mate, and boy. | its favor. He insisted that England had been fight- 
While thus weakened, a boat with five convicts | ing battles in the remotest parts of the world without 
came off, attacked the vessel, and killed the mate; | even an adequate Peace establishment ; and that al- 
on observing which, the captain jumped overboard, | though the present bill would not make good soldiers 
but was pursued and killed in the water. The pirates | at once, it would raise a force which would allow 
then returned to the vessel, killed the boy, and plun- | soldiers to be sent abroad, and would make the begin. 
deved the vessel. Money to the amount of $7,000 | ning of a really formidable and serviceable army. 


2 $8,000 was supposed to have been on board. Under cover of discussing Chancery reform, Lord 
After robbing the vessel of all they wanted, she was Lyndhurst made a general review of the policy and 


scuttled and sunk. The party on shore were al] | progress of the Government, speaking of both in 
killed by the convicts, who quarreled among them- | terms of high eulogy. This elicited some answer 
selves, and killed one of their own number. It is | from Lord Brougham and others, who said, that what- 
unsafe for vessels to touch at any of these islands, | ever had been done by Lord Derby’s government was 
as the convicts are utterly reckless, and the petty due to the forbearance of the Opposition. ‘To this 
governors over them are suspected of at least con- | the Earl of Derby partially assented, saying that his 


niving at their piracies. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Our intelligence from South America adds nothing 
of interest to our previous advices. The Congress 
of Buenos Ayres assembled on the Ist of June, at 
San Nicholas, and the treaties with the Brazilian 


Government had been ratified. The province was | 


tranquil, and parts of the military force had been dis- 
banded. At Rio Janeiro the yellow fever had made 
its appearance, but not in a serious form. A railroad 
from the city to one of the towns in the immediate 
neighborhood was about to be built—the first in 
Brazil—by a Brazilian company.——In Peru the 
Ministry has been changed: the new administration 
is decidedly hostile to Flores, and will give him no 
aid whatever. A letter from a gentleman on board 
the U.S. ship Portsmouth, which was lying a few 
miles below Guyaquil, dated June 10th, states that a 
large number of Americans were said to have joined 


successes had been mainly owing to the suspension 
| of party spirit, and that he was fairly entitled to 
| credit for forbearing to introduce party topics. The 
Government had endeavored to confine its action to 
necessary business, and it had thus been able to pass 
| many measures of the greatest importance to the 
country. If they had pressed the financial question 
upon Parliament, they would undoubtedly have found 
themselves in a minority in the House of Commons , 
but upon the general policy of the ministry, he claim 
| ed to have enjoyed fully the confidence, and to have 
received the support of both Houses. The proroga 
tion of Parliament took place on the Ist of July. The 
Queen’s speeclv on the occasion thanked Parliament 
for their zeal and diligence, and for the many meas- 
ures of high importance they had passed. Assurances 
| are received from Foreign powers of continued friend- 
| liness: the settlement of the affairs of Holstein and 
| Schleswig is highly gratifying: the amicable termin- 


Flores, and that he had lately received $30,000 from | ation of differences between the Sublime Porte and 
Lima, with a prospect of more. In New Granada | the Pacha of Egypt is encouraging for the extension 
the bill proposing the erection of the new state of the | of commerce : the refusal by the King of Ava of just 
Isthmus, passed the House, but was rejected in the | redress has interrupted the friendly relations with his 
Senate. The President was authorized to negotiate | government, and the course of the Governor Genera] 
a Joan, to raise an Srmy of thirty thousand men, and | of India commands the Royal approbation: the Slave 
to declare war against any nation or nations aiding ' trade has been suppressed by treaty on the African 
Flores in his attempts against Ecuador. By a de- | coast, along the Bight of Benin: and the Queen an- 
cree, dated May 14, Congress has ceded the island of | the satisfaction with which she has given 
Mansanilla to the Panama Railroad Company ; also | her assent to the Militia Bill, designed to create “a 
the right of property over such ground as the Com- ! constitutional force, which being limited to purposes 
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of internal defense, can afford no just ground of 
jealousy to neighboring states, but which, in the 
event of any sudden and unforeseen disturbance of 
foreign relations, would at all times contribute essen- 
tially to the protection and security of the country.” 
The passage of the bills providing for law reform is 
mentioned with approval, as also the adoption of a 
new constitution for the colonists in New Zealand. 
The Queen closed her address by saying: “ It is my 
intention without delay to dissolve this present Par- 
liament; and it is my earnest prayer, that in the ex- 
ercise of the high functions which according to our 
free constitution will devolve upon the several con- 
stituencies, they may be directed by an All-wise 
Providence to the selection of representatives, whose 
wisdom and patriotism may aid me in my unceasing 
endeavors to sustain the honor and dignity of my 
crown, to uphold the Protestant institutions of the 
country, and the civil and religious liberty which is 
their natural result ; to extend and improve the na- 
tional education ; to develop and encourage industry, 
art, and science ; and toelevate the moral and social 
condition, and thereby promote the welfare and hap- 
piness of my people.” Paniament was then formally 
prorogued unti] the 20th of August. 

The elections in general passed off quietly, though 
in parts of Ireland there were serious collisions be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, especially at Cork, 
Limerick, and Belfast. The final result had not been 
ascertained at the time of closing this Record. Out 
of 481 members known to have been chosen, 187 are 
set down for the Ministry, 237 against it, and 57 
classed as liberal Conservatives, who will probably 
sustain the Ministry upon its general policy, but who 
will certainly resist any attempt to change the pre- 
sent tariff laws, or to restore the policy of Protection. 
As the House consists of 654 members, 173 remain 
to be heard from: it seemed quite certain, however, 
that the Ministry would be in a minority, and that 
upon the question of Free Trade the majority against 
them would be very large. The leading members of 
the late House have nearly all been returned. Lord 
Palmerston was re-elected without a contest, and has 
evinced new abilities as an effective popular orator in 
his speeches of acknowledgment. Sir James Graham 
is returned, and Lord John Russell has again se- 
cured his seat for London. Mr. Layartl, celebrated 
for his researches in Nineveh, has been elected. 
George Thompson, of the Tower Hamlets, has been 
defeated ; and the American people will not regret to 
learn that the result is mainly due to the resentment 
by his constituents of his repeated intermeddling in 
the politics and domestic concerns of this country. 
Mr. Macaulay, the distinguished historian, has been 
returned for Edinburgh, under circumstances parti- 
cularly gratifying. Having been defeated there a few 
years since, he now declined to make any effort to 
secure his seat, and even to answer questions put to 
him : he was still elected by a large majority. 

The Royal Agricultural Society had its annual 
dinner at Lewes on the 15th of July. Mr. Lawrence, 
the American Minister, was present, and made a 
speech strongly deprecatory of any future differences 
between the United States and England.——A serious 
riot ogcurred at Stockport on the 29th of June, grow- 
ing out of the Queen’s proclamation against Roman 
Catholic processions. The Catholic charity-school 


——Rev. Dr. Cullen was enthroned Archbishop of 
Dublin with great pomp.—Emigration to Australia 
was rapidly increasing. Not less than ten thousand 
persons would probably leave Great Britain for that 
country during the months of July and August.—— 
Mazzini is issuing addresses to the working-classes 
in London, which excite a good deal of public atten- 
tion, by the strong urgency with which they exhort 
them to prepare to take an active part in approaching 
European struggles. 
FRANCE. 

The session of the Legislative body was closed on 
the 28th of June, by a message from the President, 
who thanked the members for their co-operation and 
support, and especially for not having been carried 
away by any esprit du corps ; for having “ occupied 
themselves with the great interests of the country, 
laying aside all susceptibility, and feeling that the 
epoch of sterile and impassioned discourses had 
passed away, and that of business had arrived.” The 
first trial of the Constitution must have convinced 
them that they possessed the conditions of a strong 
and a free government; one which was “no longer 
that passive butt, against which the various opposi- 
tions direct their shafts with impunity, but one which 
can resist their attacks, and henceforth follow a sys- 
tem without having recourse either to arbitrary rule 
or to duplicity. On the other hand, the control of 
the Assembly is real, for discussion is free, and the 
voting of the taxes decisive.” During the recess, the 
President said he would direct his attention to the 
wants of the country, and the preparation of projects 
for diminishing the burdens of the State. He urged 
the members on returning to their departments, to be 
the faithful echoes of the sentiment that prevailed in 
Paris—that of reconciliation and peace. The mean- 
ing of what they had seen there was, that “ there ex- 
ists in France a government animated with the faith 
and the love of good—which reposes on the people, 
the source of all power—on the army, the source of 
all foree—and on religion, the source of all justice.” 
The last days of the session were marked by inci- 
dents of interest. The discussion of the Budget 
commenced on the 17th of June—the President being 
personally in attendance. The opening speeches 
were by MM. Kerdsel and Montalambert, both of 
whom dissected the Budget with keen objections— 
the latter urging its rejection. He was answered by 
M. Stourm, the Councilor of State, who was thought- 
less enough to warn members to be prudent—to take 
care what they did. This threat excited strong in- 
dignation, which was heightened soon after by the 
receipt of a note from M. Casabianca, the Minister of 
State, declaring that the conduct of the Legislative 
body, in persisting in the discussion of amendments 
which had been once dismissed by the Council of 
State, was in contravention of the Constitution. The 
next day the discussion proceeded, but opposition tc 
the Budget was withdrawn. A few days after, one 
of the Opposition members applied to the Legislative 
body for authority to publish his speech against a bill 
on the National Guard. M. Billault strongly resisted 
this, but leave was granted. This example was im 
mediately followed by several others, including those 
who had spoken against the Budget; and the result 
was that eight members obtained permission to pub- 





had a procession of their children, as usual, not deem- 
ing it to fall within the prohibitions of the proclama- 
tion. It ted, however, to serious collisions between 
the Protestants and Catholics of the lower classes, 
which resulted in the destruction of a good deal of 
property, and the sacking of several Catholic chapels. 





lish speeches. of which five or six were in unmiti- 
gated hostility to the government, and two so strong- 
ly antagonistic that efforts were made to stop their 
delivery. A note, however, was soon published by 
authority, forbidding the journals to copy the speeches, 
which the members were only authorized to publish 
at their own expense. At a subsequent session, M. 
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de Montalambert called attention to the fact, that no 
part of the receipts from the seizure of the Orleans 
property had been included in the estimates of the 
year, and that the sanction of the Legislative body 
had not therefore been asked for that measure. The 
time would doubtless come for its discussion there : 
“ Meantime,” said he, “I avail myself of this occa- 
sion to raise, in the triple interest of property seri- 
ously affected, of justice disregarded, and of august 
misfortunes, my solemn objections against a fault 
which has been committed without excuse, without a 
pretext, without a provocation of any kind, and which 
it is attempted to render more irreparable each day.” 
-——It is stated in one of the London papers that the 


in manuscript——The session of the Senate waa 
closed by decree on the 5th of July——Rumors have 
been circulated of intended modifications of the Min- 
istry, but they seem to lack authority. M. Thiers, 
on the demand of the French envoy, has been ex- 
pelled from the Swiss territory, by the Government, 
and has gone to Florence.——The Council of State 
has decided, by the casting vote of M. Baroche, in 
favor of the Orleans confiscations.——The President 
was about to make the tour of the southern depart- 
ments.——A good deal of noise was made about the 
discovery of a conspiracy for assassinating Louis 
Napoleon in Paris, but it proved to have been simply 
an arrest of thirty-two persons for fabricating arms 





Opposition members of the corps have drawn up a/ contrary to law. Seventeen persons have been 


strong report, reviewing in the closest manner, and | condemned to.death by the guillotine at Montpelier, 
with the most emphatic condemnation of the Presi- in the south of France, for taking part in the scenes 
dent’s policy, the events of the session ; and that as | of violence and pillage which followed the usurpation 
this paper can not be printed, it is widely circulated | of December last. 





Chitor’s Cable. 


HO IS THE STATESMAN? The right | ual members than tney could ever have attained to 

solution of this question depends upon another | without it. In this way the true value of the indi- 
—Wuat 1s THE State? For the States-man is the | vidual, instead of being sunk, is elevated and en- 
man of the State, in distinction from the mere politi- | hanced by his relation to the State. His rank, his 
cian, the Demagogus, or popular leader, or man of | well-being, his moral and intellectual worth are all 
the people. This may seem like attaching too much | the greater from the worth of the organization of 
importance to mere terminology ; but there is a spirit | which he is a member. Hence that ancient maxim, 





in words. We would ever maintain the great value 
of etymological analysis, especially of leading terms 
regarded as holding firm the seminal principles of 
ideas, and that, too, amid the most striking changes, 
not only in outward circumstances, but even in in- 
ward modes of thought. The view, we are happy to 
find confirmed by one of the most acute writers of 
the day. ‘ Words,” says Trench, “may often ride 


slackly on their anchors, but few have broken away | 


and drifted from their moorings altogether.” The 
most careless use can not wholly divest them of that 
original vitality which controls even when latent, 


now so much misunderstood and condemned as a 
paradox, that the individual is for the State, did, in 
| reality, present the highest view in which it can be 
said that the State is for the individual. It recog- 
nized that vitalizing law of all organic products, 
whether vegetable, animal, or political, by virtue of 
which the whole and the members are to each other, 
reciprocally, both ends and means. 

From this there follows directly another view of 
| the State, which the noble Roman philosopher most 
admirably expresses, when he says: Debet enim sic 
constituta esse civitas ut eterna sit—Itaque nullus est 


and guides to a proper application, even when it is | interitus Reipublice naturalis ut hominis ; simile est 
dimly or hardly at all perceived by the ignorant and | quodam modo ac si mundus intereat ac concidat— The 
superficial writer. | State ought .to be so constituted as to be eternal. 

Thus State, Staat, Etat is fixedness—that which | Thus, there can be no natural death of the republic 
stands as an abiding organization, or organic princi- | as of a man; when the state dies, it is as though 
ple, in the flowing series of outward mutations. “It a world collapsed and perished.” There is hyper- 
is,” says Cicero, ‘‘not any congregation or aggrega- bole in the style, but how true it is in the essential 
tion of men in any way assembled, but one bound | idea, no man ever more keenly felt than Cicero. To 
together, communione et consensu, by a communion | that “ greatest Roman of them all” was it given, be- 
and common feeling of law,” as a connecting princi- | yond all other human minds, to realize this event of 
ple vitalizing every part. Hence, he proceeds to a nation’s death, which he regards as so deplorably 
say : “ The cause of this organic convening (coeundi), | unnatural. We know that nations die at last as well 
is not so much from a motive of fear, or mutual de-|as men. In the Roman State the collapse was 
fense, as a tendency to society growing out of the already commencing when Tully composed his Re- 
very nature of man ;” in other words, an organic | publica, although it took centuries before the life 


tendency. 
dividualizing or solitary being (singulare nec soliva- 
gum genus) but so born for political association, that 
without it, even in the greatest affluence of all things 
else, he would fail in respeci to the highest require- 
ments of his nature.” That is to say, man out of the 
state would not be man, but an imperfect animal. 
He can not exhibit a true humanity except in organ- 
ization. He must be a member of some coetus, or 
community, of which a common law, or mind of the 
State controlling the individual mind, is the animating 
principle—an organization which is an end—a desir- 
able good in itself—and, at the same time, a means 
to a higher good and a higher dignity in the individ- 


“ For man,” he proceeds, “is not an in- wholly departed from the huge organization. 


Still, 
| as compared with the individual period, it may be 
| said of the State—ut eterna sit. It lives on, though 
' the individual flowing parts are ever passing away. 
| Generations go and come, but it is the same State, 
the same constitution, if we may use the term as 
denoting not the written compacts alone, but the 
constituting principle from which they derive their 
origin as well as their perduring vitality. In accord- 
ance with this idea it was that the Romans applied 
to their supreme patrial deity that striking epithet, 
Jupiter Stator; and, perhaps, the most eloquent 
passage in any of Tully’s Orations, is the one in 
which he invokes him by name as the God of the 








State and the Statesman, quem sTATOREM hujus 
urbig a‘que imperii vere nominamus, as the guardian 
of the civic as well as of the natural life, as the 
conservative Defender of the political constitution 
against those fiendish conspirators, and that parrici- 
dal treason, which would have struck a blow at its 
very existence. 

It is thus, in relation to the individual, we say, the 
State ever survives; and in the same comparative 
sense may we affirm that, when its dissolution 
arrives, it is not a natural or an ordinary event 
When it does come, it must be to the sundered indi- 
vidual membership, in some respects, “as though a 
world were collapsing and perishing.” The common 


source of political life is departing; the foundation | 


on which are supported all civic rights is breaking 


up beneath our feet. In the commencing chaos and | 
insecurity of all things, it is felt, as perhaps it was | 


never felt before, how much man owes to law, and 
how poor a thing he is without it—how essential it is, 
not only to his personal protection, but to the highest 
dignity and cultivation of his humanity—how much, 
in short, its rudest forms and most imperfect admin- 
istrations raise him above the animals, whose very 
nature it is to know no positive outward govern- 
ment appealing to the reason as conservative of the 
organic good, and as distinguished from the lower or 
“ higher law” (if any should so regard it) of the indi- 


vidual choice, even when dignified, as it sometimes | 


is, with the name of the individual conscience. It 
is the very inferiority of the mere animal, as distin- 
guished from the rational existence, that it knows no 
‘aw out of itself and connecting it with larger organ- 
izations. To be thus, at the same time, the subject 
and object of law, is the glory of man and of all 
higher beings between him and the throne of the 
Eternal. Individualism, which is only another name 
for sensualism, is the death of the rational nature. 
Law is its nurse, its aliment, its life, its regulative 
exercise when in health, its curative medicine when 
diseased. To acknowledge the necessity of right 
outward authority binding us into organic connec- 
tion with other beings, is the highest act of the intel- 
lect ; to submit to it, instead of being a servile and 
degrading obedience, is the highest glory, and the 
highest freedom too, of a responsible spiritual agent. 

Hence, man may be said to live two lives—the 
lower as an individual, the higher as a member of a 
social communion. The latter is, in truth, the high- 


er, because it is the life he lives in common with | 


others, and which, in proportion to its universality 
rises above the animal and sensual, into the sphere 
of rational existence. The Greeks, of wnom some 
say they had no political science, denoted this civic 
existence by a peculiar word; which, to the disgrace 
of our philosophy, has no counterpart in modern 
tongues. TloAcretecfaz was to live the life of a 
citizen, or member of a State—a political in distinc- 
tion from an individual or animal existence ; just as 
in the New Testament (Phil. i. 27, iii. 20) the same 
term is applied to the still higher life the soul lives 
as a member of the Church, or that Politeuma whose 
visible body is on the earth, while it ever has its true 
vitality in the Heavens. 

Abstract as this train of thought may seem to 
some, we liave deemed it the best mode of intro- 
ducing to the reader’s notice the most important 
differences between the true Statesman and the 
mere Politician. In the practical course, resulting 
from the predominance of the one or the other of 
these two classes of ideas, or modes of thinking, the 
greatest divergency between the two characters will 
ne found to consist. It is a radical difference of 
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opinion-and action in respect to the right notion of 
the State, the right idea of law, or, in other words, 
the nature, the effect, and the end of civil government 
In the thinking of the one, law (we mean positive 
objective law) is temporal and remedial only ; in that 
| of the other, it is an eternal accompaniment of all 
| rational souls. To the one, it isa mere defense 
against certain incidental effects of human deprav- 
ity ; to the other, it is the spirit’s essential health. 
To the one, it is simply curative ; to the other, it is 
| also a high regulative power. One would regard it 
| as a specific medicine for a specific disease ; the 
| other, as the proper spiritual aliment for all periods 
of existence. To the one, it is a “ necessary evil,” 
of which the less we have the better, with the other, 
it is a positive good—not simply preventive or de- 
fensive, but a positive educating process through 
which the rational man tends to the development of 
the highest qualities of his nature. To the one, 
human justice is wholly human and earthly—human 
in its very ground and sanction, as well as in its 
| outward form and administration; in the view of 
the other, its very forms are typical of the higher 
| government, and thus the soul’s earliest schoolmas- 
ter in the corresponding eternal verities, while over 
; and above all this, it is regarded as possessing an 
| essential divine element connecting it directly with 
| the great law-system of the moral universe. 
Again—in the creed of the one, the state is only 
a greater or lesser mass-meeting, having no other 
| cohesion than the momentary volitions (whether 
| rational or sensual) of the individual parts. To the 
| thinking of the other, it is a permanent living cor- 
| poration with permanent organs as representative of a 
| living and permanent membership. The latter would, 
| accordingly regard the taste as having one pervading 
life, the same in every part, and tending, when fatally 
injured, to an universal decomposition, or in other 
words, an anarchy, from which it might be long be- 
fore any true political resurrection could be expect- 
ed to take place. In the view of the other, the polit- 
ical vitality is of no higher an order than that of 
some of our lowest semi-animal, semi-vegetable spe- 
cies, or, in other words, the state is a huge polypus, 
a mere mass of motive-animation, presenting as many 
separate lives as the number of sections into which 
the factious or sectional spirit might arbitrarily di- 





| vide it. 


To pursue our parallel further—to the one, the 
state is for the individual, while the individual is for 
| himself; to the other, the individual is for the State, 

not as a sacrifice to a vain abstraction, but for two 
most substantial reasons—one, because the civil 
| organism is a glorious and desirable thing in itself, 
having an end in itself, and an excellence in itself 
as one of the Divine creations intended to manifest 
| the Divine Glory as much as, if not more than, any 
physical systems—the other, because in such organ- 
ic relations the highest value of the individual him- 
self is to be sought and found. He is a higher, a 
more dignified, a more valuable individual in the 
state than he could ever possibly be out of it; his 
very individualism, his personal rank and personal 
distinctness, are both enhanced by his connection 
with outward positive law. 

Again—as regards the political sovereignty—one 
views it as residing solely in temporal and local 
majorities, however expressed, or however ascer- 
tained. The other, on the contrary, sees this sover- 
eignty only in the constituting law, or permanent 
mind of the State, regarded as representative of the 
past as well as the present being. In other words, 





one regards the State as existing only in terr'torial 
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space, and that liable at any moment to be broken up 
py the severing wills of the several parts ; the other 
contemplates it as having an existence in time, that 
is, a true Aistorical life, which the immediate acting 
power (whether more or less than a majority) can 
either repudiate nor disregard, any more than the 
individual man can thus sever his personal identity, 
and renounce the responsibilities of his previous be- 
ing, though urged to do so by ever so great a major- 
ty of his present appetites and propensities. 

It is thus that the true Statesman lives in the 
past and for the future. The demagogus, or popular 
leader, lives by the day. The past he regards as 
belonging to the “Old Fogies.” Let posterity, he 
exclaims, take care of itself,—one generation can not 
bind another,—each is to have regard to its own most 
apparent and most immediate interests,—no State is 
the same for more than thirty years,—and the idea 
of any State binding itself, as though there were any 
such political self-hood aside from the present mass- 
es, is a most manifest absurdity. Accordingly, a 
present election, or any present popular movement, 
however ephemeral, must be of more importance 
with him than any thing involved in the idea of 
national integrity, or any national well-being that 
can not be resolved into something directly sensible 
or tangible to the present masses. Hence, while the 
one is largely forecasting or Promethean, the other is 
a mischievous Epimetheus, a man of after-thoughts 
and temporary expedients. Not that he is deficient 
in boldness ; for often he does not hesitate to urge 
on measures pregnant with the most fearful histor- 
ical consequences, but ever on account of their real 
or fancied connection with partisan interests, in 
themselves as worthless as they are momentary. 

There is a wide difference, moreover, between the 
two, even in their views of what may be called the 
lower aims of the State, or, in other words, the 
measures of an ordinary political economy. Of the 
states high educating and rationalizing office the 
demagogue has hardly a conception. But he takes 
a position even below that which stands next to this. 
He denies to it any rightful power for the accom- 
plishment os" any positive physical utilities. With 
him, government is defensive merely. He denies, 
too, to the State any right to legislate on moralities 
as such. More than this—he concedes to it no juris- 
diction whatever in respect to causes. It has to do 
only with the most immediate and tangible effects. 
A law, for example, against the sale of intoxicating 
drinks is, in his view, too positive an act of govern- 
ment. All that it can do is to punish drunkenness. 
But how utterly illogical to stop here with the pnn- 
ciple! One man’s drunkenness, it may be said, and 
it has been said, does not directly affect his neighbor's 
purse or person, any more than his religion or his 
irreligion! Both may do so in their remote conse- 
quences ; but the law, on this theory, can only touch 
them in their most ultimate manifestations as judged 
by the lowest standard of present convenience—this 
standard, too, from the very action of such a miser- 
able negative principle, ever sinking to a lower and 
still lower grade. 

In the political philosophy of the Statesman, on 
the other hand, government has to do with causes. 
It may not be always wise to exercise the high pre- 
rogative, but the true statesman would contend for 


of the individual good, but from the self-evidert. “ight 
and duty of every organism to conserve itself. 

And this leads us to another distinction. The true 
statesman is necessarily conservative in esseace, 
whatever may be the more or less popular form 
which his political course may at times present. He 
is conservative, and necessarily conservative, in th 
most logical and legitimate sense of this oft-abused 
term. He is conservative of nationality and all tnat 
pertains to it—of the national integrity—of the na- 
tional idea, or the constituting polity, written or un- 
written, which makes the State what it is. As the 
Statesman, he is opposed to all that grow 
not out of its fundamental law, and according to its 
fundamental law. He is by no means the enemy of 
progress, but still maintains, as a great general prin- 
ciple, that progress, to be healthful, must be organic, 
that is, the legitimate development of past ideas and 
forms. The idea of revolution may be admitted, but 
ever as an exception, ever as an abnormal proceed- 
ing at war with the rightful continuity of political 
life, and never to be approved except on grounds 
similar to those which would justify the amputation 
of a limb from the body, or even, in extreme cases, 
the taking of life itself. 

He is thus, in the truest sense, the Defender of 
the Constitution ; and it is this essential conservatism 
(in distinction from the formal and apparent), which 
may place the Statesman, in different ages and coun- 
tries, in what, to the superficial eye, may seem to be 
directly contrary positions. As the Defender of the 
Constitution (an office, by the way, which could not 
exist in a pure despotism or a pure democracy) his 
hand and eye are ever toward that quarter from 
whence may come the disturbing and disorganizing 
influence. Thus, in a constitutional monarchy, 
where the danger is from an undue assertion of tne 
royal prerogative, the noblest statesmanship, and the 
truest conservatism, are most likely to be found on 
the popular side. But it is, after all, the State, the 
Constitution, which he defends, rather than any pop 
ular movement as such, having no reference to the 
common weal or common-wealth in its organic integ- 
rity. He is the true conservative, even here, and 
such conservatives were Pym, and Hampden, and 
Selden, and Hale, and Milton, who were far better 
entitled to this noble name than the Clarendons or 
the Falklands, to say nothing of the fawning court- 
iers and churchmen whose loyalty to the King was 
nothing else than treason to the State. 

In the Republic, on the other hand, the disor- 
ganizing influence is likely to be from another quar- 
ter, and here, therefore, his position may be changed, 
but never the man himself, or his great all-conserving 
principle. The same true statesmanship which 
would lead him to an opposition to the Crown in the 
one case, would inevitably involve him in war with 
the demagogue, and his popular partisan movements, 
in the other. But he js equally the conservative in 
both. On the other hand, the courtier and the dema- 
gogue, it has been well observed by one of old, are 
substantially the same genus. Both are ever making 
themselves friends to the Leviathan, the monarchical, 
or popular despot ; and he who is the canine loyalist 
in one age and country, would be the servile hound, 
ever scenting the popular favor, in another. Times 








the inherent right of every nation to pass sumptuary 
laws, or to adopt a system of legislation regulative 
of the habits, the moralities, and, to a certain extent, 
the thinking of its citizens, so far as right laws may 
mould, and may be designed to mould, the moral dis- 
positions. This it might do, not only on the ground 





hange, circumstances change, measures change, but 
ideas remain the same forever. The Conservative, 
the Statesman, is ever the Defender of the Constitu- 
tion, ever the Defender of the State. 2nd, in this, of 
man’s highest earthly glory, as well as of his truest 
earthly freedom. 
In close connection with this idea of his conserv 
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atism, we may say that the true Statesman will be, 
n the best and most peculiar sense, a national man. 
Much, too, as he may revere the particular written 
er unwritten polity of his own country, his views 
here will have a higher and more universal ground, 
from whence he easily disposes of questions the 
demagogue can not comprehend, and which even the 
more respectable politician would be too much in- 
clinee o treat as matters merely of forensic or sen- 
atoria interpretation. Strong as he may be in the 
‘etter of the constitution, he has a stronger position 
in the very idea of nationality as it must inhere in 
every true constitutional organism. Let opponents 
call it what they please—State—Nation—League— 
Confederacy—still, under any one of these names, it 
is none the less a political whole, and unless it would 
act revolutionarily and suicidally, it must, in some 
way, act as a whole, either by itself, or through some 
appointed body which the law of its organism may 
have made legislatively or judicially representative 
of itself. In this view, the bare thought of a part, as 
a part, through any inherent right or power as a part, 
separating itself from a civil organism, or from any 
organism, is something more than a political absurd- 
ity. It is at war with the inherent idea of nationality. 
It is a logical contradiction compared with which the 
argument of the revolutionist, or even of the lynch 
, law mob is rationality itself. 

Ever conservative, as we have seen, in his essen- 
tial position, still the true statesman may be also, 
and in perfect consistency, the popular man. As in 
a monarchy he may be on the side of the Crown as 
against a factious opposition, so in a republic he may 
be a true man of the people as against a cheating 
demagogueism on the one hand, or a spurious con- 
servatism on the other. He may be in favor of a 
popular movement because it is right in itself, or he 
may be there from a wise and just expediency. He 
taay be for or against particular measures in such a 
Way as to give superficial adversaries an occasion of 
charging him with inconsistency. But he is not so 
much a man of measures as of principles (a distinc- 
tion not sufficiently attended to in our political phi- 
losophy) and in the latter there is ever harmony. 
Thus, to present a very plain and familiar example, 
he may be, at one time, in favor of, and, at another, 
opposed to, a tariff; but it will be with him, in 
neither case, a question of prices simply—the way 
the matter presents itself to the ordinary political 
economist. His advocacy, or his opposition, is con- 
aected with the more remote and deeper principles 
of national independence, national industry, or na- 
tional morality. 

Again—he may interpose to regulate a movement 
which the demagogue is pushing on, and has placed, 
verhaps, in a position making it difficult if not im- 
possible to be resisted. But even when conducting 
neasures which may seem to some deeply tainted 
with radiéalism, the real statesman is still consistent, 
still faithful to those first principles which make him 
ever what he is. To take a particular example—we 
will suppose him to appear as the advocate of such 
a measure as the gratuitous distribution of the public 
lands. He may seem in harmony here with the most 
ultra social reformers, and they may perhaps claim 
him for the tinre as one of them; but even in this 
case, the Statesman and the conservative is still vis- 
ible. His thoughts are not their thoughts, his reasons 
ar2 not their reasons. They are thinking, some of 
tnem, of votes and elections, or, the more honest and 
enthusiastic, of wild schemes of disorganizing social- 
ism. They place the measure on some illogical 
ground of natural right, as opposed to the very idea 





of any political organization. He extracts from it a 
conservative principle, and by putting this in the 
foreground would give the whole movement a con- 
servative aspect. With all its apparent evils, its sue- 
cess may be made to add strength to the inherent idea 
of State sovereignty, and to the fundamental and mos 
conservative position that the State is the true source. 
not only of political right, but of all individual prop- 
erty whether in land or otherwise. It asserts it to be 
the great landlord in capite, from whom all tenements 
are holden, and thus forecloses any reversionary right 
to land that might be claimed as existing back of it, 
either in nature, or any other fancied higher or lower 
law whatever. Tenements thus holden may be mod- 
ified in any way that may be consistent with, or de- 
manded for, the health of the political organism, as 
this health is especially maintained in the conser- 
vation of its essential idea. 

Other differences might be presented, but we 
would confine ourselves to those that have a most 
obvious connection with the fundamental differences 
of thinking from which proceed all other divergencies 
of character and action. The demagogue, or popular 
leader, is ever assigning present effects to immediate 
causes. All the evils that trouble the state are 
chargable upon the present or last administration, and, 
all immediate good is expected from the one that is 
to succeed. Such is ever the drift of his stump ora- 
tory. The true Statesman, on the other hand, looks 
for the fountain of evils at a distance from the period 
in which they come forth to outward visibility. The 
seeds, both of good and evil, may lie buried long be- 
fore they manifest their nature in the harvest that is 
to be reaped. Here, again, the difference is one of 
primary ideas. Immediate influences are consistent 
with the notion of a mass-meeting, but in such an 
organism as the State is to the Statesman, nothing 
can be more irrational. The body politic is analo- 
gous to the individual corporation. It has its diges- 
tion, its secretion, its assimilation. The alterative 
influence must become absorbed in the circulation ; 
it must go the round of the organic fluids; it must 
reach the national heart, and from thenee communi- 
cate its virus to every part of the sysiem. Hence 
what is sown in one age bears fruit in an ther, and 
generations are bound in a national identity, not only 
by the interfluent streams of physical succession, but 
by an intercommunion of mutual responsibilities, 
rendering it impossible for any one to act by itself or 
for itself. 

On this account, too, the two characters are ever 
forming different judgments from the same appear- 
ances. The State may be all full of inward ulcers, 
healed over to appearance, but still sore and fretting 
in the bones, while the outward inflammation is mis- 
taken for the animation and the glow of health. 
Some present expansion of trade or territory, in 
which the demagogue makes his loudest glorying, 
may be, after all, bat the swellings and bloatings of 
a political dropsy in the last and worst stages of the 
disease. Of course, when the catastrophe comes, 
the latest administration has to bear the blame ; but 
in either case, whether it be good or ill, the true 
causes lie back in the remote distance, while the 
accused or lauded agents are only sowing the seeds 
of consequences to be equally misjudged in periods 
to come. $ 

As we have seen, it is a part of the political phi- 
losophy of the Statesman that there is a dignity, a 
value, a glory of the State as a State—as a high 
work among the Divine creations. This good, this 
glory may be viewed in itself, as we would examine 
the worth of a work of art, or it may suggest a wider 
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imterest when contemplated in relation to other and 
similar organisms. There is a glory of the State 
among States, and hence the great statesman is in- 
separable from the great diplomatist. But whether 
in reference to its internal life, or its external rela- 
tions, there is ever a following out of the same guid- 
ing idea. The demagogue charges the statesman 
with sacrificing the popular good to splendid abstrac- 
tions. But it is the dignity, the elevation, the ration- 
alizing of man he seeks, rather than any of that pro- 
motion of his immediate pleasures, and immediate 
excitements, through which the other attains to his 
ephemeral popularity. This higher worth for man 
can only be found in the state, and, therefore, the 
conservation of the State is the greatest service he 
ean render the individual. God only is absolutely 
great. All other things are high or low, great or 
small, valuable or worthiess, in their higher and 
lower organic relations—a good to all below, in pro- 
portion as they maintain their true rank in respect to 
all above. 

Hence the true statesman will be eminently na- 
tional, as opposed not only to sectionalism, but to 
its seeming opposite, a boasting and heartless cos- 
mopolitanism. He holds that God meant that man 
should live in nations and states, as well as in fam- 
ilies. He learns from Holy Writ, that the Eternal 
Lawgiver hath not only “made of one blood all 
nations to dwell on all the face of the earth,” but 
also “appoints their times, and assigns the bounds 
of their habitation ;” “‘ He hath divided to the nations 
their inheritance—He hath separated the sons of 
Adam.” A complex yet regulated variety of parts 
would seem to be essential to all, and especially 
the highest, structural organizations. The permanent 
divisions of families, and the flowing inequalities of 
sti.tion, wealth, and knowledge, are essential to the 


cohesion, mutual inter-dependence, and consequent 


stability of a state. For a smilar reason, differences 
of nationality, together with great variety in modes 
and forms of national polity, would seem absolutely 
necessary to the right structure of a world. In this 
way, our whole humanity, as a whole, becomes a 
higher humanity, a better developed humanity ; and 
what is thus good for it as a whole, will be found, ia 
the end, and according to 4 necessary law of organ- 
ization, all the better for the truest well-being of the 
parts. More of genuine and distinct brotherhood 
may be felt, and will be felt, across these lines, than 
within one bounding circumference, embracing an 
universal sameness intensely selfish in proportion 
to the absence of all varied relations that might tend 
to draw each man’s individualism out of itself. The 
socialism that would break up the family, would tend, 
more than any thing else, to destroy all true social 
feeling. A cosmopolitanism that would erase the 
lines of political nationalities, or, in other words, 
break up the brotherhood of nations, would be, in the 
end, the deadliest enemy to a true philanthropy. In- 
stead of creating a sum-phonia, or y—to em- 
ploy the illustration furnished us by the master-mind 
of the ancient world—the leveling and obliterating 
philosophy would, in both cases, produce only a flat, 
tuneless homo-phony, without melody, without rhythm, 
and actually more offensive to the musical ear than 
discords themselves. These may, for a moment, grate 
upon the sense, but even discords have sometimes a 
ratio, or reason, in them, and as indicative of distinct 
relations into which they resolve themselves, may 
be made subservient to the richest harmony. Closely 
connected, too, with this strong nationality, there is 
in the statesman’s mind, a holding to the idea of 
race—with all tolerance indeed, and all protection— 








but still with the clearest conviction, that some gen 
eric predominance is absolutely essential to that 
national integrity, or national wholeness, without 
which there can not be long a distinct national ex- 
istence. 

To conclude—the true Statesman must be a re- 
ligious man. We do not mean, in personal profts- 
sion merely. Here the most radical declaimer my 
exceed him. But he will be the man to discern t \e 
essential religious element in the State, and the i n- 
possibility of there ever being a true state without 
it. It will not be the Church by law established, and 
to which the spurious conservative of the malignant 
Blackwood School attaches so much importance, bu! 
the great idea of the inseparable connection between 
all true government on earth and the invisible gov- 
ernment in the Heavens—an idea indispensable to 
any true nationality, involving, as it does, the sacred- 
ness of the oath, the true right to punish, the tre 
ground of obedience to law, the true doctrine of a 
national conscience, and of a solemn national ac- 
countability. He sees that, will we or nill we, there 
must be, in every State, a predominant religion, or 
a predominant irreligion—that we can not be a Chris- 
tian State, unless in some form, be it the most gen- 
eral, Christianity is made the recognized foundation 
of the law of the land. The demagogue may declaim 
ever so flippantly about the danger to our religious 
liberties. He may affect ever so much fear of Church 
and State, when our whole danger is on the other 
side from an overflowing atheism. But he whose 
character we have attempted to sketch, is occupied 
with higher and more serious thoughts. His fore- 
casting mind is intent upon solving, if it be possible, 
the great and difficult problem of the age—how fa 
the purest toleration of action and opinion may be 
consistent with that predominance, both of religion 
and of race, which, in some most liberal and Cath 
olic form, would seem to be an essential element 
of all true nationality. 


Ehitar’s Easy Chair. 

HE month gone by (and not a terrible month) we 
treated our readers to a little glimpse of a French 
court, setting down in our hap-hazard way, the pro- 
gress of a little trait in reference to a blond donkey. 
We have, this present month, the honor of giving the 
same readers (who now count by tens of thousands) 
a side glance of the way in which the French tribu- 

nals dispose of the tender passion. 
French sympathies are understood to run by native 
impulse, in the tenderest of directions ; and in report- 


.ing—so far as our transcript from French journalism 


may be considered a report—a little court affair of 
love, we render our readers a service. 

Dutel appears before the Tribunal of the Seine, 
with a boiling flame in his heart, and a hump upon 
his back. The object of his flame is a certain Made- 
moiselle Buchery, a stout and athletic young lady, 
taller by a head than Dutel, but showing herself very 
much less than Dutel, in his attack upon her heart. 

Dutel, small as he was, and hump-backed as he 
was, made himself beloved ; and then (so inconsist- 
ent is the whole race of lovers) he grew suddenly 
jealous, and feared day by day lest some “gay Lo- 
thario,” less amiable, but straighter than he, should 
steal from him the honors of Mademoiselle’s affec- 
tion. This peculiarity of his love did not, unfor- 
tunately, very much increase his attractions in the 
eye of the gentle Desdemona. Therefore, it hap- 
pened one day that the spirited, but somewhat way- 
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ward Mademoiselle Buchery, fatigued with the in- 
cessant harassments of her crooked lover, broke out, 
impatiently, into wild abuse, and closed the conflict, 
with likening the dejected Dutel to a very common- 
place animal of the desert. 

Stupefied and overcome with such retort from the 
lady who held his heart, our poor Dutel lost all pres- 
ence of mind In the mean time, Mademoiselle dis- 
appeared, taking with her as guardian and counselor, 
a pretty cousin of the unfortunate Dutel—little ser- 
pent of nineteen years—that he had nourished in his 
bosom. 

Dutel was in despair, and the despair ran on into 
fury. He ran to the home of his faithless love, and 
finding with her the traitor who had supplanted him 
in her affections, he seized—not a poignard—but a 
mustard-pot, and blinded himself by rage, he blinded 
the poor Mademoiselle. She now appears in court, 
with a claim for five hundred francs, in lieu of a bat- 
tered eye. 

‘* Messieurs,” said she, addressing the court, “‘ who 
could bear it—little jealousies forever? It was very 
fatiguing. A man ought to have confidence. Most 
men do!” 

Lover. “Confidence ! It would be well placed, 
ma foi!” 

Piatntirr.—* As well placed as the hump on 
your back, sir.” 

Jupcr.—* Keep cool, Mademoiselle. Don’t insult 
your lover, or we shall order you out of court. And 
as for you, Dutel, don’t provoke her.” 

Puiaintivr.—* All I’ve got to say is, that he’s 
wearisome, that crooked fellow, and that I called 
him so: but I didn’t call him a dromedary.” 

Dute..—* No, she didn’t call me a dromedary.” 

Pcatntirr.—* He says so himself, you see.” 

Doutret.—‘ She called me a camel !” 

Praintirr.—* I deny that. The truth is, that on 
the 18th of April, at four o’clock of the morning, I 
heard a rap at my window on the side of the court ; 
and as I sleep in the back room, I called out, ‘ Who’s 
there?’ A little voice answered, ‘It’s I, Mamzelle 
Truquet, and I want to get a brandy cherry, before I 
go out to work.’ It seemed a little odd that Mam- 
zelle Truquet should want a brandy cherry at four 
o’clock in the morning, when most people drink 
coffee. But, since I was a merchant, I was obliged 
to get it: so I opened my shutters. My eyes! I 
caught a rap on the face that staggered me: it was 
that man yonder, who led me into this snare. I soon 
got better though; he found his cousin, a pretty 
young fellow as ever was, taking a small glass of 
eau de vie. He commenced abusing me in the worst 
possible way, and ended with flinging a mustard- 
pot at my head, that blinded me for full two weeks.” 

Durev.—* If your honor will look at that woman, 
and then at me, he will be satisfied that any stories 
of my abusing such a giant, area humbug. The fact 
is, she jumped at me—caught me round the neck— 
boxed my ears—put me out of doors, and sent her 
maid to pull my hair. It isn’t strange, your honor, 
that in a fight with two women, | should use a mus- 
tard-pot. Any man would.” 

Piaintirr.—* I put you out of doors because you 
didn’t behave yourself.” 

Dute..—“ I was mortified at finding at the home 
of Mademoiselle, a young man of nineteen, whose 
money she sought ; and I said to her, ‘ Young woman, 
if you respected yourself, and morality, you wouldn’t 
change your lover for such a young cub, but would 
have found somebody nearer forty.’” 

Jupe@x.—“ You think it would have been more hon- 
orable for her to cherish an affection for you?” 

Vor. V.—No. 28.—Nw 








Dure..— Let me explain, your honor. It was a 
great misfortune that I ever loved that woman ; but 
you know, 1 dare say, that love plays the devil with 
a man.” 

Jupcr.— You mean then to extenuate your ac 
tion, by pleading your excessive fondness for the 
lady ?” 

Dute..—* Excessive! Oh, mon Dieu! I think it 
was: I love her yet !” 

PuaintirF (smiling ironically).—‘*‘ Oh—my /” 

Dute..—* Just one word more. In geing off, she 
took my cotton umbrella. She may keep it, to bal- 
ance the cost of her eyes ; but as for the five hundred 
francs, I can’t pay them.” 

PLaInTIFF (with vivacity).—* He can, your honor; 
he’s worth fifty thousand frances.” 

Dute..—* Ah, that’s it ; it’s because I’ve got money, 
that the woman persecutes me ; it’s the way of the 
world, your honor. It’s the way of the women, 
above all!” 

The court found for the plaintiff: Dutel went to 
prison for eight days, and paid a hundred francs of 
amende. 





As for our Summer, it has tripped itself away with 
alternations of heat and of cold, of linen jackets and 
woolen wrappers, and altogether such show of caprice 
as would do credit to a—wife. The big-mouthed 
Saratoga has been glutted with prey, and has shown 
its usual galaxy of be-starched and be-padded beav- 
ties, and its equally empty and be-padded gentlemen. 

Old wry-nosed brokers have forgotten the Wall- 
street heats in the shadows of the galleries, and have 
talked jocularly (as they could) of the news of the 
hour, and of the moralities of their calling. They 
have measured purses upon the dresses of their 
daughters, and measured tastes over Hiedsieck and 
Lafitte. Newly started belles have swung their 
robes hour upon hour, delighting their meditations 
with the thought of the hundred wishful admirers, 
and perhaps closing their summer with a half-regret, 
that some one of the chances for a changed life, had 
not been clenched by acceptance. 

Old ladies, clinging fondly (as women will) to a 
traditional p of p 1] charms, and freely 
exhibiting the more current charm of negotiable pa- 
per, have played their summer’s réle, sometimes with 
rouge, and sometimes with reason. The innkeepers 
—most of all the prominent ones of Saratoga—have 
“ducked to the gilded mob ;” and, grown heavy with 
gains, have pushed our poor amusement-seekers to 
the worst shifts of crowded tables, and of attic 
chambers. 

It is not a little extraordinary what degree of push 
and thrust our poor citizens, seeking the sparkling 
tumblers from the Congress Spring, submit to, as 
coyly as lambs. And with a philosophy that honors 
their temper, they will make a merit of their mis- 
fortune, and do obeisance to the whole tyranny of 
hotel-dom at Saratoga. 

Thus, year after year, the water-wells up its spark 
ling currents ; year after year, a little paint and plas- 
ter new-decks the great caravanseries ; year after 
year belles blush and sigh away the summer; on, 
linking their destinies, rejoice, or repine at leisure ; 
and, year after year, for a short four months of 
sequence, the host grows big and rich; and then, 
the town, the springs, the people, and the whule 
swarm of servants and landlords subside inte an 
eight-month of painful torpidity and insifnifieance. . 

We can imagine nothing more absolutely shocking 
to a tender-hearted person than Saratoga out of sea 





son. The bloated taverns and tavern-keepers col. 
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lapse ; the livery men pine among their straw ; the 
railway-engine whistles at long intervals ; the mail- 
bags lose all their plethora; the parish-preachers, 
shorn of their occasional help, knuckle to new ser- 
mons ; the servants disperse ignobly; the head- 
waiters retire to private life; and the boy at the 
pump disappears in the shades of the pine-forest. 

It is fortunate for the world of action, of resolve, 
and of honest endeavor, as well as for husbands and 
fathers, that a Saratoga season comes but once a 
year. Yet, is it not all a matter for carping? In- 
telligence quickens in side-corners ; and minds, rub- 
bing in the after-dinner chat, grows bright by scin- 
tillations, and gain the fever of new endeavor. It 
is true, moreotey, that with the progress of our civil- 
ization toward the quiet luxuries of European ma- 
turity, conversation is feeling the influence, and is 
eatching by insensible gain somewhat of that fuller 
and wider current which gives its volume to the talk 
of the cultivated circles of the old world. Senti- 
mentalisms, and namby-pambyisms, belong of neces- 
sity to those extemporaneous gatherings of extempo- 
raneous people, who seek to achieve consideration 
by dress, and appearance, and extravagance ; but 
so soon as the years have leveled such pretenders 
to their rank, and the ground-swell of true culture 
taken the place of up-start, frothy waves, there is 
a new tone to talk; and he who can not give his 
quantum of entertainment, or of suggestive thought, 
loses the prestige of influence. 





AN OLD GENTLEMAN’S LETTER. 
“THE BRIDE OF LANDECK.” 

Dear Str—The small town of Landeck, in the 
Vorarlberg, is, in the summer time, a bright and sun- 
shiny place. The old castle rises up on its rock, as 
I have said, sheltering it from the prevailing winds ; 
and at the foot of that rock stands a small, modest 
Tyrolese house, hiding the fallen fortunes of the fam 
ily to whom that castle once belonged. The high 
hills rise around it on every side ; a bright river flows 
at a little distance ; and the whole scene is so beau- 
tiful and picturesque, that it called forth a charming 
poem—too little known—from a gentleman whom I 
once met at the house of Sir Walter Scott (of whom 
he was a near relation), during a delightful sojourn 
of eight days on the banks of the Tweed. * 

I shall never forget that visit to Abbotsford—the 
society I met there—the little incidents that occurred 
during my stay, or the kind hospitality which my let- 
ters of introduction procured me. At one time or an- 
other, during the week I remained there, we had 
Wordsworth, the poet ; John Lockhart, the critic and 
novelist ; James, the romance writer and historian ; 
and Carne, the author of Letters from the East. The 
former, I can not say | was very agreeably impressed 
by, and saw less of him than the rest; for he went 
away soon, and his great delight seemed to be to 
roam about the house all day, with his fine head and 
white hair, repeating his own poetry, somewhat to 
the discomfort of the thoughts and conversation of 
others. 

Lockhart was a very striking personage, marvel- 
ously handsome, and somewhat taciturn. But what- 
ever he did say, possessed terseness and point, not 
without grace, and rarely without bitterness. 

James was any thing but that which one is inclined 
to fancy him from his works. Some saw a likeness 
between him and Lockhart ; but I could not perceive 
the slightest resemblance, except, perhaps, in com- 
plexion; for he is a much shorter man, and his feat- 
ures altogether want that fine and delicate cutting 
which gives to Lockhart’s head the look of an an- 


tique gem. They seemed great friends, however, 
and were members of, what | think they called “The 
Good-Natured Club,” where the faults and failings 
of the good world we live in were satirized tolerably 
severely. 

Sir Walter himself did not attend the meetings of 
the Club, which were generally held at Chiefswood . 
and he used laughingly to censure his gay friends for 
their want of charity. They used to retort, that he 
thought exactly the same, but did not choose to say 
it; and much gay and witty raillery went on as to 
whether there was most evil in speaking or in think- 
ing satirically. 

However, I must say that I never heard Sir Wal- 
ter utter any thing that could be looked upon as an 
ill-natured word but once. He asked me if I knew 
Mr. ——, a man who had gained an ephemeral noto- 
riety in the world of letters. 1 replied I did not; 
and inquired what sort of a man he was. 

“Oh! I'll give you an idea of kim in a minute,” 
replied Sir Walter. ‘He is the sort of man who 
makes a diamond pin pay for a dirty shirt.” 

There was a great deal of quiet fun, however, 
about the great novelist and poet. But the poet cer- 
tainly predominated over the satirist; and in ou 
walks and drives, I remarked that every thing that 
was beautiful and picturesque caught his attention 
in an instant. I remember walking out with him and 
a lady, who was staying in the house at the time, 
along the sunny banks of the Tweed, toward Sel- 
kirk. It was a bright moming, and two great and 
very beautiful stag-hounds accompanied us in the 
ramble. Sir Walter pointed out the beauties of the 
scene with great animation, stumping along the little 
narrow path we were following, supported by a stout 
stick. He had a plain Scotch bonnet on his head, 
and a gray shepherd’s maade or plaid round his broad 
shoulders, and when not excited, he looked with his 
somewhat heavy features, and white over-hanging 
eyebrows, like a good, stout, portly farmer. About 
half a mile from Abbotsford, however, a bright, spark- 
ling stream crossed the path on its way toward the 
Tweed, forming a little still pool by the side of the 
road before it took another leap down the bank ; and 
by the side of this pool, one of the stag-hounds, which 
had run on before, stopped for some moments to con- 
template its own image in the mirror, throwing him- 
self into the most graceful attitude imaginable. The 
dog’s proceeding, immediately caught the attention of 
the poet, and he turned to point it out to our fair com- 
panion, with his face all sparkling with eager admi- 
ration. The gray eye lighted up, the heavy mouth 
beamed with a bright smile, and even the stalwarth 
figure became more erect and stately. “ Look at the 
vanity of the creature,” he cried. “ Did ever lady 
before her looking-glass show more admiration of her- 
self than that brute !” 

Sir Walter's love of dogs, however, was carried to 
the most extraordinary pitch, and had all the blind- 
ness of a passion. He could not believe any ill of 
the “tykes,” as he called them, and was full of an- 
ecdote of their virtues and high qualities. .He went 
so far as to deny that there was such a thing as canine 
madness ; and said that it was a libel on the best of 
God’s creatures. Even their propensity to fight, 
though celebrated by Dr. Watts, he contrived to dig- 
nify by a chivalrous epithet ; for, even in the case of 
his own dogs, it was no easy matter to deny the pro- 
pensity. The two stag-hounds I have mentioned, 
which were his constant companions, were very 
pertinacious in their quarrels, being nearly equal in 
point of strength, and sharpness of fangs. Not being 





allowed to fight in the drawing-room, they used to go 
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regularly forth into the woods to settle their differ- 
ences, or, as Sir Walter called it, “To void their 
quarrel by % : duello ;” and would return, half torn to 
pieces “+ each other’s teeth, presenting a very un- 
sightly spectacle. 

I suppose this love of animals is natural to writers 
of fiction; for James, the novelist, seemed to be 
quite as fond of the brute creation as Sir Walter, 
and he rode over from his house on the other side 
of the hills with eleven dogs at his heels, of every 
different size and description. He often made a 
joke of his own passion for these animals, and hav- 
ing some talent for caricature, drew a sketch of him- 
self, surrounded by all his dogs and horses, with 
their tails coming out from every side of him, while 
underneath was written, “ The Author of Richelieu 
and many other Tails.” 

As for Mr. Carne, who staid there for two days, 
we did not know at first what to make of him; he 
was such a quiet, placid, every-day sort of a person. 
But, after dinner, the subject of Eastern story-telling 
being mentioned, he suddenly squatted himself down 
on the carpet, cross-legged ; and, giving his body a 
peculiar swinging motion, began to repeat an Eastern 
tale with such grace and spirit, that the large draw- 
ing-room at Abbotsford seemed changed into a cara- 
vanserai, and we all drank our coffee that evening 
with quite an Oriental relish. 

No, I shall never forget that week at Abbotsford. 
Everv thing, even the most material in character, 
seen ‘d to strike something new and sparkling from 
the .ninds of the persons there assembled: an epi- 
gram from Lockhart, a piece of poetry from Sir Wal- 
ter, or an anecdote from James. I say the most ma- 
terial things had this effect, and I will give an in- 
stance of it. Sir Walter was very anxious that the 
lady whom I have mentioned, and who was an En- 
glishwoman, should taste, in turn, every peculiar 
Scottish dish ; and the house-keeper received a hint 
from Miss Scott in consequence, to send up one or 
two each day. It mattered not, however, whether 
it was haggis, cocky-leaky, draggle beard, crappit 
heads, or any thing else ; there was sure to be some 
story attached to it, some joke made upon it, or some 
discussion regarding it. James contended the word 
“haggis,” was a mere corruption of the French word 
‘“‘hachis ;” and Sir Walter stoutly defended the Scot- 
tish origin of the word; while Lockhart asked if his 
friend would devise “‘ cocky-leaky from ‘‘ Coq a la- 
quais.” A story was told, however, incidental to 
gourmandise, which made us all laugh very heartily. 
I must premise, that in England there is only one 
way of dressing a woodcock, which to our notions on 
this continent, savors a little of epicurean barbarism. 
The bird is simply roasted, without being what is 
called drawn, or cleaned out, and a toast is put un- 
der it to receive the internal parts, which the En- 
glish, to escape giving them the proper name, dignify 
by the term “ Trail.” One gets to like this thing, 
even though a foreigner; and having premised thus 
much, I will go on with the anecdote, which will 
only occupy a few lines : 

Some years ago, an Italian singer, of a very gen- 
tlemanly and amiable character, named C——, went 
over to England, to sing at the Opera. He never 
loved the stage, and finding an opportunity of enter- 
ing into some mercantile speculation, he quitted his 
original profession, dropped the Italian termination 
of his name, and became highly successful in his 
new pursuit. His distinguished manners, and the 
respectability of his character, obtained for him ad- 
mission into the first circles of London; and the 
Duke and Duchess of R—— looked upon him with 





a particular regard and esteem, admitting him on 
familiar terms to their domestic circle, as well as to 
their more public parties. He never could wholly 
master the English language, however. One day, 
dining alone with the duke and duchess, the duke 
sent him some woodcock, but omitted to send him 
any of the trail. 

“T will beg your Gruce for some of de bowels,” 
said Signor C——. 

“ Oh, fie! Mr. C——,” said the Duchess. “I ask 
your pardon for correcting you ; but we call that in 
England the trail.” 

“T thank your Grace a thousand times,” was the 
reply. “I will not forget—de trail—I shall remem- 
ber de trail. How do you spell it?” 

The spelling was explained to him, and the matter 
passed over. About a month after, a large dinner 
party was given by the Duke of R——, and Signor 
C—— was invited, but did not appear at the hour 
appointed. After waiting a few momerits, the com- 
pany sat down to dinner, and the soup was hardly 
eaten, when one of the servants brought in a note to 
the Duke, who, on opening it, appeared convulsed 
with laughter. The Duchess insisted that the whole 
party should share in the fun, whatever it was, and 
after some slight hesitation, his Grace read as follows : 


“My Lord Duke—I am profoundly grieved that I 
can not have the felicity of attending upon your Grace 
this evening, and have waited to the last moment in 
hopes that I should be better. I find, however, that 
it would be vain to attempt it, as I am afflicted with 
excruciating pains in my trail, and can only sign my 
self, with very great respect, your Grace’s faithful 
servant, Cc—.” 


If this story made us laugh, however, another made 
us very grave; for we were assured that every par- 
ticular was perfectly true, by one who was not likely 
either to deceive or to embellish. I can but relate it 
briefly, and, perhaps, without sufficient details. But 
the facts were these. A Mr. Archibald H—— was 
the second son of a good family in Scotland, living 
upon the western coast. In very early youth an in- 
timacy sprung up between him and a young lady in 
the neighborhood, his equal in station. This intimacy 
grew into ardent and passionate love upon both parts, 
and there was but one obstacle to the union of the 
two young people, which was the lack of fortune on 
either side. When about eighteen, a cadetship was 
offered him in India—at that time looked upon as a 
mine of wealth by British adventurers. He accepted 
it eagerly, and went away determined to acquire that 
fortune which would enable him to marry the lady 
of his love, or to die in seeking it. Vows were 
plighted, rings exchanged, sixpences broken, and al! 
the common love tokens given. ~* 

When he had been absent about two years, a gay 
and gallant officer of dragoons came down to the 
neighborhood, and, captivated by the great personal 
beauty of Miss S——, sought her hand.. He was 
rich and well-born, and her parents, as usual, favored 
his suit. Her own conduct, the neighbors said, was 
unexceptionable ; and just when the gallant captain 
was pressing his attention most earnestly upon her, 
news arrived that a great battle had been fought in 
India, that Lieutenant A. H—— had distinguished 
himself greatly, and had been desperately wounded 
by a Mahratta horseman. The young lady shut her- 
self up in her room for several days; but nothing 
abated the ardor of her new lover, and she only 
escaped positive disobedience to the commands of her 
parents by one of those accidents, not at all uncom 
mon in Scotland in those days, which considerabl 
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changed her father’s views. The young laird, the 
brother of Archibald H——, thought fit, while hunt- 
ing, to ride his horse down a steep, rocky bank, where 
horses had never gone before, and very conveniently 
broke his neck. The absent younger brother became 
the laird, and Mr. S——, the father of the lady, 
greatly cooled in his warmth to the bold dragoon. 
Somewhat offended at this treatment, and under- 
standing how matters were likely to go, he quitted 
that part of the country, and gave up his pursuit for 
the time. Archibald H——, made aware of his own 
accession to a considerable property, returned with 
all speed from India, and brought with him all his 
ardent love unabated for Mary S——. No objections 
were made, no delays were necessary ; and the lover 
and the loved were united as speedily as might be. 
All who knew her thought him a happy man, and all 
who judged only by externals, judged that she must 
be a happy woman. They said, that the deep scar 
partly concealed by his waving hair, partly visible 
upon his forehead, only rendered him handsomer 
than ever, and the smile that passed from time to 
time over his fine, grave features, they compared to 
a gleam of sunshine, sweeping over a stern and lofty 
mountain. Others, more observant, however, thought 
that they observed signs of a moody irritable disposi- 
tion which had not been perceptible in his demeanor 
before he went to India. The young couple, how- 
ever, seemed exceedingly happy and devotedly at- 
tached to each other; when, after they had been 
married about six months, the other lover, Captain 
N——, again appeared upon the scene. Two mili- 
tary men are easily brought into intimate communi- 
cation, and Archibald H—— paid every sort of hos- 
pitable attention to the stranger. One day, however, 
some indiscreet friend mentioned Captain N—— to 
him, jestingly, as “an old sweetheart of his wife ;” 
and the expression was heard with a cloud upon the 
brow, and a sudden flash of the eye which startled 
the careless speaker. ‘Two days after, one of those 
horrible things took place, called a man’s dinner par- 
ty; and the two officers met on apparently as civil 
terms as usual. Deep drinking was then the mode; 
too much wine was imbibed ; Captain N—— spoke 
somewhat lightly of Mrs. H——; a glass of wine 
was instantly thrown in his face by her husband ; 
and they met the next morning with pistols in their 
hands. Five minutes after, Captain N—— lay upon 
the ground, a dying man. He besought H—— to 
speak with him in tones of earnest entreaty ; but the 
other glared at him for a moment with an expression, 
which those who sew it never forgot, turned upon his 
heel, and walked away. 

Such matters were not investigated very strictly 
in those days ; every thing had been conducted hon- 
orably, and the matter passed over. But a change 
had come upon the domestic happiness of Archibald 
H—— and his wife. The husband had b 
gloomy, morose, and very strange in his manner; the 
wife timid, shrinking, and nervous. She was at this 
time near her confinement, and, perhaps, as the time 
of her peril and her suffering approached, her husband 
became somewhat more tender and affectionate. Nay 
more, when the hour at length arrived, he rode down 
himself into the neighboring town to summon assist- 
ance, and his eager haste was shown by his coming 
upon a horse without saddle or stirrups. The case 
was a difficult one; and for many hours the poor 
young girl hung between life and death. During all 
that time her husband paced the dining-room night 
and day, without an inquiry, without eating or drink- 
ing, without rest. The physician strongly recom- 
mended num to lie down and take some sleep; but 











he answered, gravely, “I never sleep—I have not 
slept for weeks.” 

At length, however, a son was born: his wife was 
safe ; and some weeks rolled on, till Mrs. H—— was 
well enough to go out to church. Nothing occurred 
as she and her husband went to the building ; but as 
they returned, some accidental circumstance made 
them take a different path across the grave-yard, and 
her eye fell upon a new-raised tomb-stone, with a 
name upon it. She started, and turned deadly pale ; 
and when she raised her eyes, she found those of her 
husband fixed upon her, with a fierce, wild look. 
There were many people round ; and he calmed him. 
self in an instant. “ Ay, he lies there,” he said, in 
a low tone ; and on they went homeward. 

Two days after, the news spread abroad that Mrs. 
H—— and the baby had suddenly disappeared 
Some one had seen her, or thought they had seen 
her, walking down toward the sea shore; but she 
certainly had no child with her then. Various sus- 
picions and rumors floated about the country. The 
coast was infested by smugglers, and some said even 
pirates, so that several persons thought she had been 
carried off by these lawless men. Others declared 
that her husband had often ill-treated her, and sur- 
mised that she had drowned herself and her child in 
the madness of disappointed affection. Others en- 
tertained darker suspicions still; and these grew and 
increased from day to day. The servants had heard 
a cry, it was said, the night before she disappeared— 
a pitiful ery, as if of some one entreating for mercy. 
The conduct of Archibald H—— gave point to all 
these rumors. He was exceedingly strange in his 
manner, like a man ill at ease in himself—absent— 
thoughtful— muttering to himself at times —even 
laughing when nobody spoke to him, and that at a 
moment so full of grief and anxiety. 

The reports of foul play became so strong and con- 
sistent, that the sheriff at length took the matter up, 
and determined to search the house. He proceeded 
thither with several assistants ; but found the doors 
locked ; and was obliged to force an entrance by a 
window. Archibald H——was evidently within ; for 
the servants admitted the fact, and his steps were 
heard retreating before the sheriff and his posse from 
room to room, till at length he was driven into a 
large old dining-room, which had not been used for 
years. He tried to lock the door, too, as they ap- 
proached; but the key would not turn, and they 
rushed in and seized him somewhat roughly. With 
out saying a word, he resisted with a strength and 
determination which required the whole efforts of 
five strong men to overcome them, and then he stood 
glaring upon his captors, stil] in perfect silence. 

“T fear you are not right in your mind, Laird,” 
said the sheriff, recovering his breath. “Has the 
loss of your wife driven you mad ?” 

There was no answer; and a moment’s silence 
followed. But then there was a faint ery, coming 
whence no one knew. Search was instantly made. 
for some time in vain; but the cry was repeated 
more than once, and at length, on removing a dining- 
table and an old Turkey carpet, they found a trap- 
door leading to a cellar. Lights were instantly pro- 
cured, and on descending, the sheriff found the un- 
happy Mary H—— lying almost in a dying state, 
with her infant closely nestled to her breast. “Oh, 
my husband—my poor husband,” was her first ex- 
clamation. ‘He is mad, Mr. L——. He is quite 
insane. Look to him, for pity’s sake; for he will 
destroy himself if he knows you have found me.” 

They bore her to the light as gently as possible, 
and found from her statements, that her husband had 
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forced her down into that horrid place in spite of | moment so propitious as the present, when we are 


her cries and entreaties. That he did not intend to | 
destroy her was evident, though he accused her of | 
infidelity and love of another; for once in every four 
and twenty hours he had visited the old dining-room | 
during the night, had removed the table and the car- | 
pet, and had given her a supply of bread and water. 
But terror, suffering of mind, damp, and privation 
had effected what he did not intend. She lingered 
for five days after she was brought back to the upper 
air, and then expired, beseeching those around her, 
wich her last breath, to take care of her husband and 
her child. The child survived, and grew up to man- 
hood ; but Archibald H —— remained hopelessly in- 
sane for three years, and then died in a Lunatic Asy- 
lum, partly, it was supposed, from the effects of the 
wound he had received upon his head, partly from 
refusing to take any nourishment except that which 
was actually forced upon him. 

Such tragic events were not at all uncommon in 
Scotland, even in the last century ; and at the time 
of my first visit to that country, there was a great 
deal of the original Scottish character left. The 
fierce and barbarous passions which had displayed 
themselves, unmitigated and unrestrained, long after 
they had been checked in the southern parts of the 
island, were, it is true, greatly softened down, and 
had almost disappeared from among the Scottish 
people. But there was a racy humor and frank orig- 
inality, even in the most cultivated classes, which 
rarely exists among an over-polished people. The 
mint mark was sharp and strong upon them. Sir 
Walter had much of this originality himself, and he 
relished it greatly in others. It had a share in almost 
all the little anecdotes and tales he told, and they 
were many and amusing. But I really must not 
pause to give them a place here ; and I will only add 
that I ventured to put to the worthy baronet some 
questions regarding the long kept secret of the Wa- 
verley Novels, which had only lately been divulged. 
He told me that the idea of keeping the authorship 
secret, arose partly in caprice, partly from policy. 
“I didna like, my friend,” he said, “‘to spoil a tol- 
erable reputation for writing bad poetry, by gaining 
another for writing worse prose, and I took all the 
precautions imaginable to guard against discovery.” 
He added that eleven people, however, had possessed 
his secret, and not one of them betrayed him. “I 
restricted it to that number,” he said; “for | was 
sure if I had made it twelve, there would have been 
a Judas among them.” He told me, moreover, that 
he had received innumerable letters upon the subject 
of the romances. Among them was one in regard to 
the Talisman, from a man who had written a very 
poor but pompous book upon the Crusaders, and who 
begged leave to ask him what authority he had for 
giving Richard Ceeur de Lion so near a female rela- 
tion as the Lafly Edith. ‘“ Deil’s in the man,” said 
Sir Walter; “as if a professional liar could be called 





upon to give a reason for an auld sang !” 

Another anecdote I heard regarding the Waverley 
Novels, from a third party. He said that some time 
before the secret was divulged, Sir Walter was going | 
out to dinner in Edinburgh in a carriage with three 
other gentlemen, among whom was a lord of session, 
very intimate with the poet. Fully believing that 
Sir Walter was the author of those famous romances, 
Lord —— sportively determined to drive him to some 
sort of a confession, and, after some preliminary con- 
versation, thus his friends, in a solemn 
tone. ‘I have long wished to reveal to you three, a 
secret which has been very well kept; but which it 





is now time’should be divulged, and I could find no 


together, with no other ears to overhear us.—I am 
the author of Waverley.” 

Sir Walter instantly grasped his hand, and shook 
it warmly, saying, with an expression of the greatest 
satisfaction, “I was always quite sure of it, my dear 
friend. There is not a man in Scotland could write 
those romances but yourself.” The other two laugh- 
ed heartily, well understanding his lordship’s pur- 
pose, and seeing that it was frustrated. 

Sir Walter certainly had great skill in keeping his 
own counsel, as well as in telling a good story to an 
end, which you may by this time perceive, from the 
fate of “The Bride of Landeck,” is not one of the 
faculties of 


Your faithful servant, 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Ir you will look at pages 570 and 571 of the pres- 
ent Number, you will encounter, reader, a couple of 
“‘companion-pictures” that may chance to make you 
smile. Has it ever been your good fortune to be in 
the great *‘ tea-room” of the City Fathers, when sup- 
per was a-waiting? If you have, you will appreciate 
the desolate ennui, the “hope deferred,” that mark 
the features of the gentlemen “ Before Tea.” With 
appetites and digestive powers of anacondas, they 
lounge listlessly about the room, or stare vacantly 
out of the windows ; when lo! the signal, and down 
they sit; and long before they retire, they are in the 
state of “ unsullied salubrity” which you see in the 
“ After Tea” sketch. What schemes are concocting 
over those tumblers of punch; what “ aids to tax.- 
tion” are being developed there !—what speculations 
for ‘‘ public good” and private pocket! We recog- 
nize one man at that table who has been there for 
years, with no more right to be there than any other 
one of the five hundred thousand tax-payers of Goth- 
am, but who has become a “ fixture” that no admin- 
istration can shake off. 

By-the-by, there is a good story told of him, that 
made us “ laugh consumedly” when it was first men- 
tioned to us. Somebody was telling him one day of 
a victory that had been obtained by a political orator 
at a ward-meeting over a crowd of people ir opposi- 
tion, who came to the meeting with the determina- 
tion to put him down ; but he went on, notwithstand- 
ing the “ noise and confusion,” and finally completely 
triumphed over his opponents. 

“ Well,” said our ex-officio Alderman, “ oppositi&h 
is one of the greatest helps to a speaker, if he can 
only put it down. The audience, once stilled, listen 
to him with new interest, from the very power he has 
exercised over them.” 

“ That’s a fact,” said his interlocutor ; “ and as you 
are going to speak at —— Hall on Saturday night, 
s’posin’ some of the boys go there and create a little 
opposition, against which you can make head-way, 

1d by-and-by we'll all hold up, and you can then go 

» without interruption.” 

“‘ Good !—that’s the very thing: do it, and I'll close 
with a rousing peroration !” 

Well, the night zame, and after a storm of calls for 
our friend, he mounted the rostrum. “ Gentlemen, 
and fellow-citizens—” he began. 

“Down! down!” shouted several of the precon- 
certed oppositionists. 

“ Fellow-citizens and gentlemen, hear me for our 
cause, if for no other—” 

“Louder! louder!” exclaimed a hundred voices. 
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“ Hear me, gentlemen, for that ae and glorious 
cause that we have assembl 

“Hustle him out an ee Bivins! Bivins! 
Bivins !” now rent the very hall. 

The speaker's friends had not thought of the infec- 
tion spreading to other “parties” than their own 
clique, who understood the whole thing ; but the re- 
sult was, that he was not only “ put down,” but put 
out of the room, wit his coat rent in twain and a 
“solution of continuity” in his pantaloons, to say 
nothing of having his hair dreadfully pulled in the 
struggle. 

Like the man who directed his boy to hide in the 


corner of a fence, and “‘booh !” suddenly at a young | 


unbroken colt which he was riding, it was ‘too big 
a ‘booh!’ for so small a horse.” And as the victim 
to popular clamor was going home, he said : 

“ Why didn’t you hold up, as was agreed on? A 
pretty kind of ‘ triumph’ I’ve gained, have n’t 1? Just 


look at my coat. See these pantaloons. Feel o’ that | 


lump on the back of my head. I never was treated 
so in my life. I'll not speak in Hall again, op- 
position or no opposition.” 

The “Alderman” has ne >r “heard the last of 
it,” and never will. 








Ir was Sir Walter Scott (according to Lockhart, 
if we are not mistaken,) who illustrated the reason- 


able assumption that “a bad head was better than | reaching out his knife, he took up a big lump, and 
none.” An old lady was telling her grand-children | 


about some troubles in Scotland, in the course of 
which the chief of her clan was beheaded: “It 
was no great thing of a head, to be sure,” said tha 
good old lady; “ but na’theless it was a sad loss to 


him!” 





Tue “China Mail,” printed at Hong-Kong, an- 
nounces the following as “A great Fact for Hen- 
wives :” 

‘“* A cute Yankee has invented a nest, in the bottom 
of which is a trap-door, through which the egg, when 
laid, immediately drops, and the hen, looking round, 
and perceiving none, immediately goes to work, and 
lays another !” 

This is the “‘ Patent Self-Acting Back-Action Hen- 
Persuader,” invented and patented by our ancient 
contemporary, the editor of “‘ The Knickerbocker,” 
and described by “ specifications,” with drawings 
representing the “ elevation” of the hen and nest, and 
a “ transverse section” of the same. It seems hard, 
and unjust to the American genius of invention, that 
a work of such a character as this should not be more 
di$tinctly “ credited” in foreign countries. 





One likes always to see an impudent lawyer, 
whose forte it is to banter and “ ballyrag” witnesses, 
brought up with a round turn by some victim of his 
ill-mannered bearing. We heard a recent instance 
of this kind which is worth relating : 

A case was being tried on Long-Island about the 
soundness of a horse, in which a clergyman, not very 
conversant with such matters, appeared as a wit- 
ness. He was a little confused in giving his evi- 
dence ; and a blustering fellow of a lawyer, who ex- 
amined him, at last exclaimed : 

“ Pray, sir, do you know the difference between 
a Lorse and a cow?” 

“T acknowledge my ignorance,” replied the cler- 
gyman ; “I hardly know the difference between a 
horse and a cow, or a bully and a bull ; only that a 
bull, I am told, has horns, and a bully (bowing with 
mock-respect to the pettifogger) luckily for me, has 
none!” 


“ You can retire, sir,” said the lawyer ; “ I’ve nc 
further questions to ask you !” 





Tuis is a fine passage of Paulding’s : 

“ Nothing is more easy than to grow rich. It is 
only to trust nobody, befriend no one ; to heap inter- 
est upon interest, cent upon cent ; to destroy all the 
finer feelings of nature, and be rendered mean, mis- 
erable, and despised for some twenty or thirty years, 
and riches wil! come as sure as disease, disappoint- 
ment, and a miserable death.” 





| Owe of the publishers hereof can vouch for the 
truth of the following : 

At a cheap boarding-house in Pear]-street, where 
board was at two dollars and a half a week, there 
was a huge feeder, who “ earned” the price of « 
week’s board in three days out of the seven. Buttet 
was extravagantly high, and of this he was especia. 
ly fond ; preferring it 





“ thickly spread 
On corresponding ‘ chunks’ of bread.” 
One day the landlady, whose patience had be 
come exhausted, said to him : 
“That butter, Mr. ——, that you are eating, anc 





appear to like so much, cost two shillings and six 
pence a pound.” 
“ Did it, though?” asked the gourmand; then 


putting it upon a little piece of bread, he rolled it 
round in his mouth appreciatingly, saying : 

“ Well, now I should say that butter was really 
worth it !” 

Not unlike the man who was smoking e cigar ir 
a stage-coach : “ Ladies,” said he, “ p’raps you don’t 
ikke tobacco-smoke ?” 

“ To tell you the truth, we do, not,” said the ladies 
whom he addressed : ‘‘ we can’t bear the smell of it.” 

“ Jes so—yes ; a good many folks can’t,” said he. 
taking his cigar out long enough to spit, and resura. 
ing it again with the utmost nonchalance, and puff- 
ing away like the smoke-pipe of a locomotive. 

Speaking of stage-coach impertinences, here is a 
case in point, not a week old. A lady, a friend ot 
ours, had occasion to take such a conveyance fo1 
a few miles, from a point on the Erie Railroad 
Among the passengers was a graceless personage 
who amused himself and annoyed the other passen 
gers, by roaring forth fragments of negro melodies 
and such-like choice musical bits. All at once it 
seemed to strike him that his performances were not 
appreciated. 

“ Ladies,” he remarked to the passengers gener- 
ally, “ pra’ps my singing isn’t agreeable to you.” 

The suggestion was agreed to, nem. con. 

“T’m sorry you don’t like it ; but J do; and when 
I travel I always make a point to enjoy myself—that’s 
what I travel for, J do. I’m sorry you don’t like 
music ; but I don’t see how I can help it !”—and he 
struck up another “‘ melody.” 





Tuat is a beautiful superstition which prevails 
among the Seneca tribe of Indians. When an In- 
dian maiden dies, they imprison a young bird until 
it first begins to try its power of song, and then load- 
ing it with kisses and caresses, they loose its bonds 
over her grave, in the belief that it will not fold its 
—_ nor close its eyes, until it has flown to the 

irit-land, and delivered its precious burden of 
fection to the loved and lost. It is not unfrequent to 
see twenty or thirty birds let loose overa single grave. 








“Tey say” there is a man in Wall-street, a rich 
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man, moreover, whose business, while in the “street- 
hours” is counting money, who has such a taste for 
handling coin, that in riding home in an ibus, he 


about the size of a cannon-ball. They were very 
old, and hard as brick-bats. There was an amusing 











always takes the seat nearest the driver, so that he 
may finger the sixpences of the passengers, and pass 
them up to the driver, through the usual aperture. 

“They do say,” also, that having heard the emi- 
nent Doctor Durbin preach, on a certain occasion, 
a most eloquent charity-sermon, he remarked to a 
friend, in returning from church : 

“That sermon was a very s’arching one. He 
proved so strongly the duty of alms-giving, that I 
nave almost a mind to beg myself !” 

Not exactly the “ application” perhaps that was 
intended by the minister ! 


Human nature is very frail. Few men had a 
stronger feeling of it, under the influence of a sense 
of justice, than England’s great admiral, Lord Nel- 
son. He was always loth to inflict punishment, 
and when obliged, as he called it, to ‘‘ endure the 
torture of seeing men flogged,” he came out of his 
cabin witha hurried step, ran into the gangway, and 
reading the articles of war which the culprit had in- 
fringed, said, “‘ Boatswain, do your duty !” 

The lash was instantly applied, and the sufferer 
exclaimed : “ Forgive me, admiral—forgive me !” On 
such occasions, Nelson would look around with wild 
anxiety, and as all his officers kept silence, he would 
say: ‘“* What! none of you speak for him !—cast him 
off!” and then add, to the suffering culprit : “ In the 
day of battle, remember me, Jack '” 

A poor man on one occasion was going to be 
flogged—a landsman, whom few pitied. His offense 
was drunkenness. As he was being tied up, a 
pretty girl, contrary to all rule, rushed through the 
officers, and falling on her knees, clasped Nelson's 
hand, in which were the articles of war, exclaiming : 

“Pray, forgive him, your honor, and he shall 
never offend again !” 

“Your face,” replied the admiral, “is a security 
for his good behavior: let him go. The fellow can 
not be bad who has such a lovely creature to plead 
for him.” 

The man subsequently rose to be a lieutenant. 


Tuat was a very definite prescription which one 
old woman on Long Island gave to another, respect- 
ing the mode of ascertaining whether indigo was 
good or not - 

“You see, Miss Hopkins, you must take the 
lumps, and pound ’em up, e’en a’most to a powder, 
and then sprinkle the powder on to the top of a pan 
of water; and if the indigo is good, it’ll ’ither sink 
or swim, and I don’t know which !” 


THERE is a good story told of old Moolraj, the 
native East-Indian general. His followers stole 
from the English a lot of hermetically sealed provi- 
sions in tin cases, and not having seen any thing of 
the kind before, he mistook them for canister shot, 
and fired nothing from his guns for three days, but 
fresh lobsters, pickled salmon, and other delicacies, 
supplying the British camp with a shower of the 
freshest English provisions ! 

This incident reminds us of an old Dutch admiral, 
who, in the progress of a prolonged and sanguinary 
naval engagement, all at once found, to his great 
consternation, that his store of cannon-balls had 
given out. All at once, however, he bethought him- 
self of a substitute for the death-dealing iron. On 
board the ship, among its stores, were some thou- 


sand or more of those round Dutch cheeses, just | very fierce storm ; the sea broke strange and dangerous. 





dial on board the vessel engaged by the Dutch 
admiral : 

“What in the name of Mars is he firing now?” 
exclaimed the opposing commander. 

No sooner had the words passed his lips, than an- 
other of these novel balls hit the main-mast, split in 
two parts, one of which killed a sailor standing 
near, and the other seriously injured a second. 

Taking up a piece of the new war-like missile, the 
commander answered his own question with : 

“ As I’m a living man,” said he, “‘he is firing Duteh 
cheeses!” And then and there was much merri- 
ment at so odd a “ weapon of war.” But the com- 
mander afterward “ laughed on the other side of his 
mouth ;” for he was absolutely compelled to strike 
his flag amidst a cloud of cheese-balls ! 


Some time since, one of our ship-owners, in dis- 
patching a vessel, had a good deal of trouble with one 
of his men, who had got very “ top-heavy” on his ad- 
vance wages. Afterthe vessel had accomplished her 
voyage, on settling with the crew, it came to this 
man’s turn to be paid. 

“What name ?” asked the merchant. 

* Cain, sir,” was the reply. 

“ What! are you the man who slew his brother ?” 
rejoined the merchant. 

“ No, sir,” was the ready and witty reply of Jack, 
with a knowing wink, and giving his trowsers a 
hitch—“ I am the man that was ‘ slewed /’” 


TuHatT is a good story told lately in a Scottish 
newspaper. A tavern-keeper in the little town of 
Kelso had recently erected a shower-bath in one of 
his rooms, part of which was fitted up as a sort of 
bar, or “ tap-room,” as they call it on the other side. 
One evening an Irishman, who happened to be drink- 
ing along with a few companions in one of the boxes, 
rose up for the purpose of ringing for more liquor. 
Looking round the room for the bell-cord, his eye fell 
on the rope attached to the shower-bath. “ Be Saint 
Pathrick!” said he, “I have found the bell-rope at 
last ;” and seizing it, he gave it “a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether.” 

In an instant he was drenched to the skin; and 
almost frantic with rage, to the no small amusement 
of his companions, he roared out : 

“Oh, be the powers !—is that the way ye play 
thricks upon travelers? Be Jabers, if I had that big 
baste of a landlord foraninst me, I’d soon tache him 
better manners !” 


Tne late Fenimore Cooper once said that many 
of the descriptions in modern sea-novels reminded 
him of the burlesque of Dean Swift upon the same 
thing, in which the sea-terms are put together at ran- 
dom, but in such accurate imitation of the technical- 
ities of the art, that ‘seamen have been known to 
work hard to attain the proper meaning of them.” 
Here ensues a single passage : 


“Finding it was likely to overblow, we took in our 
sprit-sail, and stood by to hand the fore-sail ; but making 
foul weather, we looked the guns were all fast, and 
handed the mizzen. The ship lay very broad off, so we 
thought it better spooning before the sea than trying or 
hulling. We reefed the fore-sail and set him, and hauled 
aft the fore-sheet ; the helm was hard a-weather, for the 
ship was making a little water. But she wore bravely. 
We belayed the fore-down-haul ; but the sail was split, 
and we handed down the yard and got the sail into the 
ship, and unbound all the things clear of it. It was a 
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We hauled off upon the lanyard of the whip-staff, and 
helped the man at the helm. We would not get down our 
top-mast, but let all stand, because she scudded before the 
sea very well; and we knew that the top-mast being 
aloft the ship was wholesomer, and made better way 
through the sea, seeing we had sea-room. When the 
storm was over, we set fore-sail and main-sail, and 
brought the ship to. Then we set the mizzen, main-top- 
sail, and the fore-top-sail. Our course was east-north- 
east, the wind was at south-west. We got the starboard 
tacks aboard, and cast off our weather-braces and lifts ; 


we set-in the lee-braces, and hauled forward by the | putting up his arms to keep off the stick, as a used to 


weather-bowlings, and hauled them tight, and belayed 
them, and hauled over the mizzen-tack to the windward, 
and kept her full and by as near as she would lie!” 


THESE quaint and touching Lines on the Death of 
an Infant may be new to a great majority of our 
readers. They are by Lypoare, an ancient English 
poet, whose characteristics were tenderness and 
grace: 


“Ah! weladay ! most angelike of face, 
A childe, young in his pure innocence, 
Tender of limbes, God wote full guiltilesse, 
The goodlie faire that lieth here speechlesse ; 
A mouth he has, but wordis hath he none, 
Cannot complain, alas! for none outrage ; 
Ne grutcheth not, but lies here all alone, 
Still as a lambe, most meke of his visage : 
What heart of steele could do him damage, 
Or suffer him die, beholding the manere 
And look benign of his twin eyen clere?” 


aE ee ee eae 
from the brute creation ? 

“He stands upright, but he doesn’t act so. He 
walks on two legs, contrary to the Bible, for it says, 
*Upon thy belly shalt thou go all the days of thy 
life.’” 

Where is the carotid artery situated ? 

“ It commences both sides of the neck, at the shirt- 
collar, passes up under the hat-brim to the top of the 
head, then down the insensate canal, and terminates 
in both boots.” 

How long ought a person to remain in a warm 

? 





y.—How does man differ 


“ Till he finds his toe-nails floating on the surface 
of the water!” 
“ Next class in Materia Medica!” 


Ir our readers are not willing to peruse an example 
of the truest and simplest pathos, let them pass over 
the following, for as sure as they read it, they will 
find that it has touched that “ noble entrail,” the 
heart : 

Norse.—“ Lor a massy, sir! is it you? Well, 
sure, I be cruel glad to zee ye! How is mistress, 
and the. young ladies—and maister ?” 

Master.—* All well, nurse, and desire to be kind- 
ly remembered to you. You are quite stout, I am 
glad to see—and how is your husband ?” 

Nurse.—* My husband! Oh, mayhap, sir, you 
ha’nt a heared the news ?” 

Master.—“ The news! No. I hope he is not 
dead ?” 

Nursr.—* Oh no, sir, but he’s dark.” 

senor rh Dark? what, blind! How did .uaat 
hay 

~ —“ Why, there now, sir, I'll tell ye all 
about it. One morning—’tis so long ago as last apple- 
picking—I was a-gitting up, and I waked Jahn, and 
told un *t was time vor he to be upping too. But he 
was always lazy of a morning : zo a muttered some’at 
and snoozed round agin. Zo, arter a bit, I spoke to 
un agin. ‘Jahn,’ zays I, ‘what be snoozing there 





| 


vor ’—git up.’ Zo, zays he, ‘What's the use of 
getting up bevore ’tis hight? ‘Oh,’ zays I, ‘’tis n’t 
light, is it? Thee ’st know what's behind the door. 
I'll zoon tell thee whether ’tis light or no, you lazy 
veller.’ ‘Then,’ zays he, turning his head, ‘ why ’tis 
zo dark as pitch.’ Now that did provoke me—I'll 
tell yer honor the truth—and I beginned to wallop un 
a bit. But—Lor a massy—God forgive me! in a 
minute the blid gushed to my heart—and gi’d me 
zitch a turn, that I was vitto drap! Vor, instead of 


do, there was he, drawing ’em all abroad !—and a 





said, ‘ Don’t ye—don’t ye—I can’t zee! If’tis light, 


| Ibe dark!’ ‘Oh,’ zays I, ‘ my dear, you ben’t, to be 


zure.’ ‘ Kes,’ says he, ‘I be, zure enough.’ Well, 1! 
was a-gushed—zo I put down the stick, and looked 
to his eyes, but I couldn’t zee nort in ’em. Zo, zays 
I, ‘Why there’s nort in your eyes, Jahn; you'll be 
better by’m bye.’ Zo I got un up, dressed un, and 
tookt un to the winder. ‘ There,’ zaid I, ‘ Jahn, can’t 


| you zee now?’ But no, a zaid acouldn’t. ‘Then,’ 


zays I,‘I know what ’t is. "Tis your zight’s a-turned 
inward.’ Zo I took’t a pair of zizzers, not sharp- 
tapped ones, yer honor, and poked to his eyes to turn 
the zight outward agin—but I couldn’t. Well, then 
I brought un down stairs, into this here room, yer 
honor. Zo, zays I, ‘ Jahn, can ’t ye zee in this room 
neither?’ and a ‘zaid no, a couldn’t. Well, then I 
thought of the picturs—he was always cruel vond of 
picturs—thinks a, pr’aps a may zee they; zo I tookt 
em up to thin. ‘There,’ zays I, ‘ Jahn, don’t ye 
zee the pictur ?—'tis Taffy riding upon his goat.’ But 
a zaid no, a couldn’t, Zo then a tookt un up to 
vother pictur. ‘ There’—sir, he was always very 
vond of thin—and I pushed his nose close to un ; 
‘there,’ zays I, ‘to be sure you zee this pictur, can’t 
ye?’ Butazaid no. ‘ Why,’ zaid I, ‘’t is Joseph 
and his brethren ; there they be—there be twelve of 
*em—can’t ye zee ne’er a one of ’em? But a zaid 
no, couldn’t zee none of ’em. ‘ Then,’ says I, ‘’tis 
a bad job—your zight’s a-turned inward.’ Zo we 
pomsterred with un a bit, and then tried some doc- 
tor’s trade, but it didn’t do un no good ; and, at last, 
we was told there was a vine man at Exeter vor zitch 


| things—zo we zent un up to he. Well—there—the 


| Exeter doctor zeed un, tookt his box of tools, and 
zarched about his eyes a bit; and, then a zent un 
| home with this word, that he couldn’t do un no good, 





and nobody else couldn’t do un no good !” 


A SOMEWHAT notorious canal-boat runner, some 
years ago on the Mohawk, laid a wager that he could 
throw a half-witted, blustering fellow clear across 
that narrow river. The bet was taken, and the stakes 
placed in the holder’s hands. A large crowd went 
to see the performance. The wag, with solemn com- 
posure, seized the man by the nape of his neck and 
the “slack” of his breeches, and pitched him head- 
long about six-feet into the river. He came out 
puffing and blowing like a porpoise, and sputtered out 

“ You've lost your bet !—you’ve lost your bet !” 

“ Not by a jug-full!” replied his tormentor; “. 
only want to get the heft of you. I'll throw you all 
day, but what I’ll get you over! When I bet. J bet 
to win!” The stakes were “drawn.” 


TuatT was a singular burlesque that took place ix 
the “ councils” of our City Fathers the other night. 
In the midst of their grave deliberations, a crazy fel- 
low came in, and in a kind of half-soliloquy began to 
compliment that august body upon its judgment, in- 
telligence, capacity, &c.; and all at euce startled 
the “ assembled wisdom” with : 
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“‘ God bless the great Board of Aldermen!” 
Then, taking to his heels, with the sergeant-at- 
arms close upon him, he made good his escape. 


Youne man! never despair. ‘“ The darkest hour 
is just before day.” Never leave off until you have | 
“doe your best,” and even then, “try again” at | 
something else, or in some other way : | 


“Tis a lesson you should heed, 
“ Try again.” 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try again. 
Then your courage should appear, 
For if you will persevere 
You will conquer, never fear— 
Try again ! 
Once or twice though you should fail, 
Try again! 
If you would at last prevail, 
Try again. 
If you strive, "tis no disgrace, 
Though you do not win the race ; 
What should you do in such a case? 


Try again!” 








Is it really true that at Newport the habitans | 
live almost altogether upon halibut, tautog, clams, 
quahaug, and other fish !—and that, to keep up ap- 
pearances, they sometimes place their “ scaly” din- 
ners, carefully concealed in the bottom of a covered 
basket, from the top of which protrude the stump- 
end of a leg of mutton, or a brace of turkey-legs? 
“ Can these things be so?” 


Tue term “ Putting your foot in it,” it seems is 
of legitimate origin. According to the “ Asiatic Re- 
searches,” a very curious mode of trying the title to 
land is practiced in Hindostan. Two holes are dug 
in the disputed spot, in each of which the lawyers 
on either side put one of their legs, and remain there 
until one of them is tired, or complains of being 
stung by the insects, in which case his client is de- 
feated. If this country it is too generally the client, 
and not the lawyer, who “ puts his foot in it !” 


THERE is something oftentimes very amusing in 
the compositions of the deaf and dumb; and de- 
cidedly of this class is “A Story of Hog,” written by 
one of the pupils of the New York Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, and published in their annual Report : 

“T walked on the road. I stood near the water. 
I undressed my feet. I went in the water. I stood 
under the bridge. I sat on the log. I washed my 
feet with hands. I looked at large water came. I 
ran in the water. I ran out the water. The large 
water floated fast. I afraid. I wiped feet with 
stockings. I dressed my feet with stockings and 
shoes. I went on the ground. I stood on the ground. 
I seen at the hog ate grass. The hog seen at me. I 
went on the ground. I ran. The hog heard. The 
hog looked at me. It ran and jumped. The hog 
ran under the fence and got his head under the fence 
and want to ran out the fence! I caught ears its 
hog. The hog shout. I pulled the hog out the fence. 
I struck a hog with hand. I rided on the hog ran 
and jumped fast. The hog ran fell on near the 
water. I rided off a hog. I stood. I held one ear 
its hog. The hog slept lies on near the water. I 
waited. Ileaved. I went from the hog. The hog 
awoke. It rose. It saw not me. It ran and jumped. 
The hog went from the water. The hog went in the 
mud and water. The hog wallowed in the mud and 
water became very dirty. It slept. I weft. I went 


| was reserved for us. 








into the house.” 


THERE are some laughable specimens of Cata 
shresis on record, but we remember none more ridie 
ulous than the foliowing : 

“T shall now proceed to expose the character of 
my antagonist. I shall remove his mask, and show 
his cloven-foot !” 

“I smell a rat !” said a celebrated Irish advocate , 


“T see it brewing in the storm~ but I shall crush it 
in the bud !” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR DRAWER. 

One day last week, stimulated by a piscatorial 
impulse which we could not restrain, we induced a 
friend, who owns as fine a pinnace as ever a man- 
of-war could boast, to take us to the New Jersey 
kills opposite Staten Island. The day appeared to 
be in all respects propitious ; we were well provided 
with bait; we had no ladies on board to frighten the 


| finny tribe by their never-to-be-controlled gabble and 


laughter (we beg pardon of the sex)—but for some 
mysterious reason, the fish refused to bite. As s 
compensation, however, for the absence of the de 
sired sport, an enjoyment of an unexpected characte: 
Our boat was under the man- 
agement and guidance of an old pensioner of the 
“ Sailor's Snug Harbor,” named William Girdham. 
Girdham, who is the son of an English sailing mas- 
ter who fell at Trafalgar, served himself, for many 
years, in the British navy. In the year 1810 he was 
a seaman attached to the “ Salsette” frigate, Captain 
Bathurst, on board of which Lord Byron embarked 
at Smyrna, on the 11th April, in that year, and in 
which he remained as a guest, except when on shore 
at Constantinople, until he was landed at the island 
of Zea, toward the end of the succeeding July. 
Girdham, being all this time cockswain of the cap- 
tain’s gig, and always accompanying Lord Byron in 
his frequent excursions upon the water, had abun- 
dant opportunities of observing the peculiarities of 
the noble poet. 

When Lord Byron and Lieutenant Eakenhead 
performed the feat of swimming from Sestos to 
Abydos, Girdham steered the boat which followed 
them. According to his statement, three or four 
times before they reached their destination, Byron 
swam up to the boat, and holding on to the side 
for a minute or two, took some refreshment to 
strengthenhim. Eakenhead, he asserted, was much 
the better swimmer of the two; that 1s to say, he 
swam faster and more gracefully; but Byron had 
immense power of endurance. When they reached 
the opposite shore, neither of them seemed to be ex- 
hausted. The poet, in particular, appeared to be as 
fresh as when he started. 

It was Byron’s habit, while at Constantinople, to 
swim early every morning in the Bosphorus. Upon 
these occasions, Girdham represents himself to have 
been his only companion. He rowed him out daily 
at six o’clock to a particular spot. His lordship, 
who always provided himself with a couple of eggs 
and a few biscuits, would, after undressing himself, 
toss one of the eggs into the air with all his strength. 
Then, noticing where it struck the water, he would 
dive after it and bring it up from the bottom. This pro- 
ceeding he would repeat with the other egg, and after- 
ward dress himself, eat his biscuits, and return to town. 

We questioned Girdham in reference to Byron’s 
lameness. He informed us that his recollection was 
very distinct upon the subject. The heel of one of 
the poet's boots was from three eighths to one half of 
an inch higher than the other, and the toes of the 
foot to which it belonged he turned in while walking. 
His inequality of gait was, however, so slight, that a 
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person might be some tume in his company thie 
perceiving it at all. Girdham's impression was that 
the left foot was the imperfect one. In this state- 
ment he disagrees with Moore. The biographer says 
in a note, “ In speaking of this lameness at the com- 
mencement of my work, I forbore, both from my own 
doubts on the subject and the great variance I found 
in the recollections of others, from stating in which 
of his feet the lameness existed. It will, indeed, 
with difficulty be believed what uncertainty I found 
upon this point, even among those most intimate 
with him. Mr. Hunt, in his book, states it to have 
been the left foot that was deformed, and this, though 
contrary to my own impression, and as it appears 
also to the fact, was the opinion I found also of 
others who had been much in the habit of living with 
him. On applying to his early friends at Southwell, 
and to the shoemaker of that town who worked 
for him, so little prepared were they to answer with 
any certainty on the subject, that it was only by re- 
collecting that the lame foot ‘ was the off one in going 
up the street,’ they at last came to the conclusion 
that his right limb was the one affected; and Mr. 
Jackson, his preceptor in pugilism, was, in like man- 
ner, obliged to call to mind whether his noble pupil 
was a right or left hand hitter before he could arrive 
at the same decision.” And yet, we are very far 
from being convinced that Mr. Moore’s conclusion 
is the correct one. An English gentleman well 
known to the literary community, assures us that 
his own recollection is in accordance with the state- 
ment of our friend Girdham. Although a mere youth 
at the time, our informant was well acquainted with 
his lordship—so well, in fact, that he was playfully 
called by him “little devil,” and at one time it was 
suggested that he should accompany him abroad. 
He had frequent opportunities to notice Byron’s 


lameness, and upon a certain occasion, when they | 
were together at a fashionable hatter’s in Cheapside, | 


his attention was particularly attracted to it. When 
he came in, the poet was seated before a table with 
his feet crossed under it. The boy (for boy he was) 
after a few minutes, being somewhat piqued because 
Byron had not interrupted the conversation in which 
he was engaged to be civil to him, withdrew to the 
other side of the shop. Standing there, leaning 
against the counter, in the absence of any thing 
better to do, he occupied himself in watching his 
lordship’s feet. He satisfied his own mind then, 
that the lame foot was the left one—and that there 
might be no mistake upon the subject, while men- 
tioning this incident to us he placed himself before 
a table in precisely the same position in which he 
recollected that Byron was seated, and in this way 
confirmed his impression. 

Girdham is, therefore, very probably after all not 
in error. He noticed that Byron, when in the water, 
was almost powerless in one leg. His attention was 
so frequently called to this circumstance, that he is 
confident of the accuracy of his recollection as to 
which was the imperfect limb. 

At this period of his life, Byron appeared to be 
much older than he really was. He was born on the 
22d January, 1788, and consequently in May, 1810, 
was a little more than two-and-twenty. And yet, to 
the eyes of our informant, he then looked at least 
thirty. He was already quite corpulent. His shoul- 
ders were broad, and his waist small. When un- 
dressed, however, his limbs appeared less 
than one would have expected to find them. 

His manners were affable, communicative, and 
joyous. He was a great favorite with the sailors, 
both on account of his liberality and the frankness 








of his intercourse with them. thinlideba, who wa, 
of the party, and whose bearing was more dignified 
and aristocratic, was less liked. 

Byron’s dress upon ordinary occasions was ex- 
ceedingly plain and unpretending. He had an En- 
glish love for soap and water, and was always scro- 
pulously neat in his person. When on board the 
frigate, he spent most of his mornings in the captain’s 
cabin, reading and writing. 

Upon the plain of Troy, Girdham remained three 
days with the poet. On their return to the water's 
edge, there was some delay about the boat. Lord 
Byron directed Girdham to bring him his writing- 
desk, which, when he received it, he placed upon his 
knee, and before the party were ready to embark, he 
had “covered a sheet of paper with verses.” 

Upon another occasion, Girdham was sent with a 
boat from Scutari, where Lord Byron and Captain 
Bathurst happened to be, to get some casks of wine. 
On its return the boat was upset, and the casks 
floated off. Byron’s anxiety was all for the man, the 
captain’s for the wine—probably because he knew 
that the man was in no danger. Fortunately, how- 
ever, no damage happened to either. 

When Byron was landed at the island of Zea, he 
went ashore with a kid under each arm, followed by 
his Albanian body-guard. 

We urged the narrator to relate to us some anec- 
dotes of the noble poet which might more pointedly 
illustrate his character and habits at the time. But 
unluckily he was unable, after the intervention of so 
many years, to recal any more particular circum- 
stances. 

It is proper that we should add that having visited 
that part of the world ourselves, and being tolerably 
familiar with its topography, we were enabled to 
confirm, in our own mind, the accuracy of Girdham’s 
descriptions. His recollections of the poet were 
given with but few leading questions on our part, 
and there was an air of truth about his whole man 
ner which produced the conviction that he was draw 
ing upon his memory and not upon his imagination. 
We remember that we asked him, for our own in- 
formation, the meaning of the word “ Salsette,” the 
name of Captain Bathurst’s frigate. He replied that 
it is the name of an island near Bombay—that he 
was at Bombay himself with the frigate, and that he 
sailed in her in all ten years. In 1815, disgusted 
with the smallness of a pension which his sisters 
were in the receipt of from the government, he left 
the service. Since then he has been engaged in 
merchant vessels belonging principally to Philadel 
phia and this port, until laid upon the shelf by age. 
He is now some seventy years old, and a fine spec- 
imen of an intelligent veteran tar. Any one who 
has the curiosity to hear from his own lips the above 
more circumstantially than we have related it, can 
be gratified by calling for him at the “ Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor,” near Port Richmond, Staten Island. 


Ovr friend from the “ rural districts,” several of 
whose city mishaps we have already related, sud- 
denly reappeared in town a few weeks since—the 
motive for his journey this time being a desire to 
“ assist” (as the French say) at the wedding of a fair 
cousin some degrees removed, whose parents flourish 
on the sunny side of prosperity up-town. Happen- 
ing to be acquainted with the lady ourselves, and to 
be favored with a card of invitation for the “happy 
occasion,” we proposed to our verdant companion 
that we should go together to the “ reception” after 
the performance of the ceremony ; and our proposi- 
tion was, of course, cheerfvlly accepted. Now, 
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there are a good many innovations in the manner of 
conducting weddings at the present day ; “‘ modern 
improvements,” we presume, upon old fashioned 
ways. For instance, the great iced cake is no longer 
cut up in the supper-room and the slices distributed 
to the expectant maidens and bachelors, each eager 
to discover, in his or her piece, the single gold ring, 
the possession of which is to insure that the finder 
will be the victim of the next “ propitious event,” as 
the newspapers call it. This practice has been es- 
chewed in fashionable circles. Asa tame substitute 
for it the cake is dissected somewhere out of sight— 
probably at the baker’s shop—and the slices depos- 
ited in paper boxes, which, being tied up with white 
ribbon and left conspicuously on the hall table, the 
guests are at liberty to take possession of and carry 
home to dream upon. This seems to us to be a very 
genteel, but comparatively frigid custom. Then, as 
to the form of the invitations, old usages have been 
abandoned, but the new practice is very uncertain. 
Should it be “Mrs. Snooks at home, &c, &c.,” or 
“Miss Snooks at home, &c., &c.?” And in the 
event of the adoption of the first form, should Miss 
Snooks’s card be included in the envelope, sand- 
wiched between her mamma’s and Mr. Bodkins’s, or 
does modesty require that the young lady should not 
appear at all on pasteboard? The necessity for a 
competent court of etiquette to settle these moment- 
ous questions is becoming very urgent. Another 
new custom, and, as we think, a very reasonable 
one, is for the servant at the door to ask the guests 
when entering, for their visiting cards, and in the 
event of their not being provided with them to tender 
a pencil that they may inscribe their names in a 
book provided for the purpose. The object of this 
is, that the “ happy couple” (newspaper dialect again) 
may know whom to call upon and whom to invite to 
their parties. 

But we are forgetting our gtory. In accordance 
with previous determination, our rustic friend and 
ourselves proceeded on the appointed day, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, to the mansion of the bride’s 
father. Jeames, at the street door, immediately asked 
the gentlemen for “ their cards.” While fumbling in 
our pockets for the article requested, we were no less 
amazed than amused to see our companion tender to 
the lackey his five inches by three “ Mrs. Snooks at 
home, &c., &c.,” while turning to us he exclaimed, 
“No matter, Peter (he persists in calling us Peter), 
I dare say that if you have forgotten yours, this young 
man will let us both in with mine!” He with 
becoming naiveté supposed that the “show your 
ticket” practice of the theatres and concert-rooms, 
obtained equally at private houses on festive occa- 
sions. 


It is well known in what abhorrence the lawyers 
hold the “‘ New Code,” and what *‘ confusion worse 
confounded” it has introduced into the practice of the 


profession. Some months ago, possibly nearly a 
year—when the late much respected David Graham, 
Esq. was first attacked by the illness which recently 
terminated his brilliant career—one day a Mr. P-—, 
a gentleman of the robe, met in the Supreme Court 
Room another of the codifiers, when the following 
dialogue took place : 

Mr. P——.—“ Do you know how Mr. Graham 
1s?” 

Codifier—“* He is very ill—completely broken 
down. The Code has ruined the health of all of us 
who were engaged upon it—the labor was so intense.” 

Mr. P——, very drily.—*“ 1 am not surprised, for it 
has made all the bar sick !” 





A youne English gentleman, a connection of Lord 
Ashburton’s, has been recently traveling in this coun- 
try. After remaining at Washington some time, he 
proceeded South; and a day or two before his de- 
parture, he called at the house of a family with whom 
he had become somewhat intimate for the purpose of 
taking leave. The young lady of the house, on learn- 
ing his proposed route, offered to give him a letter 
of introduction to her brother, the editor of a news- 
paper in one of the southern cities. She would send 
it, she said, to his lodgings that evening, and she 
begged that on receiving it, he would read it, in or- 
der to ascertain if it was written to his satisfaction. 
In due time the promised letter came, and, in com 
pliance with the request of the fair writer, our friend, 
without delay, perused the contents. They were as 
follows : 

Wasninoton, D. C., ——, 1852. 

My pear Brorner.—I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to your acquaintance my friend, Mr. ——, an En- 
glish gentleman, whom I have met at the festive board 
and in the social hall. He is active, intelligent, and, I 
believe, thoroughly honest. Any civilities which you 
may have it in your power to extend to him will be duly 
appreciated by me, as a personal favor to 

Your affectionate SisTER. 

The best of the joke is, that no joke was intended. 
It is needless to say that the letter did not suit, and 
was never delivered. 


Ir would be a curious study to investigate the 
origin of slang expressions. Some which are in 
popular usage here, and which are generally sup- 
posed to be of domestic manufacture, are of great 
antiquity. Occasionally, a word which has be- 
come obsolete in England is still retained by us, 
and set down by the English as a Yankee provin- 
cialism. 

The word “chores,” which is so commonly used 
in New England, we came across the other day 
somewhere in Beaumont and Fletcher, although it 
is out of our power at this moment to indicate the 
precise passage. 

The word “muss” is Saxon. The following ex- 
tract is from “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 

Antony.—Of late, when I cried ‘‘ Ho!” 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth, 
And cry “ Your will ?” 

Act III., Scene XI. 

The explanatory foot note in Knight’s edition is 
“a muss—a scramble.” 

The verb * to lamm” is any thing but an American- 
ism. It is found several times in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays. 

Higgin.—“ To amplify the matter then ; rogues ye are, 
And lamb’'d ye shall be ere we leave ye.” 
The Beggar's Bush. 

Again, 

Laverdine.—“ Marry, I say, sir, I have been acquainted 
with lamming in my youth, as you have been with wh'p- 
ping.”—The Honest Man’s Fortune. 

And once more, 

Bacurius.—“ One whose dull body will require a lam- 
ming.” —A King and no King. 

Theobald explains the word “soundly beaten, 
and states that it was still used in many parts of 
England at the time at which he wrote. 

The vulgar abbreviation “ gent” is also no novelty. 
In the “ Knight of the burning Pestle” (Beaumont 
and Fletcher) we have the expression “ ladies gent” 
(Act IIL, Scene 1V.), seemingly meaning gentle la- 
dies or ladies of gentle blood. ‘The same expression 
occurs again in the same act and scene. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes stigmatizes the use of 
this inelegant abbreviation in the following lines : 


“The things named “ pants” in certain documents, 
A word not made for gentlemen but “‘ gents.” 


Art a period of time not very remote from the pres- 
ent, there flourished, in the city of London, a famous 
quack who called himself Doctor Von Bunschel. 
(We are not sure of the spelling.) Although a char- 
latan in many respects, the doctor was still a man 
of considerable science, and his practice is said to 
have been extensive and lucrative. He was in the 
habit of dressing himself with comic extravagance, 
and he drove a horse which he painted in the most 
absurd manner. A fortune was left to him by some 
relative of his wife, which, according to the terms 
of the will, he was to enjoy “so long as she should 
remain above ground.” Now, one day, Mrs. Von 
Bunschel took it into her head rather suddenly to 
die. The doctor, thinking the loss of the lady a suf- 
ficiently severe bereavement by itself, resolved to 
prevent, if possible, the money from going with her. 
In order to accomplish this, he determined to have 
the body embalmed. He accordingly sent for Sir 
Astley Cooper and two others of the most eminent 
surgeons of the day. When the operators arrived, 
they directed the corpse to be removed to the attic 
of the house, considering that the most convenient 
place for the performance of their disagreeable task. 
After every thing was made ready, one of the gentle- 
men suggested to the husband that he had better 
withdraw from the room before they commenced, 





Viterary 


Life of Dr. Chalmers. Vol. IV. This volume 
which closes Harper and Brothers’ edition of the 
biography of Dr. Chalmers, fully sustains the interest 
of the preceding portions of the work. With not 
less of incident and anecdote illustrating the personal 
traits of its distinguished subject, it brings into prom- 
inent view several of the great public movements 
with which his name has become identified. The 
history of the Disruption of the Scottish Church, of 
the establishment and progress of the Free Church, 
and of the influence of Dr. Chalmers in relation to 
those events is presented with singular impartiality 
and clearness of detail, forming a pregnant and in- 
structive chapter in modern ecclesiastical annals. 
Throughout this exciting contest, the character of 
Dr. Chalmers is displayed in new strength and beau- 
ty. His never failing presence of mind, his uncon- 
querable nerve, his sagacity in counsel, and his 
energy in action, his unmistakeable conscientiousness 
combining equal vigor and delicacy, and his personal 
modesty while pursuing an heroic line of conduct, 
are revealed in rich and attractive colors, and all the 
more impressive from the abstinence of the biographer 
from attempting to place them in an imposing light. 
He wisely leaves the high heart of Chalmers to show 
itself without superfluous comment. The intimacy 
of Dr. Chalmers with his erratic countryman, Thomas 
Carlyle, is a curious feature in his biography. The 
correspondence in this volume, which illustrates it, 
will be welcome to every reader, and does perhaps 
equal honor to the preacher and the essayist. The 
following passage from a letter of Carlyle, acknow!l- 
edging the reception from Dr, Chalmers of his “ Lec- 
tures on Pauperism,” is quite characteristic: “ A 








that he might be spared a spectacle which could no 
fail to be repugnant to his feelings. But he declined 
absenting himself, saying that he had made up his 
mind to remain, and was quite prepared for the 
event. When it became necessary to remove the 
eyes, it was discovered that no one had recollected 
to bring with him a proper instrument for the pur- 
pose. But Von Bunschel at once removed the dif- 
ficulty, by assuring them that he had provided for 
any such accident, and at the same time taking an 
ordinary oyster knife from his pocket. When the 
process of embalming, which it must be confessed 
that the disconsolate widower bore with manly forti- 
tude, was completed, another embarrassment arose. 
How was the body to be got down-stairs again? 
The stair-case, which was unusually narrow, was a 
spiral one. Poor Mrs. Von Bunschel had just as- 
sumed a fearful increase of volume. One proposi- 
tion was to let her down from the attic window to 
the window below, by means of cords. The objec- 
tion to this arrangement was that so unusual a spec- 
tacle would be very likely to alarm the neighborhood. 
At length, however, the husband, who seemed ready 
for every emergency, taking the “ poor, dear woman,” 
as he called her, by the arms, raised her upon his 
back, staggered with her down-stairs, and deposited 
her in the chamber which she had occupied when 
living. Here she is said to have remained until the 
doctor’s death. As she was still “above ground,” 
he continued as long as he lived in the enjoyment 
of the fortune. The curious will find Mrs. Von Bun- 
shel, at the present day, in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons at London. 





Patices, 


wholesome, grateful air of hope, brotherly kindness, 
cheerful sagacity, salutes me from this book as | 
eagerly glance over it: to read it with care, as I pur- 
pose shortly to do, will be no task for me, but a 
pleasure. One is sure beforehand of finding much, 
very much, that one must at once and zealously as- 
sent to; and slower assent, doubt, examination— 
nay, ultimate dissent itself (turning only on the ap- 
plication and details), can but render a beautiful 
deeper basis of agreement more visible. It seems 
to me a great truth, this fundamental principle of 
yours, which I trace as the origin of all these hopes, 
endeavors, and convictions in regard to Pauperism, 
that human things can not stand on selfishness, me- 
chanical utilities, economics, and law-courts; that 
if there be not a religious element in the relations 
of men, such relations are miserable and doomed to 
ruin. A poor-law can be no lasting remedy; the 
poor and the rich, when once the naked parts of their 
condition come into collision, can not long live together 
upon a poor-law' Solely as a sad transitionary pal- 
liative against still fiercer miseries and insupporta- 
bilities can it pretend to recommend itself, till some- 
thing better be vouchsafed us, with true healing under 
its wings! But enough of this. Go as it may, your 
labors in this matter are not lost—no jot of them is 
lost. Nay, in one shape or another, as I believe, the 
thing that you advocate must verily realize itself in 
this earth—across what famines, poor-laws, convul- 
sions, and embroiled strugglings, is not known to 
man. My prayer is, that a voice so humane, so 
true and wise, may long be heard in this debate, and 
attentively laid to heart on all sides.” How much 
he differed from Carlyle in his estimate of the 
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Germans, appears from a little incident related in 
this volume. “ Full of the subjects of the Germans 
and their philosophy, it was natural that during 
breakfast that morning, he should lead the conver- 
sation in thatdirection. On this particular occasion, 
however, it happened that his hostility to what he 
considered a vicious tendency in all characteristic 
German speculation, predominated over the respect 
which he acknowledged for the powerful intellectual 
manifestation visible in this species of labor. As 
he spoke, he became excited, even angry. There 
was much false reverence, he thought, for many 
things, simply because they were foreign, and this 
was seen in the present rage for German philosophy. 
it was the greatest madness imaginable. ‘Germany! 
a country where system after system was springing 
up, none of them lasting a day; every man, as it 
were, holding up his cheeks, crying, ‘ Look at me, 
too!’ I tell you I'll look at none of you—your 
Skillers (Schillers), and your Skagels (Schlegels), 
and your ——.’ There he was interrupted by the 
merry laughter of all at his half-conscious mispro- 
nunciation of the two German names that had the 
misfortune to occur to him in his moment of wrath, 
and, well aware of the cause, he broke down into a 
laugh at himself.” 

Mever’s Universum is the title of a popular Ger- 
man serial, which has been translated into nearly 
every language on the European continent, and is 
now reproduced for the first time in this country. 
This work is constructed on a novel and highly in- 
teresting plan, containing views of the most remark- 
able cities, public edifices, and natural scenes in 
every part of the world, accompanied by letter-press 
descriptions, embodying the most accurate informa- 
tion, and general views of history and philosophy 
suggested by the subjects in hand. In the American 


edition, which is under the superintendence of Mr. 
CuHar.es A. Dana, a full collection of views from 
every portion of the American continent will be pre- 
sented, eminent artists having been long engaged in 
exploring the most romantic regions of the country 


for this purpose. From the specimens of the Uni- 
versum which we have examined, we presume that 
it will meet with an extensive patronage in the 
United States. (Published by Hermann J. Meyer.) 

Blanchard and Lea have published an edition of 
Nresunr’s Lectures on Ancient History in three 
volumes, comprising the history of the Asiatic Na- 
tions, the Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians, and 
Carthagenians, from the earliest times to the taking 
of Alexandria by Octavian. The lectures are well 
translated by Dr. Schmitz, of Edinburgh, and will 
be found of great value as furnishing materials for 
historical research, though not precisely adapted for 
popular reading in warm weather. 

Atlantic and Transatlantic: Sketches Afloat and 
Ashore. By Captain Mackinnon, R.N. (Harper 
and Brothers.) These lively jottings of a tour in 
America present an agreeable contrast to the tone 
of most British travelers, in their observations on 
this country. John Bull is so comfortable and well- 
to-do at home (of course excepting the myriad classes 
who never think of a foreign Jand but as a refuge 
from bitterest poverty and misfortune in their own), 
that on going abroad he finds every thing which in- 
terferes with his accustomed habits, a proof of nation- 
al inferiority, almost of barbarism, and regards the 
difference from his cast-iron, conventional fixtures, 
in the light of a personal injury. Not so the writer 
of these genial volumes. Captain Mackinnon is a 
cosmopolitan by nature. He was born to rough it 
with a good heart, wherever fortune should send 





him, and is able to put up with “hog and homminy 

when turbot and white bait are wanting. He is no 
disgusted with the United States, because they stil 
evince something of the petulanc: and rudeness of 
hot-blooded youth, nor does he look for Pitti Palaces 
or Parthenons in the prairies of Illinois. Visiting 
different portions of America, in the course of ar. 
extensive tour, he seizes the respective features of 
each with discriminating tact, and describes his im- 
pressions in a free, sketchy, and perhaps too jaunty 
style, but one which never fails to sustain the inter- 
est of the reader. His attention was particularly 
directed to the interne| improvements, and the ma- 
terial development, in general, of which the United 
States now present such a striking example. On 
this subject his remarks are always to the point, and 
evince great intelligence and discernment. Several 
piquant anecdotes are interspersed throughout the 
narrative, showing a genuine love of fun in the cor- 
dial Englishman, which no doubt largely contributed 
to the freedom with which he seems to have made 
himself at home among all classes of society. His 
dashing, off-hand descriptions are usually well-adapt- 
ed to the subject on the carpet, and while they are 
far more readable than can often be the case with 
the unpretending note-book of a traveler, they furnish 
a great deal of important information, which can be 
relied on as of an authentic character. Captain 
Mackinnon is evidently a person of good breeding 
and good sense, and the frank, intelligent, and manly 
spirit of his book will tend to give him a plenty of 
firm friends in this country, to which he has attempt- 
ed to do justice without fulsome adulation. 

Harper and Brothers have issued a neat edition 
of BuTLer’s Analogy, containing the original treat- 
ise, with a life of the author, by G. R. Brooxs, and 
a complete and accurate Analysis of the argument 
of the work, by the late President Emory, of Dick- 
inson College. The Analysis, which is an import- 
ant feature of the present edition, is drawn up with 
eminent skill, and must prove an invaluable aid to 
the student in pursuing the deductions of Bishop 
Butler, which are always close and often obscure. 
The utility of the volume is increased by the brief 
explanatory notes of the American editor, and by a 
comprehensive index. No one can peruse the mas- 
terly writings of Butler without great intellectual 
profit. Of all English authors his researches in the 
science of ethics have produced the most precious 
and the most permanent fruit. With a profound in- 
sight into human nature, he has done much to vindi- 
cate the authority of conscience, and to establish the 
reality of a disinterested principle in the constitution 
of man. Although devoted to theological investiga- 
tions, the “ Analogy” is thoroughly tinctured with 
the ethical views of the author, and challenges the 
attentive study of the moralist no less than of the 
divine. As a wholesome discipline, in these days 
of rash and superficial thought, its value can scarcely 
be overrated. 

The Napoleon Dynasty, by the BerxeLey Men 
(published by Cornish, Lamport, and Co.), is a new 
contribution to the Bonapartean literature, devoted 
to the different members of the family of the Great 
Corsican. It would seem that no more appreciative 
justice was to be exercised in regard to the career 
of Napoleon, than that which it is receiving from 
the pens of American writers. The Memoirs by Mr. 
Abbott in our own Magazine, have met with dis- 
tinguished favor from men of the most opposite pc 
litical sentiments, and it is believed, that they present 
a more impartial, as well as a more graphic accour 
of the illustrious conqueror than is to be found else 
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where in the English language. The work now on 
our table regards the subject in a new aspect, making 
Napoleon the centre of a group composed of his 
nearest relatives, and presenting the familiar histor- 
ical facts in a light which invests them with fresh 
interest. At the same time, the researches of the 
writers have gathered a mass of information which 
challenges the interest of all who wish to follow the 
various fortunes of the Imperial family, in their curi- 
ous developments. The details here furnished in 
regard to Joseph Bonaparte and his residence in the 
United States, the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte 
with a lady of Baltimore, and the antecedents of the 
Usurper, Louis Napoleon, are replete with informa- 
tion, even for the practiced student of French history. 
The typography of the volume is brilliant, and the 
embellishments, which are numerous, are excellent 
specimens of their department of art. 

A new edition of the Waverley Novels is issued in 
Boston, by S. H. Parker and B. B. Mussey, of neat 
typographical execution, and of a convenient form 
for the library. 

Suaw’s Outlines of English Literature, with a 
Sketch of American Literature, by Henry T. Tuck- 
ERMAN, has been published by Blanchard and Lea, 
Philadelphia. The value of this excellent compend 
is increased by Mr. Tuckerman’s graceful Essay, 
which is written in good taste, and with an impartial 
and discriminating spirit. 

Harper and Brothers have issued an edition of 
The Personal Adventures of ‘‘ Our Own Correspond- 
ent” in Italy, by Micnag. Burke Honan, a gay, 
rollicking description of political, military, humorous, 
and social scenes, in which the writer—a jovial old 
stager of the London press—has been engaged during 
the last four years. It abounds in Irish wit and Irish 
exaggeration, and never fails to raise a laugh, and 
sometimes at the expense of the author. 

St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, by Rev. 
Epwin F. Hatriep, D.D., is the title of an inter- 
esting narrative describing the missionary life of 
Rev. James M‘Grecor Bertram, at Table and 
Saldanha Bays in the South of Africa, and on the 
Island of St. Helena. The materials of the work 
are principally derived from the public addresses of 
Mr. Bertram, whose appeals in this country in behalf 
of the work of benevolence in which he is engaged 
have been responded to with such general cordiality. 
The volume is introduced with an appropriate essay 
on “Faith in the Divine Power,” by Rev. GzorcEr 
B. Cueever, D.D., of this city. Published by 
Edward H. Fletcher. 

E. Dunigan and Brother are issuing a serial edition 
of Haypock’s Catholic Family Bible, comprising the 
Douay version of the Old Testament and the Rheims 
version of the New Testament, with critical and ex- 
planatory notes selected from various commentators. 
This edition, which is issued under the sanction of 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes, presents a superb 
specimen of typography, and is illustrated with en- 
gravings in the highest style of art. It is intended 
to supply a want which the publishers state has been 
long felt by the Catholic community of America, and 
it appears to us admirably adapted for that purpose. 

J. C. Riker has published a new manual of elocu- 
tion, by Witt1am H. Givper, entitled The New 
Rhatorical Reader. The selections in this work, a 
large proportion of them from American writers, are 
made with admirable taste. In the Introduction, a 
brief summary of the principles of elocution is pre- 
sented, which, in spite of all the objections to theor- 
etic instruction in reading, can not fail to be of ser- 
vice to those who wish to obtain the command of a 


flexible, melodious, and expressive voice. We do no 
hesitate to pronounce this book a valuable addition 
to the teacher’s library. 


Signor Grrotamo Votre, the translator of Mr 
Warren's Lily and Bee, has delivered a course of 
lectures on the Italian poets in London. Dante, 
Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto occupied the chief 
place, and some scenes from Alfieri’s tragedies were 
also given. Signor Volpe’s mode of recitation, his 
expository discourses, and critical remarks were duly 
appreciated by his audience. ? 


A Lendon journal notices in the following terms 
Miss Amy Loturop’s Dollars and Cents, which, it 
seems, has been reprinted in London, under the ro- 
mantic title of Glen Luna—a decided improvement 
on the homely American appellation : 

“* Glen Lana is a fiction in a single volume, but so 
closely though clearly printed, that in length it is 
probably equal to the regular three-volume novel. 
There is no preface or introduction, but it appears to 
us to be very like an importation from America. 
Whether it be so or not, certainly it displays a great 
deal of ability, and the hand of a practiced writer. 
The name upon the title-page is new to us, but it 
can not long remain unknown, for Glen Lama is sure 
to be read extensively, and admired greatly. It is a 
tale of middle-class life, most unaffectedly told—a 
transcript from the world about us, whose charm lies 
in its almost daguerreotype exactness to the original 
Every body in the book is just like every body oxe 
meets in the world; all talk like men and women, 
and are moved by the ordinary impulses of human 
nature. The scenes amid which the personages are 


thrown are painted with uncommon accuracy and 
brightness, form pictures in the mind’s eye, and, there- 
fore, are not likely to fade away from the memory.” 


The Council of the Royal Society have recon 
mended the following distinguished foreign savans to 
the Society for election on the list of foreign mem- 
bers, there being four vacancies, viz., A. T. Brone- 
| NIART, BENJAMIN Pierce, J. Lamont, and V. Rec- 
| NauLT. The election of these gentlemen will take 
| place at the first meeting of the ensuing session. 





The levity of our race (says the London Leader) is 
unpleasantly manifested in the readiness to accuse. 
Before us lies a grave, temperate pamphlet, by Jared 
Sparks, the American editor of Washington’s Writ- 
ings, in which he is forced to defend himself against 
the hasty accusations made by Lord Mahon and 
others, of having tampered with the text, altering, 
omitting, and inserting, as might suit his caprice—an 
accusation, in fact, of deliberate dishonesty. We 
wish our American, no less than our English friends, 
to understand that Mr. Jared Sparks clearly, calmly, 
and convincingly refutes that accusation on every 
point. 


Professor Grimm, one of the most eminent Con- 
tinental philologists, in a treatise on the origin of 
languages, read before the Royal Academy, Berlin, 
thus speaks of the English language :—“ It possesses, 
through its abundance of free medial tones, which 
may be learned indeed, but which no rules can teach, 
the power of expression such as never perhaps was 
attained by any human tongue. Its altogether intel- 
lectual and singularly happy foundation and develop- 
ment, has arisen from a surprising alliance between 
the two noblest languages of antiquity—the German 
and the Romanesque—the relation of which to each 
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other is well known to be such, that the former sup- 

lies the material foundation, the latter the abstract 
notions. Yes, truly, the English language may with 
good reason call itself a universal language, and 
seems chosen, like the people, to rule in future times 
in a still greater degree in all the corners of the earth. 
In richness, sound reason, and flexibility, no modern 
tongue can be compared with it—not even the Ger- 
man, which must shake off many a weakness before 
it ean enter the lists with the English.” 


In connection with the poems of James Russeit 
Lowe Lt, a London literary journal airs its vocabu- 
lary in some entertaining flippancy on American 
literature in general. ‘* Were a market record to be 
kept of our intellectual imports, and the ‘ doings’ in 
poets and novelists registered as eggs and cheeses 
are, people would, perhaps, be surprised to see how 
the literature of our American kinsmen is spreading 
among us. Who does not remember the smart snub 
of their literary pretensions by Sydney Smith, which 
brought down the reply of the crack Yankee reviewer, 
who refuted the sarcasm by instancing a dozen 
writers of whom Europe was content to be ignorant? 
The reviewer could make a far better reply now! 
English editions of American authors crowd our 
booksellers’ windows. Emerson has been reprinted 

whole or in part, in three forms. Herman Melville, 

-dgar Poe, Hawthorne, and Dana are well known; 
Holmes is beginning to be known, though slowly, 
for though he ranks among his countrymen as the 
first in wit, our own present literature is so very rich 
in that particular, that we can ‘compete with the 
foreigner’ (as the politicians say), and scarcely need 
that article from him. But evidences of a distinctly 
original literature are beginning to be apparent in 
America, and we shall no longer have to deal with 
them as savages do with Europeans, getting glass 


beads and Birmirgham buttons in exchange for ivory 


“We have spoken thus freely on certain little weak- 
nesses, that our readers might the more confidingly 
take on trust what we have to say with equal em- 
phasis of the hopeful aspect of American letters 
which we set out with remarking. A breath of 
genius, as steady as a trade wind, breathes through 
all the books of Melville—the spirit of Hawthorne is 
as fresh, healthy, and rich as the beautiful plant (call 
us not sentimental! ‘with its locks of siller gray,’) 
his namesake. And in Lowell, of whom we have 
now something to say specially, we recognize a fine- 
minded, high-spirited, original man-of-letters, deserv- 
ing to be better known here. We have heard of him, 
now and then, for the last few years, by fits and 
starts, just as the westerly winds blow fragments of 
his works in our way. He is one of the Boston liter- 
ati; which we specify not without due reason, for 
America has its distinct seats of polite letters. New 
York hath one set of writers—Boston another—Phil- 
adelphia a third. And Boston, perhaps, would not 
forgive us if we did not give her her fair claim openly. 
Though, to be sure, we confess that, as Englishmen, 
we could not pretend to assign a writer, by his style, 
to his particular city. It would puzzle us to discern 
the peculiarity, as much as the moderns are puzzled 
to determine the real nature of the ‘ Patavinity’ at- 
tributed to Livy. 

“The first work of Lowell’s which was reprinted 
here was a volume of ‘Conversations on the Old 
Poets,’ wanting dramatic reality as a book of col- 
loquies, certainly ; and, indeed, not pretending to 
that species of excellence ; but it contains a great 
deal of good, fresh criticism—a hearty warmth of ap- 





preciation for the Elizabethans throughout—with e 
strong tincture, by-the-by, of Emersonian philosophy. 
It was a book evidently written under the influence 
of all the ‘newest views’ about literature in general, 
and distinguished by a particularly high appreciation 
of Keats. We suppose it was an early book of the 
writer’s, for the style had the faults of youth. There 
was an almost absurd redundancy of metaphors, and 
all the more brilliant parts of rhetoric, about it; 
every point of criticism was sent whizzing into you 
feathered by a trope. Each paragraph reminded you 
of a boy’s sprig of thorn, tipped at every prickle with 
a daisy. There were passages of high poetic beauty, 
too; yet these were so rhetorically formed, that 
knowing, as we have all reason to know nowadays, 
the difference between poetic writing and writing 
poetry, you could not help anticipating that the author 
would write poems with some apprehension. Well, 
he has published ‘Poems’ in the orthodox form, and 
of these, two separate editions have been published 
in this country. In America he ranks high as a poet, 
and very high as a man of letters. He has published 
two other works since his poems, the ‘Fable for 
Critics’ and the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ neither of which, 
we believe, has been reprinted here, though highly 
deserving of English types.” 


The last number of the Edinburgh Review has a 
highly appreciative article on Niesunr’s Life and 
Letters, closing with a judicious summary of the ex- 
cellencies of that admirable writer: “ Altogether 
this work is one of the most valuable contributions 
to our biographical literature which has been made 
in recent times, and we earnestly recommend it to 
all our readers. It is impossible to peruse these 
volumes without learning to love Niebuhr almost as 
much as we have been accustomed to admire him. 
With hasty impulses, and a somewhat irritable tem- 
per, he combined a warmth of heart and a profound 
tenderness of nature which break forth in every line ; 
while earnestness of purpose, ardent patriotism, and 
the sincerest devotion to the truth, overpowered all 
meaner or more selfish feelings, and conferred atone 
of dignity and elevation to his character which ren- 
ders the delineation here given of it at once attract- 
ive and inspiring. It must be a cold and unsym- 
pathizing spirit which can read this record of indefa- 
tigable industry, noble aspiration, sacred integrity, 
and unwearied zeal in the discharge of dry official 
duties, without the heartiest appreciation, and with- 
out something, at least, of a wish to emulate such 
rare endowments.” 


LamarTINE has written, and is about to publish, 
a “ History of the First Constituent Assembly of 
France.” The work is intended to form the first 
portion of a complete History of the Revolution from 
1789 to 1830; and of this history the famous Giron- 
dins, published some years ago, is to be considered 
the second part, and The Restoration the conclusion. 


The Countess D’Orsay, emboldened by the suc- 
cess of her novel, L’Ombre de Bonheur, has just 
given the world three volumes more, La Fontaine 
des Fées. The Marquis de Foupras, who created a 
scandal by his Caprice d’une Grande Dame, has en- 
deavored to revive that fugitive popularity by a con- 
tinuation of it, under the suggestive title Une Made- 
laine Repentante. 


Macvtn’s new work, Histoire des Marionnettes en 
Europe depuis l Antiquité jusqu’a nos Jours, is a re- 
print of some elaborate articles in the Revue des 
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Deux Mondes, wherein a vast and piquant erudition, 
aided by a clear and lively style, gives phil 


i. 


ical, 156 political, 123 legal, 80 historical, 55 politice 





dignity and interest to a subject which might seem 
frivolous. 

A new Literary Society has been established in 
Paris, the operations of which can not but be bene- 
ficial to the French nation, Société de ’ Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais. The Society will collect 
and publish documents, whether printed or hitherto 
unedited, relative to the history of French Protest- 
antism in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. A 
bulletin, or periodical compte-rendu of the transac- 
tions of the Society will appear, and a recueil will 
contain such papers and documents as the Com- 
mittee may decide on publishing. Among the names 
of the Committee are those of M. Cuaries Reap, 
President, M. Cuaries Weiss, V. P., M. EvuGene 
Haae, Secretary, with MM. CoquerEL, ADOLPHE 
Monop, BarTHOLOMEW, and other leading Protestant 
pastors and literary men. M. Guizot has accepted 
the Honorary Presidency of the Society. The re- 
searches of the Society will not be confined to eccle- 
siastical matters, but will embrace the history of the 
social and political relations of Protestantism in 
France. 

Messrs. Furne, one of the principal publishing firms 
of Puris, and Messrs. Garnier, another eminent house 
have each just commenced the publication ofa new edi- 
tion of Burron’s complete works, with the arrange- 
ment and additions of Cuvier. Both republications 
are admirably printed on superior paper, with beautiful 
illustrations, colored and plain ; and are to be sold in 
parts at five sous. It is of course only on the caleu- 
lation that the sale will be immense that such a work 
can be given at such a price ; but the love of natural 
history is becoming so general among all classes of 
the population, it is nearly certain that the publishers 
will not be disappointed in their expectations. In 
Belgium and in Germany, also, a marked predilec- 
tion for the natural sciences is now being displayed. 


M. Burnovr, the most distinguished Oriental 
scholar of France, died rather suddenly a short time 
since. He was only quite recently elected perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. He was specially well versed in the San- 
scrit language. 


If one of the Paris journals is to be believed, M. 
Tiers has long been preparing materials for a His- 
tory of Civilization, and is now in Italy for that pur- 
pose. The publication of the work, the newspaper 
adds, will commence on the completion of the His- 
tory of the Consulate and Empire. Civilization is a 
noble theme for the historian ; but the subject is so 
vast we can scarcely hope that M. Thiers, notwith- 
standing his extraordinary industry, will be able to 
master it. 


Signor G. B. Nicottn1, of Rome, formerly a de- 
puty to the Tuscan Constituent Assembly, now a 
refugee in Edinburgh, is preparing a popular history 
of the Jesuits, to be published in monthly numbers. 
Mr. Nicolini has already published a History of the 
Pontificate of Pius [X., Life of Gavazzi, and other 
works, which attest his ability as an historical writer. 

The quantity of printing done in England, Ger- 
many and France, has ».ten it 
in the year 1851 there were 1060 books published, 
and 113 journals, Of the books, 182 were theolog- 








ical and technical, 45 educational, 40 philo 
logical, 38 medical, 31 mathematical, 22 physical, 16 
geographical, 3 esthetical, and 3 philosophical. Fic- 
tion and beiles-lettres have 259, but they are mostly 
transitions from English, French, and German. 


The Commission of the Academy of Sciences, 
charged with preparing the list of candidates for a 
foreign associate, in room of the late Professor Qrr- 
sTED, of Copenhagen, presented the names of M. 
MITscHERLICH, of Berlin, en premitre ligne, and 
afterward, in second line, alphabetically placed, the 
names of Airy of London, Enxrenpere of Berlin, 
Herscuet of London, Liesie of Giessen, MELLON 
of Naples, Srruve of Polkowa. When election took 
place, M. Mitscherlich obtained 43 out of 46 votes 
given. 


Letters from Munich antounce the death of the 
oldest of the Professors in the University of that 
capital, the celebrated chemist, M. ANDRE Bucu- 
NER, at the age of sixty-nine. M. Buchner has 
occupied the chair of chemistry for thirty-four years. 
He was the author of many and laborious works 
the principal one of which is said to be his Repert- 
ory of Pharmacy, in forty-one large octavo volumes. 
It is rumored, that he will be succeeded in the ch, 
of chemistry by Baron L1eBie, who has resigned his 
professorship at the University of Giessen, and is 
said to have long had the desire to fix himself at 
Munich. 


The last two numbers of the Grenzboten contain 
papers on Ropert Brownine and NATHANIEL 
Hawtnorne. Browning is characterized as “the 
most distinguished poet of the young English 
School,” and this school (it is asserted) is at war 
with the tradit.ons of the older literature, and pro- 
ceeds in the metaphysical tendency of German poesy. 
It is further asserted, that the leading idea of all 
Browning’s poetry is filched from “ Faust,” and that 
the poet has “an extensive cultivation, a large store 
of conceived reflections and of anticipated senti- 
ments.” Of Hawthorne it is said, that of all Anglo- 
American writers he is most proficient in style, and 
that he belongs to the same school with Mr. Long- 
fellow and Margaret Fuller. 


Scnuspert, Bartu, Nrerttrz, and Scumiprt, the 
chief German writers of books for children, have be- 
fore this been translated into English. But it is cer- 
tainly a novelty in the history of juvenile literature, 
to find that these English translations of German 
works are reprinted in Germany, and offered to the 
youth of that country under the title of “ English 
Library for the Young.” The titles of the books 
thus reproduced, are, The Twin Brothers, by Scuu 
BERT; Christmas Morning, by Bantu; Augustus, 
the Drummer ; Michael, the Miner ; and the Foundling, 
by Nieritz; Eustace and Eichenfels, by Scumipt ; 
and Journal of a Vicar in Wiltshire, by ZscHOKKE 


M. Temminck, the eminent zoologist of Leyden, 
has been elected a corresponding member of -the 
zoological section of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, in the room of M. Tiedemann, deceased. 
Among the candidates recommended by a committee 
for the honor, were Mr. WaternHovse, of London ; 
Mr. Dana of Boston; Mr. De Kay of New York; 


and Mr. Hotsroox of Charleston. The Academy 
of Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, at Paris, has elec- 
ted M. Naupst its perpetual secretary. 
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A GREAT NUISANCE. 
Dasntne Youne Lapy.—“ Will you allow me, Sir, the honor of escorting you home?” 
Mopest Youne GenTLeman.—“I thank you, Miss; I will not trouble you. Mamma promised to send the car 


riage for me.” 
Vor. V.—No. 28.—N n* 
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Love's Labor Lost, Act V., Scene 2. 
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** Blow hke sweet roses in the summer air.” 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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A SUPERFLUOUS QUESTION. 


“I say, Old Hoss, what Machine do you run with?” 





“CHILDREN MUST BE PAID FOR.” 


Sweet is the sound of infant voice ; 
Young innocence is full of charms ; 
There’s not a pleasure half so choice, 
As tossing up a child in arms. 
Babyhood is a blessed state, 
Felicity expressly made for; 
But still, on earth it is our fate, 
That even “Children must be paid for.” 


If in an omnibus we ride, 
It is a beauteous sight to see, 
When full the vehicle inside, 
Age taking childhood on its knee. 
But in the dog-days’ scorching heat, 
When a slight breath of air is pray’d for, 
Half suffocated in our seat, 
We feel that ‘ Children must be paid for.’’ 


There is about the sports of youth 
A charm that reaches every heart, 

Marbles or tops are games of truth, 
The bat plays no deceiver’s part. 





But if we hear a sudden crash, 
No explanation need be staid for, 

We know there’s something gone to smash : 
We feel that “Children must be paid for.” 


How exquisite the infant’s grace, 
When, clambering upon the knee, 
The cherub, smiling, takes his place 
Upon his mother's lap at tea ; 
Perchance the beverage flows 0’er, 
And leaves a stain there is no aid for, 
On carpet, dress, or chair. Once more 
We feel that ‘‘ Children must’ be paid for.’ 


Presiding at the festive board, 
With many faces laughing round, 
Dull melancholy is ignored 
While mirth and jollity abound : 
We see our table amply spread 
With knives and forks a dozen laid for; 
Then pause to think :—‘‘ How are they fed?” 
Yes, ‘‘ Children must indeed be paid for !’’ 
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Ficures 1 anp 2.—Mornine Costume anp Warkine Dress. 


N ORNING COSTUME.—The Hortensia coif- 

fure, confined in small bands of velvet set with 
jet. A high-bodied redingote of taffeta trimmed 
with small guipures of black braid. This guipure 
nas just the appearance of lace ; but it is surmounted 
py a narrow border imitating passementerie. The 
redingote is closed all the way down by small steel 
puttons very close together. On each side, from top 
to bottom without any interruption, there is a guipure 
of passementerie which borders the buttons. Start- 
mg from behind, under the arm, a guipure forms an 
epaulette, follows the outline of the body, drawing 
gradually together, so as to leave an interval of only 
two inches and a half, and then goes down the skirt, 
diverging thirty-two inches in the middle at bottom. 
Cross-pieces placed slanting and composed of small 
guipure trim the whole front; the two upper ones 
starting from the shoulder-seam, the others from the 
trimming at the sides. The lappets, which are of a 
piece with the body and continued round behind, be- 
gin in front of the trimming; they are slashed very 
long, and edged with guipure. The front of the skirt 
is plain without any plaits. All the fullness is thrown 





behind, beginning at the side trimming. The sleeve 
is open behind, ornamented with buttons, and ther 
edged with guipure. A cardinal collar of Venice 
guipure falls on the neck. The under sleeves are 
composed of two rows of white guipure following the 
outline of the sleeve. 

Watxine Dress.—Tulle bonnet, with taffeta 
ruches and straw trimming. The crown, crossed 
lengthwise by a tress of straw, is made of white 
taffeta plaited flat. An ornament of straw wit! 
fringe of the same is laid all round the crown, and 
forms a point at top near the brim; then there is an 
interval of tulle of about an inch and a half along the 
middle of which runs a taffeta ruche covering about 
half the width; then again another interval of the 
same width, another ruche, and lastly the edge of the 
brim of fringed straw. The ornament of the brim is 
continued along behind to form the curtain. The 
straw trimming, fringe mcluded, is an inch and a 
half wide. Taffeta body with skirts, and trimming 
of a narrow ribbon called farfadets. These ribbons 
have small stmpes along them, are worked at the 
edges, and by means of thread they are drawn inte 
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smal] plaited trimmings. Their width never exceeds 
half an inch. The two seams of the back start from 

. the middle of the arm-hole and approach each other 
gradually down to the waist, where they terminate 
at two buttons, below which a little lozenge-shaped 
lappet is continued. This part is in relief and lies 
on the other lappet, it is bordered with a small trim- 
ming. The lappets are tolerably long, are slit open, 
and bound with a narrow ruched ribbon. The sleeve | 
is slit open and laced behind from the elbow. The 
skirt is taffeta and very full. It has three flounces; | 
the bottom one is twelve inches deep; the middle 
one ten inches, and the top one eight inches On| 
each of these flounces meanders a farfadet ribbon, | 
drawn, and having a smal] bow of the same in each | 
hollow. 

We present the following additional designs for 

Walking Dresses and Home Costumes, which are 
emarkably chaste and elegant. 





Fievure 3. | 
Watxinc Dress.—Bonnet of rice straw, tulle, | 
and blonde, decorated with field-flowers. The brim | 
and curtain are made of an unbroken width of rice | 
straw; from three to three and a half inches wide. | 
The sides and top of crown are tulle, but the sides | 
are overlaid by a width of rice straw placed in relief, 
and edged in front only by a narrow black blond, | 
which covers the interval between the brim and sides 
of the crown. The tulle crown is soft. A blond 
of an inch and a half wide is laid on the edge of the 
brim, exactly in the style of a fall. Two bouquets 
of field flowers decorate the interior, the one placed 
high, the other low. There is also on each side a 
bunch of field flowers, over the curtain, and falling 
backward. A narrow lappet trimmed with blonde 
accompanies the cheeks and ties under the chin. | 
White taffeta strings fastened under the curtain are | 
crossed negligently. A narcissus dress. The pat- 
tern of this dress consists of rows of worked flowers. 
Between every two bands are embossed bayadere 
stripes in full relief. The dress having only a pat- 
tern and stripes for three-fourths of the depth of the 
skirt, the upper part and the body are plain: the lat- | 
ter has lappets and braid trimmings. Cash | 


| 


black lace twelve inches wide, sewed on even with 
out any fullness, except at the four corners, where 
it is gathered. About an half inch froin the edge of 
the cashmere a Turkish pattern is embroidered in 
long stitches of black silk, and nearly an inch in 
width. One half is worked on the right side the 
other on the wrong, so that this shaw] is worn with 
one corner hanging below the other. The highest 
of the two points falls at the waist 


Figure 4. 
Hone Dress.—This redingote may also be worn 


for walking. Head-dress of blonde tulle, ribbon, and 
moss-roses. ‘This little cap incloses the hair behind 


| and forms a point in front on the parting of the hair 


The whole border is supported by a roll of taffeta 
along which winds some narrow blund, forming a 
ruche. In each hollow of this ruche here is a rose 
bud with its moss. On each side a tow of ribbons 
in which some small roses are inserted. The crown. 


| trimmed with three frills of blonde sewe« on to little 


pink rolls, is covered on the top with wo .cops and 
twoends. Taffeta redingote with wae ec ribbons 
The body is high, opens down the fron: and clasps 
at bottom. The lappets are cut square. A watered 
ribbon, an inch and a half wide, is sewed on flat all 
round a quarter of an inch from the edge. The 
sleeves and skirt are ornamented with crushed plaits, 
with a band of moire on each. An additional width 
is given to the usual fullness of the skirt, and on the 
front are three crushed plaits which diverge from 
each other as they rise from the bottom. These 
plaits are three and a half inches wide; they are 
sewed nearly half an inch from each side, so that 
the edges stand in relief ; and then a band of moire 
is laid right down the middle of each. The same 
ornament is repeated three times on the sleeve, but 
the plait and the ribbon are narrower. Habit-shirt 





shawl a metre square. It is edged all round with a| 


° broidered tulle with a row of lace round the 
neck. Tulle sleeves trimmed with lace. 





